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‘THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WULFSTAN, BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 


Br the VERY IBY, WALTER PARQUHAR HOOK, D.D,, F.RS, Dean of Chichester. 


For the history of Wulfstan we have materials from wri- 
ters contemporary, or nearly so. Heming, Sub-prior of 
Worcester, compiled a Chartulary under Wulfstan’s directions, 
which contains a brief memoir of the bishop, printed in the 
Anglia Sacra ;? and Florence of Worcester, as might be ex- 
pected, is, on this subject, less concise than usual. But the 
most important work is that of William of Malmesbury. 
He wrote the life of Wulfstan at the request of Guarin, 
Prior of Worcester, and therefore before the year 1143, when 
the prior died. This work is the more valuable because 
‘Malmesbury states, in the preface, that it is not an original 
composition, but a translation from the Anglo-Saxon of 
Coleman.* Coleman had been Wulfstan’s chaplain for 
fifteen years, and in 1089, as his chancellor, attached his 
signature to a charter which is printed in the Monasticon. 
When Waulfstan established a monastery at Westbury, 
Coleman was his first priors In Malmesbury’s treatise De 
Gestis Pontificum, we have another notice of Wulfstan. There 
are notices of him by Roger de Hoveden, by Bromton and 
Knyghton, and other chroniclers of later date, whose works 
may be found in the Decem Scriptores. 

‘Wulfstan was born at Long Itchington (Icentune), or, as 

+ Communicated to the Historical Sis published by Hearne, ‘Tho original is 
fon at the Mecting of the Institute at MS Gott, Tiberius, A. xi, 
‘Worcester, July, 1863, 3 Ang, Sas 242. 

“2 Batre from the Chartulary aro + Wright, Anglo-Norman Perl, p48. 
given by Dugdale; thewhole Charvulary 
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Florence describes it, in that part of the Mercian district 
which lies within the shire of Warwick. His father’s naine 
was Allstan or Athelstan. Ailstan received the grant of one 
manse at Itchington, in 991, from the celebrated Bishop 
Oswald, who describes him as “his man.”* The name of 
Athelstan occurs as the treasurer of St. Peter’s Church at 
Worcester, immediately before Cynsige or Wynsigo; and 
when we couple this fact with the grant just mentioned, wo 
may suppose that the fathor of Wulfstan was one of those 
for whom Oswald made provision elsewhere, when he desired 
to have the offices of St. Peter's Church filled by men who 
were favourable to his designs upon that establishment, to 
which we shall have occasion more particularly to refer. 
The conditions of Oswald’s grants, which were for life or for 
three lives, were uniform, and are the more remarkable as 
they show how the principle of feudalism prevailed, even 
before its complete establishment at the Conquest. The 
tenants of the bishop were to render subjection to him, to 
furnish him with horses, and to ride themselves when he 
demanded their services ; to perform all the work about the 
steeple of the church, and for the building of castles and 
bridges ; to fence the bishop's park, and to furnish him with 
‘weapons when he went a-hunting; to obey his summons 
whenever he raised his standard for the king’s service or his 
own ; and to render obedience to the commander whom he 
might appoint to lead his forces. 

‘This was a heavy rent, and the man who could accept the 
terms must have been a man of substance, Dugdale states 
that Itchington was a town certified at the time of the Oon- 
quest to contain twenty-four hides. Ithad a church in which 
two priests officiated. It had also two mills, rated at 6s, 
8d., with woods of two furlongs in length and one in breadth, 
valued at twenty pounds, but which, after the Conquest, 
realised a rent of thirty-six pounds.” 

Florence of Worcester is very particular in giving the 
date of Wulfstan’s death. It took place on the night of 
Saturday, the 18th of January, in the middle of the seventh 
hour, in the year 5299 from the beginning of the world 
according to the certain evidence of Holy Seripture, in the 


* ‘Thomas 48, Hloming. Ghar. 128. cited by Spalinan, ti 26, pA. 
4 Seo a Charter entitled Tndiculum —“t Dugds's Warviclhina 
de Onmaldislawes Hundsed, 
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529th of the ninth great cycle, in the 476th of the ninth 
cycle from the beginning of the world, in the 1084th from 
the passion of our Lord according to the gospel, the 1066th 
according to the calculation of Bede, and the 1061st accord- 
ing to, Dionysius ; in the 741st from the arrival of the Angles 
in Britain, the 498th from the arrival of Augustin, the 103rd 
from the death of St. Oswald the archbishop, in the 302nd 
of the eleventh great Paschal cycle, and the 502nd of the 
tenth from the beginning of the world, in the 4th of the 
second solar cycle, in the 3rd of the Bissextile cycle, in the 
18th of the second cycle of 19 years, in the 10th of the 
second lunar cycle, in the 5th of the Hendecad, in the 3rd 
eycle of the Indiction, in the 18th lustrum of his own life, 
and in the third year of the 7th lustrum of his pontificate. 

I¢ is interesting to have such minuteness of detail, though 
we are compelled to subscribe to the opinion expressed by 
Wharton—* Multiplex in hisce numeris error deprehendi 
potest.”® All that we gather, when stated in plain English, 
is that Wulfstan died on the 18th of January, 1095, in the 
87th year of his age, or thereabouts, We may therefore 
give the year 1008 or 1007 for the date of his birth. The 
name of his father, Athelstan, has been mentioned: his 
mother’s name was Wulfgeva. His own name was com- 
pounded, the first half of hismother’s name, and the latter 
part of his father’s. 

‘The parents of Wulfstan provided carefully for the educa- 
tion of their son, He received his primary education at 
Evesham, and thence proceeded to Peterborough, where the 
school had risen to high repute under Kenulph, the second 
abbot under the new foundation. Kenulph is described by 
Hugo as “ Flos liberalis discipling, torrens eloquentiw, decus 
et norma rerum divinarum et secularium.” His name still 
reflected credit on the establishment, although in 1006 he 
had become Bishop of Winchester. His successor Alsin 
was also a remarkable man. He had been for three years 
in Normandy with Emma, who, in spite of the Anglo-Saxon 
préjudices against the title, called herself queon. He was a 
man of taste and a collector of relics ; he prided himself on 
the possession of one of the arms of King Oswald, of which 
Hugo Candidus gives a description? 





5 Ang. Sac. i. 278.  Monastion, i. 840. 
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‘Wolfstan’s preceptor under Aisin was Ervenius, a man 
eminently skilful in calligraphy and in illuminating books. 
He took a liking to Wulfstan and committed to his custody 
some of his choicest treasures, especially a sacramentary and 
a psalter, Wulfstan admired the exterior of the volumes, 
Dut not content with this he studied them so deeply that he 
soon learned to repeat the Psalms, Florence expressly states 
that Wulfstan became a proficient in literature and in all 
ecclesiastical duties. While Wulfstan was in Peterborough, 
Canute and Emma paid a visit to the Abbot Ailsin ; and 
Ervenius, to win their good graces, presented the illuminated 
sacramentary to the king, and the psalter to the queen, sore 
against tho will and in spite of the remonstrances of the less 
courtly Wulfstan, who complained that by the loyal donation 
the monastery was robbed of what the young student regarded. 
as the most valuable of its possession’. 

‘When Wulfstan returned to his parents at Long Itchington, 
they gazed with admiration on his graceful figure, and on his 
Tandsome countenance, expressive of the serenity of his 
mind and of his manly character. He possessed a strong 
constitution and a temper so good that he was never thrown 
off his guard, although he was endowed with a ready wit 
and powers of repartee. 

The high-spirited youth had a keen relish for the enjoy- 
ments of life, and. jomed in the sports and exercises which 
became his age and position in society. He was in love, 
but his love-story only comes down in the shape of a legend, 
much like other love-legends of the age when told by a monk. 
‘The attachment was mutual, but this was not wonderful, for 
his ladyelove was a beautiful fiend in human shape, whose 
object was to ruin the innocent young man. In those days 
the lady was gonerally represented as the seducer, We can 
only accept the residuum of truth which we find, after sifting 
the story. By astrong exertion of his will, young Wulfstan 
tore himself ‘away from tho object of his affection, and 
determined to remain a bachelor. His parents and especially 
his mother urged him to this course, as they destined him 
for the clerical profession. In spite of the regulations of 
Dunstan, the secular clergy, indeed, continued still to marry, 
Dut a married clergyman’ was at that period regarded by 
many in the same light as a clergyman who should, in these 
days, appear on the race-course or dance at a ball. Wulfgeva 
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was doubtless a matron of the stricter sort. This circum- 
stance may have conduced to the arrangement which was soon 
carried into effect, by which the parents of Wulfstan broke 
up their home and retired each to amonastery. Other reasons 
may indeed be assigned. On the death of Canute, it did 
not require much sagacity to perceive that troublous times 
were af hand. A disputed succession to the crown, in all 
ages a calamity, must have been, at that period, peculiarly 
disastrous. Between the years 1035 and 1039, during the 
reign of Harold Harefoot, men’s hearts were failing them for 
fear. We have seen what were the conditions upon which a 
tenant of the-church of Worcester held his manse, and those 
conditions it would be hard for an aged man to fulfil, Ac- 
cordingly Athelstan and Wulfgeva separated by mutual 
cotisent ; he became a monk, she a mun in the city of Wor- 
cester. ‘They had a daughter ; how they disposed of her I 
do not know,—perhaps, as she is nob spoken of as a nun, 
she married. But they obtained for Wulfstan a situation in 
the family of Brighteag, the Bishop of Worcester. This 
must have been before 1088, in which year Brighteag died. 
He was ordained both deacon and priest by Brighteag, but 
ho still retained the secular habit and his relish for the 
enjoyments of life. 

"An anecdote must be referred to this period, which is 
valuable because it is characteristic of the man and of his 
times. Wulfstan enjoyed the pleasures of the table, and had 
a particular liking for roast goose. Boiled meats were 
generally placed on an Anglo-Saxon table ; therefore special 
directions were to be given when anything roast or fried was 
to be prepared. The order was given by Wulfstan that a 
roast goose should be propared for his dinner. He then 
went about his ordinary business. There were many clients 
“of the bishop to whom he had to pay attention, and he was 
involved in secular duties, He had not broken his fast when 
he was called upon to officiate at the mass. In due time 
he enters the church extremely hungry, he passes into the 
chancel, near to which, unfortunately, the kitchen is placed. 
A whiff of goose soon affects his olfactory nerves, the savour 
interferes with his devotions. His thoughts wander to his 
dinner,—studio culinee tenstur;—his conscience reproaches 
him. His resolution is immediately formed. Then and 
there before the altar he vowed that, from that time forth, 
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ho would never taste meat ; and he remained a vegetarian 
all the days of his life, except on festivals when he 
regaled on fish. What was a fast to others was a luxury 
to him, 

He henceforth lived an ascetic life, and was already in all 
but profession a monk. The bishop offered him a living, 
which he declined. His father suggested that he should 
take the cowl, and his mother urged it with all a woman’s 
eloquence, when she proposes what she believes to be con- 
ducive to a child’s eternal welfare. He took the monastic 
vows in the monastery of St. Mary's which had been con- 
verted, within his father’s memory, into the Cathedral 
chapter. This was the work of Oswald who held the see 
in commendam when he was Archbishop of York. Oswald 
had thrown himself into the movement of the Dunstan 
party, when Dunstan attempted to expel the married clergy 
from the cathedrals and to replace them by Benedictines, 
Oswald had acted with discretion, with some regard for 
the feelings of others, and with great caution. There 
had been a monastery at Worcester from the year 743, 
under the name of St. Mary’s. But this was not the 
Cathedral. The bishop's cathedra was at St. Peter's, and 
had been there ever since the foundation of the see in 680, 
‘The chapter of the Cathedral consisted of secular clergy, 
many of them married. Oswald’s first. step was to attend 
the chapel of St. Mary’s Minstor, instead of taking his place 
upon the throne in St, Peter’s Church. 

He was popular as a preacher. He was regarded as a 
saint ; the people flocked to St. Mary’s to hear his sermons 
and to receive his blessing. . St. Peter's was deserted. 
Nobody went to the Cathedral. However mortified tho 
members of the Cathedral body may have been by this treat- 
ment on the part of the bishop, they had not much reason to 
complain. The conservative members of the chapter, who 
were likely to oppose his measures of reform, he removed to 
a distance by bestowing preferments upon them, or by 
granting them leases on advantageous terms, and the 
others he assiduously courted, until the Cathedral body 
was filled with his devoted followers and submissive 
adherents. 

In the year 969, scarcely any opposition was offered to 
the proposal of the treasurer, a creature of Oswald’s, that 
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the keys of tho emptied Cathedral, with all the emoluments 
and territories of the establishment, should be made over to 
the monks of St. Mary’s. 

The bishop now removed his Cathedra to St. Mary’s 
Church, which has ever since been the cathedral of the 
diocese ; and, finding that a building which sufficed for the 
church of a monastery was not sufficiently commodious for 
a cathedral, he proceeded to erect a new church in the 
churchyard of the neglected St. Peter's. 

‘The chapter of the new Cathedral consisted of monks, from 
that time till the Reformation, when the monks were treated 
as they had treated the secular clergy, and the secular clergy 
thus restored have retained possession to the present hour. 
Such was the monastery into which Wulfstan was now 
admitted. But if, in joing himself to the Cathedral body, 
his object was to secure for himself peace, serenity, and 
leisure, he was almost immediately deceived. 

From the Danegelt, which Ethelred had imposed to enable 
him to repel the Danes, Canute the Dane had graciously, 
and with sound policy, liberated the people. But when 
Hardicanute came to the throne he reinforced the payment, 
not, indeed, to repel, but to reward his countrymen, the 
mariners of the fleet which had conveyed him to England. 
This proceeding naturally gave offence to his Anglo- 
Saxon subjects ; and, when he sent his body-guard to collect 
the tax in Worcester, the huscarls, Feadu and Thurstan, 
‘were resisted and compelled to fly in peril of their lives, to 
seek refuge in the tower of the minster. They were pur- 
sued by the outraged populace and slain, ‘This happened 
on the 4th of May. In November, the news reached the 
monks that an army was approaching to take vengeance. 
The monks and inhabitants generally had time for flight. 
They left the city, and fortified themselves upon an island 
in the Severn. ‘The country was ravaged and plundered for 
four days, and on the fifth the town was sacked. 

When Wulfstan and his brethren returned to their home, 
they found their Cathedral in ruins, and we may assign a 
probable reason why the vengeance of the Danes should have 
beon especially directed against St. Mary’s Church. 

T must here allude to the disgusting practice sometimes 
resorted to by our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, of flaying the 
dead bodies of their Danish enemies, that they might aflix 
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the skins to the doors of churches, in the expectation that 
they would act on the principle of a scarecrow, that they 
would excite superstitious fears and deter aggression. In the 
fifth volume of the Archeological Journal, we have a paper 
on the subject written by Mr. Albert Way, with his accus- 
tomed accuracy of research and logical precision, At Wor- 
cester, in the crypt of the Cathedral, the wooden doors thus 
desecrated may still be seen. They were originally in the west 
doorway, that is, facing the Severn, from which quarter the 
Danish’ attack might be expected. ‘The west end of the 
Cathedral has been attributed to Bishop John de Pagham, 
Dut the wooden doors appear to have been retained and 
placed in the new doorways, from whence they were after- 
wards removed to the north entrance of the nave. 

Now, taking all circumstances into consideration, the most 
probable period for the attachment of the skins of Danes 
to these doors is that in which the Saxons of Worcester 
triumphed over the Danes of Hardicanute ; at all events, the 
doors cannot be of later date than the time of Wulfstan. These 
barbarous proceedings, if they terrified a few, only exaspe- 
rated the many, and, in spite of the Danes’ skins, or more 
probably on account of the Danes’ skins, the church was nearly 
destroyed, though the damage was not quite so great as is 
generally supposed, since Oswald’s church served the pur- 
poses of a Cathedral till 1084, and even then some of the old 
work was abolished to make room for the new. 

‘Tt was a rule with Wulfstan to do with his might what his 
hands found to do, and he discharged with honor to the 
monastery the duties which now devolved upon him. The 
first office which he filled was that of scholasticus, or keeper 
of the schools. 

Unless Wulfstan had made himself a scholar at Peter- 
borough, he would not have received this appointment. 
‘That he was qualified for it is asserted by Malmesbury, 
who states that he read deeply, and was thoroughly 
acquainted with Holy Scripture?’ Florence of Worcester 
remarks that he now devoted himself to a contemplative life, 
passing nights as well as days in the prayerful study of the 
Bible. He states a fact which he says that he should hardly 
have believed, if he had it not from high authority, that 
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‘Wulfstan would sometimes pass four days and four niglits 
without sleep. A story like this has been told of one of the 
most eminent men of our own day, Lord Brougham. In 
either case, the truth probably is, that something like this 
occurred once in the life of each, under an unusual pressure 
of business, and consequently under circumstances of intense 
excitement. We may add here, that the greatest friend of 
Wulfstan, at a later period, was Robert, Bishop of Hereford, 
a man of universal information, a divine, a lawyer, a mathe- 
matician, a man of science. He: would pass’ days in the 
society of Wulfstan ; and he was not likely to choose for his 
friend and companion a man devoid of literature. I mention 
these circumstances because, in modern story, Wulfstan is 
spoken of as a well-meaning, well-conducted ignoramus, and 
Malmesbury tells us, in his treatise De Gestis Pontificum, 
that Lanfranc had spoken of him as an unlettered man. 
This was probably said before Lanfranc had become well 
acquainted with him, and because Wulfstan contemned the 
kind of knowledge in which Lanfranc excelled. He despised 
the learning, says Malmesbury, which consisted in the 
study of poetic fables and the crooked syllogisms of the 
Dialecticians (the new scholastic system lately introduced on 
the Continent) ; and he spoke Norman-French imperfectly. 
But Malmesbury truly observed that no man could have 
preached with such power, elegance, eloquence, and effect as 
‘Wulfstan did, and that too very frequently without premedi- 
tation, and not be a man of cultivated intellect. 

Of Wulfstan’s mode of teaching I have nothing to report. 
Of his discipline we have the following instance. He was 
not only liberal in his alms-deeds, but very considerate in 
his mode of administering to the wants of others. This was 
one secret of his popularity. Wulfstan would arrange his 
poor on seats, and employ the young men of his school to 
carry their repast. They were made to place the food with 
bended knee, as was the custom then with servants, upon 
the table, and to pour water upon the hands of his pauper 
guests. If any one, conscious of his high birth, evinced an 
unwillingness to obey, Wulfstan would chide him as contu- 
macious. He would abase the proud and exalt the lowly. 

‘Walfstan, after a time, accepted the office of precentor. 
‘He was a good musician, and the Anglo-Saxons were fond 
of music, Nevertheless, I greatly fear that the manner in 
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which Wulfstan performed this part of his duty must have been. 
peculiarly annoying to the choir. Of his mode of proceeding 
swe happen to have an instance. When the Bishop of Wor- 
cester made his visitations, himself on horseback, he was 
attended, as he travelled through a thinly populated and 
only half-cultivated country, by a lange cavaleade. ‘To make 
the time pass pleasantly, as the cavalcade wound its way 
through the straggling village or the streets of a town, along 
the banks of the Severn or skirting the heights of Malvern, 
the bishop would call upon the precentor to intone a psalm, 
and all the company would join in a mighty chorus. This 
suggests pleasant ideas. But Wulfstan was a very absent 
man; and one habit of his must have tried the patience 
and temper of his choir. When some verse occurred which 
spoke to bis heart or caused a special excitement. to his 
devotional feclings, that verse, instead of proceeding to 
the next, he would repeat over and over again, with eyes 
uplifted and extended hands. This he would frequently do 
whenever the prayer-verses recurred; as Malmesbury says, 
“usque ad fastidium concantantis.” ? 

But if Wulfstan was a bad precentor he became an admi- 
yable prior. There is some difficulty in fixing the date of 
his appointment to this office, He succeeded Ethelwin or 
Agelwin, butit does not appear when Aithelwin died, Florence 
states that Wulfstan received the benediction from Aldred. It 
must therefore have been after the year 1044, in which year 
‘Aldred was consecrated Bishop of Worcester. It was baforo 
the year 1058; for the ancient Register of Worcester, 
according to Stevens, informs us that Earl Leofric and his 
wife Godiva, whose name we still hold in honor at Coventry, 
restored the manor of Blackwell to the Church, Wulfstan 
being then prior, and Leoftie died in August, 1057. It is 
conjectured by Stevens that Wulfstan succeeded in 10502 
and finding the Cathedral in a dilapidated state through the 
Danes, he busied himself in raising funds for its restoration. 

He immediately gave his heart and soul to his new duties. 
‘The church and monastery were in a dilapidated condition. 
There had been such intestine broils in the time of his imme- 
diate predecessor, that, instead of the numerous convent 
of monks instituted by Oswald, scarcely twelve remained. 
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Wulfstan almost immediately raised the number to fifty, 
over whom he exercised a considerate and paternal discipline, 

A Cathedral is the parish church of the whole diocese, and 
Wolfstan felt that, as head of the chapter, he had pastoral 
duties to discharge. He found that the children of the poor 
generally remained unbaptized, because the clergy, in viola~ 
tion of every principle of the Church, refused to administer 
that sacrament unless a fee were paid; and by the venal 
clergy the ordinance of preaching had been neglected. Prior 
‘Wolfstan was seon every day at the door of the Cathedral 
ready to baptize the children that were brought; and not 
only did the poor crowd around him, but the rich, having 
entertained an idea of his saintly character, would place 
their children in his arms. 

As a preacher none could equal him. “You would ima- 
gine,” says Malmesbury, “that the words he uttered from 
the pulpit came forth from the shrine of some evangelist or 
prophet. Like a thunder-bolt they came down upon the 
‘wicked, they were distilled like dew on the souls of the elect. 
His subject was always Christ and Him crucified. So wisely 
did he choose his texts, that of the Lord Jesus Christ he was 
for ever speaking, ‘Him first, Him last, Him midst and 
without end” 

He did not—who does ‘escape the attacks of the malig- 
nant, even when doing that for which it might be supposed 
not the shadow of blame could be adduced. But those who, 
in these days, find fault with the supplementary services in 
our Cathedrals, affirming that they have a tendency to empty 
the parish churches, which they do not, had a representative 
in one Winrich, a monk of Worcester. It pertained, this 
man said, to a bishop only to preach to the people. Wulfstan 
‘was intruding upon the ‘episcopal office ; taking too much 
upon himself’; indulging his own vanity, not seeking, as he 
professed, the salvation of souls. Silence and the cloister, as 
Winrich declared, were the proper place for a monk. Nothing, 
however, could move Wulfstan to wrath ; he replied meekly, 
and pursued his course. Winrich’s conscience reproached 
him, and he had the manliness to avow it. It was reported 
and believed that he had been rebuked in a vision from 
Heaven ; whether he himself gave rise to this story we know 
not, but the tendency of the age was to attribute ordinary 
occurrences to a miraculous interposition. 
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Wulfstan, when prior, was a pattern of punctuality in 
attending the offices of the Church, and we have an instance 
of his discipline. If he perceived the stall of one of the 
brethren vacant at the midnight service—a thing not unusual 
in his predecessor's time—Wulfstan would not find fault 
with him in the presence of others, but, as soon as the ser- 
vice was over, he would proceed to his chamber,- knock up 
the drowsy monk, and make him repeat the service, himself 
bearing his part. 

Tt was the custom to quarter distinguished foreigners 
upon the wealthy monasteries. It secured the visitors’ 
comfort while it saved the king expense. In the Lent of 
1062, two cardinals appeared in England, legates of Alex- 
ander IL Their business was political rather than ecclesi- 
astical, if we may so say, at a period when Church and 
State were so closely united. They were sent as guests to 
Prior Walfstan, to remain with him till Easter, as Edward 
the Confessor could not transact business in Lent. Wulf 
stan was accustomed to keep Lent with strictness ; the 
cardinals were more lax. Few indeed could come up to 
‘Wulfstan’s mark. On three days of each week he abstained 
from food: on the other three he ate only bread and 
common vegetables. On Sunday, a feast-day, he partook of 
fish and wine, He felt need of refreshment, and being a 
thoroughly practical man, he gave himself every year a 
season of complete relaxation. He carried out ‘the same 
principle, If he was to be strict and abstemious during six 
days of Lent, he must make his Sunday a day of holy enjoy- 
ment. But Wulfstan was a perfect gentleman in his feelings. 
He did not try to force his discipline upon others. With 
true hospitality he permitted his guests to enjoy whatever 
they deemed allowable. He was not to dictate to them. He 
alleged, as the ground of his own abstinence, his stricter 
rule and his special vows. 

One of his guests was Hermenfrid, Bishop of Sion, whose 
friendship was, on more occasions than one, of service to 
Wulfstan. He and his companion left Worcester, in admira~ 
tion of its prior, his hospitality, his politeness, his toleration 
towards others, and his strictness towards himself,—a strict- 
ness which it was difficult to imitate, but to which the opinion 
of the age attached a peculiar sanctity. They departed 
fully convinced that they had been the guests of a holy man. 
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For some time before the arrival of the cardinals, eccle- 
siastical affairs had been in an unsatisfactory state at Wor- 
cester. Aldred, consecrated in 1044, had been elected 
Archbishop of York in 1060, Oswald and other prelates 
had held the see of Worcester in commendam with the 
metropolitan see of York, and Aldred could not understand 
why the favour should not be conceded to him. The whole 
of the year 1061 was consumed by fruitless intrigues to 
effect this purpose. It was, however, at last, determined 
that he should resign the see of Worcester,—and who was 
to be his successor 7 

The accounts are conflicting as to the preliminary pro- 
ceedings and the endeavours to influence the king’s mind ; 
but the resnlé was the appointment of Wulfstan, In the 
days of the Confessor, as in our own, the king gave per- 
mission to the chapter to clect, but expected them to elect 
his nominee. The chapter of Worcester were prepared to 
elect their prior; but the king’s mind was not made up. 
Edward, false to his race, disliked the Anglo-Saxons, and 
would gladly have preferred a Norman ; but at this time 
the party of Godwin had the ascendancy, and they strongly 
pressed upon the king the nomination of Wulfstan. The 
cardinals arrived at Easter to back their suit. They were 
fall of culogies of the piety of their late host, and this 
determined the mind of the weak but devout king. 

‘Wulfstan, like men of ardent piety in all ages, shrank 
from the acceptance of the proffered office, with an earnest- 
ness incomprehensible to those whose estimate of episcopal 
responsibilities is low, and who rank high the personal 
advantages attendant upon wealth and station. At length 
he yielded to the solicitations of his friends, which would be 
‘the more urgent from the importance of strengthening the 
Anglo-Saxon influence in opposition to the Norman predi- 
lections of Edward. But a difficulty arose as to his conse- 
cration, ‘The see of Worcester having been on more than 
‘one occasion held in commendam with that of York, some 
fear was entertained that the archbishop might claim the 
Bishop of Worcester as his suffragan. At a later period a 
controversy on this subject did actually arise. While, there~ 
fore, Wulfstan was consecrated by his friend and predecessor, 
Aldred, he was required to take the oath of canonical 
obedience to the Archbishop of Canterbury: neither was 
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Archbishop Stigand contented with this, he required the 
‘Archbishop of York to make a promise, in the presence of 
the king and his nobles, that he would not put forth any 
claim to ecclesiastical or secular dominion over Wulfstan, 
either by reason of his having consecrated him, or by reason 
of his having been one of his monks before consecration. 

The consecration took place at York on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1062; and Wulfstan addressed himself to his new 
duties. All accounts agree in stating the diligence with 
which those duties were discharged. He was a great church 
builder, In all parishes under his jurisdiction, says Malmes- 
bury, he built churches, and elsewhere he persuaded others 
to do the same. His chief work was at Westbury, where he 
not only restored the half-demolished church, but attached 
to it a monastery, so as to supply missionaries to the adja- 
cent districts, His reforms were not in some respects in 
accordance with modern notions. Wooden altars, says 
Malmesbury, were common in England, and had existed 
from ancient days, Against these Wulfstan made war, and 
substituted altars of stone. 

As he had been diligent in the administration of baptism 
when he was a priest, he was now equally diligont in 
administering the ordinance of confirmation. He was ever 
ready to ride from one end of the diocese to the other when 
he might be of service to the most humble of his flock. He 
continued to preach in the vulgar tongue, and he was always 
attended by the treasurer of his household to bestow his 
alms upon’ the poor. He won the confidence of all con- 
scionce-stricken men, and many who in those days of 
violence had sad tales to tell, sought interviews to open 
their grief and to confess their sins. Confession had not 
yet been systematised into an ordinance, and his inter- 
course with sinners was more like that which still obtains 
between a pious pastor and his flock. He would receive the 
most atrocious offender upon his penitence, with kindness 
and sympathy. ‘There was nothing haughty in his manner ; 
he did not, says Malmesbury, start back horrified, when 
men. confessed their offences, as if they were unheard-of 
crimes. He wept with those that wept, and gave the best 
advice in the kindest manner, ever afterwards treating those 
who had thus confided in him, whether high or low, as his 
personal friends, 
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It is a sore trial to a busy man to have to lay aside im- 
portant work, to listen to unimportant communications from 
inconsiderable persons. It is one of the trials of a pastor, 
to which he must, however, submit, if he is really watching 
for souls, since what is intrinsically unimportant, may be 
relatively important to a weak brother. Wulfstan, with true 
pastoral feeling, was accessible to all persons at all times. 
He repelled no one : whenever he was sent for, he was on 
the instant prepared to go: he would postpone any business 
on which he was engaged, and desired that if sent for at 
night he might be at once aroused. 

‘As a bishop he was under the necessity of retaining a 
considerable number of soldiers, especially when, after the 
Conquest, there was some fear of a Danish invasion. Ile 
made a point, whenever he was at home, of dining in the 
common hall, and of joining with them in conversation. He 
attended to preserve order and to prevent excess,—and 
being present, he stated that he thought it a breach of good 
manners to awe people into silence, and not to put them at 
their ease by encouraging converse. 

A specimen of his table-talk has been preserved. He 
was accustomed to attend to his dress, having observed that. 
it was a symptom of pride when a person in high station 
did not attend to little things. But, for some reason, he 
did not come into the fashion in wearing rich furs. - 
His cloak was made of lambswool. This gave offence to 
his friend Geoffrey of Coutances, who, on one occasion, 
when on a visit: at Wich-episcopi, remonstrated with 
‘Wulfstan on the subject. A man in your position, he 
said, ought to wear sable, or beaver, or foxskin, Wulfstan 
smiled and said, “You are a politician; I leave it to 
politicians and men of the world to array themselves in 
the skins of versute animals; I shall stick to my lambs- 
wool, an emblem that I never mean to change my coat.”— 
“Well, but you ought at least to wear catskin,” said the 
Bishop of Coutances ;— Nay,” rejoined Wulfstan, “I have 
often heard Agnus Dei sung, but never Cattus Dei.” This 
may sound irreverent and profane, but it was regarded as 
remarkably clever when Malmesbury wrote ; and on such 
points it certainly is not for us to he too severe. 

“We may here mention an instanco of Wulfstan’s good temper. 
‘When he was on his visitations he made a point of attending 
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daily service in the nearest church. Once, on his way to 
London, he announced his intention of visiting a church at 
some distance. His suite remonstrated, for it was Christmas 
tide and remarkably cold. ‘The way was miry, there was no 
pathway, a sleety drizzle was falling. A man named Frewen 
undertook the office of guide, and thought it a good joke to 
lead the bishop, under a semblance of care and reverence, 
where the swamp was deepest and the road rough. The 
Dishop sank up to his knees and lost his shoe. It was hoped 
that he would discontinue his journey. But no—he was not 
the man to give in, It was late in the day before he re- 
tured to his lodgings. He was wearied and cold. But he 
would not give a triumph to Frewen by uttering a complaint. 
He treated the whole matter as an amusing adventure. But 
he paid his tormentors in their own coin: he directed them 
to search for his lost shoe. This was only reasonable, but, 
in the state of the weather and the roads, it was neither an 
easy nor a pleasant duty which they were then compelled to 
perform, 

‘A good man, as we have before remarked, is sure to be 
censured ; the devil will take caro of that; and so now it 
was said, that Wulfstan lowered the dignity of his office by 
his affability. He was ready with his answer—* He that 
is greatest among you, let him be your servant. I am your 
bishop and master’; therefore I ought, in another sense, to be 
the servant of all, according to our Lord’s precept.” 

‘A practical answor was indeed returned to these objectors 
when the fault-finders saw the first men of the country 
seeking the society of Wulfstan ; not only asking his advice 
in what related to the well-being of their own souls, but 
consulting him also in what pertained to political interests. 
On one occasion, the illustrious Harold turned out. of his 
road and travelled thirty miles in order that he might hold 
conversation with the bishop, and, at a later poriod of his life, 
as he was proceeding northward to rectify the consequences 
of Tosti’s mis-management, he had a long interview with 
Walfstan, when both the earl and the bishop, as we are told, 
took a gloomy view of public affairs, under the impression 
that the degeneracy of the Saxon race would bring down 
the vengeance of Heaven. 

Notwithstanding the degeneracy of the age it is to be 
remarked that the Anglo-Saxon dynasty terminated in a 
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solemn act of religion—the consecration of Westminster 
Abbey, to which Edward the Confessor summoned his nobles 
and people at the feast of Christmas, 1065. Wulfstan, with 
all the prelates and great men of the realm, obeyed the sum- 
mons ; but on Christmas eve the king was suddenly seized 
with fever, and with difficulty took part in the solemnity. 
He rallied, however, from this dangerous illness, which 
brought him to the point of death. ‘The time was one of 
great anxiety to Wulfstan and other patriots. Edward died 
on the 5th of May, 1066. Events succeeded to each other 
with that rapidity which seems to accomplish a revolution 
before half the world is aware of its commencement. In one 
year occurred the death of the king, the coronation of Harold, 
and the apparent brief triumph of the Anglo-Saxon party, 
—the intrigues and landing of Tosti,—the battle of Stamford 
Bridge, and the final overthrow of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty 
‘at Hastings, or, as “a minute philosopher” would have us 
say, the battle of Senlae. 

‘After the battle, we find Wulfstan attending the Wite- 
nagemot, which assembled in London to concert measures to 
be adopted under the emergency. He acquiesced in all the 
proceedings. He was aware, as all were, of the ambition 
and incapacity of the Earls Edwin and Morcar, and, to put 
‘an end to their intrigues, he concurred in the suggestion, 
that the young Atheling, Edgar, should be anointed as the 
representative of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. 

It was hoped that the Anglo-Saxons would rally round 
the child, and that a regency might be formed, It was soon 
found, however, that these hopes were fallacious. No de- 
pendence could be placed on the Earls Edwin and Morcar. 
The Anglo-Saxons, without a leader, were also without an 
army ; on the other hand, the greatest general and the most 
unscrupulous statesman of the age was with a victorious 
army at the gates of the city. The intimidated Londoners, 
exposed to the intrigues of the Normanizers, who were 
numerous, were inclined to come to terms with the Cou- 
queror, and to succumb. 

The Conqueror was himself allied to the Saxon Royal 
Family ; and, as Canute had happily united both Danes and 
Saxons under his paternal government, it might be reason- 
ably hoped that William would follow his noble example. 

‘Wulfstan, therefore, again concurred in the decision of tho 
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Witenagemot, when, under the impression that it was im- 
possible to maintain the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, it was 
determined to offer the crown to him, who, if it had not 
been offered, would have seized it. Walfstan formed part, 
of the commission, which consisted of the young Atheling 
himself, the two archbishops, the most eminent among the 
‘Thanes, together with the leading citizens of London, when 
thoy waited upon William at Berkhampstead, and tendered 
to him their allegiance. He afterwards assisted at William’s 
coronation. 

From this time Wulfstan remained firm in his loyalty to 
the Conqueror and his family. Like another Jeremiah, he 
lamented the misfortunes of his people, but he counselled 
them to submit to the powers that be, since the powers that 
be are ordained by God, even if they be only ordained for 
the punishment of evil-doers. We have seen how, before 
the Revolution under William, Wulfstan, in conference with 
Harold, had anticipated a visitation of vengeance upon the 
country on account of the increasing immorality of the 
people; and, after the Conquest, he continued to remind his 
countrymen that the Normans were the rod which the 
Divine arm wielded for their deserved castigation. If the 
“Anglo-Saxons replied, as they justly might, that the Normans 
were worse sinners than themselves, he warned them that it 
was their business to judge not others, but themselves, and 
he remarked that the rod, when done with, might itself be 
cast into the fire ; that Satan was a creature more evil than 
man, yet, for the punishment of man, the agency of Satan 
‘was tolerated.+ 

But while he thus preached he was known to have at 
heart the welfare of the Anglo-Saxon race, and therefore he 
was trusted, He was ever ready to alleviate the sufferings 
of his people, but, seeing how those sufferings were multi- 
plied by their impotent revolts, he would never sanction a 
recourse toarms. His whole object seems to have been, while 
proud of his own Anglo-Saxon birth, to create a good under- 
standing between the hostile races, and to bring the Anglo- 
Saxons and the Normans into friendly relations. He was in 
this respect in advance of his age, and his conduct stands 
in direct contrast to that of Stigand. Both were good and 
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patriotic men. Both had concurred in the expediency of 
yielding to the force of circumstances, and of sending in 
their adhesion to the government of the Conqueror. But, 
when William was provoked to acts of tyranny, and ceased 
to adhere to the promises which, according to Matthew 
Paris? he originally made of observing the laws of King 
Edward, Stigand felt himself exonerated from his promise of 
allegiance, and joined the standard of revolt. Wulfstan, on 
the contrary, never wavered in his loyalty, and we trace a 
compact between the Bishop of Worcester and the Con- 
queror so early as the year 1067. William was crowned on 
Christmas-day, 1066, “and in 1067 we find a grant to 
Wulfstan and his church of two hides of land at Cullacliffe, 
on the condition that he and his clergy continue faithfully 
“to intercede for the benefit of the Conqueror’s soul, and of 
aoe who assisted him when he obtained the lordship of the 
land.” 

Wiulfstan thought it so essential to the well-being of the 
country to support the government de facto, that he formed 
a league with seven Anglo-Saxon abbots, who, with the 
consont of their brethren, appointed Wulfstan as their leader, 
and bound themselves to yield obedience with heart and 
hand “to their worldly Lord William and the Lady 
Matilda.” 

‘This desire to obliterate party fecling is observable even 
in little things. The Anglo-Saxon nobility were accustomed 
to let their hair and their beards grow, and to destroy the 
party distinction, orders were issued, according to Matthew 
Paris, that they should shave their beards and cut their 
hair after the Norman fashion.”* Now Wulfstan possessed 
an unguicularium, a small knife to pare his nails, we are 
told, and to scrape the dust off his books; and on more 
than one occasion, when he chanced to meet one of his 
countrymen who refused to obey, and appeared in flowing 
curls and a long beard, he would pull out his knife, and 
inflict summary punishment on the offender. 

Although in the miserable year 1069 the Cathedral of 
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Worcester shared the fate of other religious houses, yet this 
did not exasperate Wulfstan to deviate from the line of 
policy he had marked out for himself; for wo find him 
present at the council which was convened by William in 
1070 for the deposition of Stigand. Wulfstan acquiesced 
in the proceedings of that synod, over which presided his 
friend Hermenfrid, Bishop of Sion, and he did not utter a 
word in favor of the persecuted primate. His silence must 
be attributed, in part at least, to the fact of his having been 
entirely opposed to the political views of Stigand. It was 
not from want of courage, for Wulfstan presented himself 
before the synod prepared to defend his own and to make 
good his cause, when justice required it, against the king 
himself. He demanded restoration of “certain appurte- 
nances to the see of Worcester,” which Aldred had retained 
when he was translated to York, and which had now passed 
into the king’s hands. He insisted that justice should be 
done to him, not only by those who presided at the council, 
but by William himself. The judgment given was a fair 
one, viz., that as the see of York was vacant, and as there 
‘was no one to defend its rights, the case must stand over. 
The see of York being filled by the appointment of 
Archbishop Thomas, the case was again heard, according to 
Florence of Worcester, who speaks enthusiastically on the 
subject, at a place called Pedreda, in the presence of the 
king, of Archbishop Lanfrane, the bishops, abbots, earls, and 
all the magnates of England. Judgment was given in favor 
of Wulfstan. At the same time the see of Worcester was 
‘declared to be in the province of Canterbury, and all the 
vills which Aldred had retained to the day of his death 
were restored.? 

Ihave observed, in the Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, that there existed a good understanding between 
‘Wulfstan and the successor of Stigand, if not a cordial 
friendship. ‘This assertion takes for granted that there is 
no foundation for the improbable legend, so often repeated, 
ropresenting Lanframe as determined to depose Wulfstan, 
and commanding him to deliver up his pastoral staff: and 
Wulfstan, after delivering a very poetical address to the 
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bones of King Edward, driving his staf into the tombstone, 
where in the hard stone it was immediately embedded ; and 
Lanfranc then making an apology, requesting Wulfstan to 
take back his staff; and Wulfstan then drawing the staff 
from the stone in which it had been embedded as easily as 
if the hard stone had been clay; and Archbishop Lanfrane 
and King William falling down on their knees to beg 
Wullstan’s pardon. ‘The legend concludes with representing 
the two bishops giving each to each a blessing and a kiss, 
and then walking away from the council hand-in-hand in 
the most loving manner. The legend rests on the authority 
of Ailred of Rievaulx, who did not live till the next century; 
and, speaking of whose superstitious weakness, Mr. Wright 
says, that he generally prefers improbable legends to sober 
trath? 

Discarding the legend, however, it still remains a question 
with some writers whether Lanfranc did or did not desire to 
effect the deposition of Wulfstan ; and certainly William of 
Malmesbury states, “Sub seniore Willielmo inclamatum est 
‘Wulfstano a Lanfranco de literarum inscitia.” 

We know that Lanfranc, when he first arrived in England, 
was prejudiced against the Anglo-Saxon Church and clergy, 
and he may therefore at one time have spoken disrespectfully 
of Wulfstan, who certainly was not present at Lanfranc’s 
consecration ; but it is certain that the two prelates soon 
came to a good understanding, and co-operated in all that 
related to the affairs both of Church and State. The con- 
fidence of the Archbishop in the Bishop of Worcester is 
evinced by the fact of his asking him to hold a visitation of 
the diocese of Chester, on the ground of its being inaccessible 
to the Normans. The idea of sending an Anglo-Saxon 
prelate into the midst of an Anglo-Saxon population would 
not have been entertained, unless the fullest confidence had 
been placed in the loyalty and discretion of Wulfstan. 

On another occasion, when application was made by 
the Archbishop of York to the primate for the loan of 
two of his suffragans to assist at a consecration, one of 
the prelates selected by Lanfranc was Wulfstan, Bishop of 
Worcester. 

‘The two illustrious prelates, Lanfranc and Wulfstan, are 
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found acting together in their successful endeavours to sup- 
press the slave trade, For this trade Bristol had long been 
infamous ; the traffic being chiefly carried on with Ireland. 
Hither degraded parents would send their children, and the 
seducer the mistress of whom he was wearied, for sale and 
exportation ; and the miseries consequent upon the accursed 
traffic ensued. Wulfstan himself attacked the stronghold of 
the enemy: he would go to Bristol and remain there for 
two or three months, remonstrating with the slave merchants 
and preaching on cach Lord’s day. But, though preaching 
and remonstrating would do something, he was aware that 
he could not succeed without obtaining external aid; he 
therefore applied to Lanfranc to make interest with the 
king, that the strong arm of the law might give effect to the 
eloquence of the preacher. The slave trade was, in some 
manner, profitable to the king, who was, on that account, 
unwilling to interfere; but he was at length persuaded by 
Lanfranc ; and such was the success of the movement, that 
not in Bristol only, but in all parts of the kingdom, the slave 
trade was put down? 

‘On the death of William, Wulfstan co-operated with the 
archbishop in carrying out: the directions of the Conqueror 
with reference to the succession to the English crown. He 
assisted at the coronation of William Rufus, and soon after 
appeared in arms in defence of the Government. 

‘Wulfstan did indeed appear more than once as a warrior, 
and in that character he had rendered essential service to 
the Conqueror, In the rebellion headed by Roger, Earl of 
Hereford, in 1074, Florence of Worcester informs us that 
“Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, with a strong body of 
troops, and Ethelwy, Abbot of Evesham, with his vassals, 
supported by Urso, sheriff of Worcestershire, and Walter 
de Lacy, with their own followers, and a general muster of 
the people, marched against the Earl of Hereford to prevent 
his fording the Severn.” To Wulfstan’s influence we may 
attribute the fact that in this campaign the English were 
fighting side by side with the Normans. 

In 1088, Wulfstan must have been upwards of eighty 
years of age;. but the stout old man stood forth as the 
champion of William Rufus, when Roger de Montgomery 
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had taken up arms in favour of Robert, Duke of Normandy. 
He did not himself go into the battle, but he sont forth his 
retainers, and it was chiefly through his exertions that the 
city of Worcester was saved from destruction, and that the 
rebellion was suppressed. Some details are given both in 
tho Saxon Chronicle and by Florence of Worcester. 

During all this time Wulfstan had been engaged in 
husbanding his own resources and those of the church. of 
Worcester for the great work which, from the days of Har- 
dicanute, he had at heart—the rebuilding of his cathedral. 
In 1084 the work commenced. Preparatory to laying the 
foundations, the work of Oswald was to be removed. Wulf 
stan witnessed the demolition, and while all wore rejoicing 
around him, he was heard by one of the chapter standing 
near ‘him to heave a deep sigh: “Surely,” said the monk, 
“instead of regretting the past, you ought rather to rejoice 
at what is taking place, and that such things are done for 
the Church in your time, that buildings are now erected 
in a style of beauty and splendour unknown to our fore- 
fathers.” “Nay,” replied Wulfitan, “wo are destroying 
the work of holy men, and think in our pride to improve 
upon it. In times past they were indeed unskilled to 
erect magnificent piles; but under whatever roof they 
might, be assembled they knew how to offer themselves 
a willing sacrifice to God, and to draw their flocks after 
them. A miserable change it will be, if, instead of edify- 
ing souls, we be content with merely piling one stone upon 
another.” 

The speech is characteristic. The heart of Wulfstan was 
with his Anglo-Saxon ancestors, whose virtues he admired 
and revered ; but, when called upon to act, he thought only 
of what was practical, and availed himself of all the im- 
provements of the existing generation. ‘The poetry of his 
character endeared him to the Saxons, the Normans had 
entire confidence in his uprightness, and bis practical com- 

+ mon sense made him a counsellor to whose judgment all 
parties deferred. He wopt over the wreck of Oswald’s 
cathedral—he Inid the foundations of that upon which wo 
still gaze with admiration. The cathedral was completed in 
1088, in which year it was solemnly consecrated. 

Like a wise man, Wulfstan provided for the endowment as 
well as the erection of his church. He endowed the church 
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of Worcester by a grant of fifteen hides of land in Alves- 
ton,—land which had formerly belonged to the see, but 
which had been seized by some powerful persons in the late 
disturbed times, from whom he repurchased it.> 

Archdeacon Churton observes that there is a sermon in 
the Anglo-Saxon or Early English language which is thought 
to be Wulfstan’s* To his pen we may certainly attribute 
the brief account which we possess of the proceedings of 
a synod which he held in 1092. Its title is “The Prive- 
legium,” that is, the enactment, or resolution, or determination, 
— of St. Wulfstan concerning the church of St. Helen ;” it 
is printed in the Anglia Sacra. It commences thus :—“I, 
Walfstan, by the grace of God, Bishop of Worcester, de~ 
termined to hold a synod in the minster of St. Mary’s, in 
the crypt of the church, which I built from the foundations, 
and by the merey of God afterwards consecrated. This 
synod was held in the year of our Lord 1092, the xvth 
indiction. There were assembled all the wisest men invited 
from the three shires in our diocese, Worcester, Gloucester, 
and Warwick, because that I, being full of days, sensible of 
my bodily weakness, and perceiving the ond of my life 
approaching, was desirous of disposing canonically the eccle- 
siastical affairs committed to our charge, and by their wise 
concert, of correcting and amending whatever required 
amendment.” 3 

‘The principal thing which occupied the attention of the 
synod was a question between two presbyters, Alfnoth, the 
presbyter of St. Helen’s, and Alam, presbyter of St. Alban’s, 
concerning their parishes and the customs of their churches. 
‘The debate lasted a considerable time, and was complicated 
bya claim to St. Helen’s church put in by the prior and 
chapter. 

The whole subject was thoroughly investigated, and at 
length completely setéled. ‘The document concludes thus : 
“T, Wulfstan, approving the testimony now adduced as true, 
have put an end to the controversy of the Presbyters and * 
have corroborated the same with the testimony of this Holy 
Synod, and our hand and seal ; cautiously providing that no 
dissension nor scandal shall hereafter arise out of these 
matters, in this holy mother Church, between the monks or 
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any other persons whatsoever. ‘To those who observe these 
decrees, may eternal life be granted in the heavens. May 
he who breaks them or changes them for the worse be 
damned with the devil and his angels in perpetual torment. 
Amen.” 

The learned author of The Regular Dissection of the 
Saxon Chronicle attributes to Wulfstan all the entries 
between the years 1034 and 1079. He, first of all, estab- 
lishes the fact that the manuscript was executed at Wor- 
cester; and then quotes certain passages which undoubtedly 
express the principles upon which Wulfstan uniformly and 
consistently acted. 

The following remarkable description of William the 
Conqueror could hardly have been written by any one else, 
for wo know of no other person who was in the position 
which the writer assumes for himself. 

“If there be any one who wishes to know what sort of 
man he was, or what honor he had, or of how many lands 
he was lord, we write concerning him just what we found 
him, we, who have seen him, we who at one time lived in 
his court. The King William of whom we speak was a very 
wise man, and a very powerful; more honorable and far 
stronger than any of his ancestors. To those good men 
who loved God he was gentle ; but beyond all measure stern 
to those men who opposed his own will. On that same site 
where God permitted him that he should win England, he 
erected a great minster, and placed therein monks, and well 
he endowed it. In his day was the great minster built at 
Canterbury, and also many others over all England. Also 
was this land exceedingly well filled with religious, who 
guided their lives according to the rule of St. Benedict. 
And such was the condition of Christendom in his day, that 
each man followed what belonged to his order, just as he 
himself pleased. He was also very dignified; each year he 
wore his crown thrice, as often as he was in England ; on 
Easter he wore it at Winchester, on Whitsuntide at West- 
minster, on Christmas at Gloucester. And at these times 
there were with him all the powerful men from over all 
England, archbishops and diocesan bishops, abbots and earls, 
thanes and knights. So very severe a man was he, and so 
quickly provoked, that no one dared to do anything against 
his will. He bad in his bonds earls who had acted against 
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his pleasure. Bishops he deposed from their bishopric, 
and abbots from their abbacies, and thanes he put in prison ; 
and at last he did not spare his own brother, who was called 
Odo, He was a very poiverful bishop in Normandy ; his 
see was at Bayeux, and he was the foremost of all men to 
augment the power of the king. He had an earldom in 
England, and when the king was in Normandy, then was 
he the most powerful man in this land, and him William 
imprisoned. 

Among other matters this must by no means be for- 
gotten, the good peace that he made in this land ; so that a 
man of property might go by himself alone over his realm 
unhurt, having’ his bosom full of gold. No man dared to 
slay another, how great soever the evil which he had done 
to the other. He reigned over England, and so entirely did 
he understand it. by his cunning policy, that there was not 
a hide of land within England that he knew not who owned 
it, or how much it was worth, and afterwards he put it 
down in his writing. ‘The land of the Britons was in his 
power, and thereon he builé castles, and entirely governed 
that nation, So also he subjugated Scotland by his great 
strength. The land of Normandy was his naturally, and 
he ruled over the earldom called Mans ; and if he’ might 
have lived two years longer, he would have won Ireland by 
his valour and’ without any weapons. Truly in his time 
men had much Iabour and very many sorrows. He caused 
castles to be built, and the poor men to be made to labour 
heavily. ‘The king was so exceedingly stern, and took from 
his subjects many @ mark of gold, and more hundred pounds 
of silver, that he took by right and with great unright of his 
people, for little need. He was fallen into covetousmess, and 
he loved greediness above all, Ho instituted a great pro- 
tection for deer, and he established laws therewith, that 
whosoever slew hart or hind that he should be blinded. He 
forbid the harts and the boars also to be slain, so much he 
loved the tall deer as if he were their father. Also he com- 
manded respecting the hares that they must free fare ; his 
rich men lamented it, and the miserable people murmured 
atit, But so firm was he that he cared nothing for the ill 
will of the whole of them, yet must they entirely follow the 
kking’s pleasure, if they wished to live or possess their land 
—land, or property, or have good quiet. Alas! that any 
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man should be proud, and thus exalt himself, and boast 
above all men. “May the Almighty God show merey to his 
soul, and grant him forgiveness of his sins, 

«These things have we written concerning him, as well 
the good as the evil, that what is good men may accept 
according to their goodness, and entirely forsake that which 
is evil, and walk in the way which leadeth us to the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

In the Lent of 1094, Wulfstan, then in his eighty-seventh 
year, began to show symptoms of decay. His. charities 
increased as his ability to discharge the other duties of his 
high office diminished. At Whitsuntide he became seriously 
ill. His only sister died about this time, and, feeling 
that his own hour was approaching, he summoned the 
friend whom I have already mentioned, Robert, Bishop of 
Hereford, who administered to him the consolations of re- 
ligion, He lingered through the summer, still suffering 
from a low fever, till the year 1095. The new year found 
him confined to his bed, and on the 19th of January he 
passed from the church militant here on earth to the church 
triumphant. 

Iam not aware of there being in existence any modern 
account of Wulfstan, and I think, therefore, you will not 
regard this hour as misspent which has opened to us a 
page of ancient history, and has made.us acquainted with a 
great and good man.” He indeed was no ordinary person 
who, having conversed with Canute, had to officiate at the 
coronation of William Rufus ; who, the friend and coun- 
sellor of the noble Harold, fought, nevertheless, in the 
service of the Norman; who never forfeited the confidence 
of his Anglo-Saxon brethren, and yet was regarded by the 
Conqueror as a friend; who yielded to the pressure of hard 
times, and yet was never accounted a time-server ; who, a 
wise and cautious man of the world, still preserved a sim- 
plicity of character, respected equally by the profane and 
the godly ; who, with a heart replete with poetic sentiment, 
was, nevertheless, a thoroughly practical man; who, the 
representative of a vanquished race, was caressed by their 
victors ; a man to whose influence and example we may 
attribute the temper, if not the policy, which gradually 
induced his countrymen to tolerate their conquerors, until 
the Normans, like the Britons and the Danes, were absorbed 
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into the Anglo-Saxon raco ; and out of the four commingled 
peoples has come forth the great English nation, with our 
noble language and our glorious constitution; with our spirit 
of liberty united with our love of order ; with our zeal to 
promote the well-being of man and the glory of God. 


SAXON BURIAL GROUND AT BASTON, LINCOLNSHIRE, 


By the Rov, Rowan Tnowo%s, M.A, PSA, Hon. Prbendary of Lacon. 


Ownne to the exhibition of some fragments of ancient pot- 
tery in the Temporary Museum of the Lincoln Diocesan Archi- 
tectural Society at Bourn, last year, I wasled to make further 
inquiries as to the spot whence those fragments were obtained, 
and I found that they came from the parish of Baston, situated 
between Stamford and Bourn. Having obtained the requisite 
permission from Lord Chesham, the owner of the land where 
I wished to excavate, at the invitation of his obliging tenant, 
Mr. Thomas Bland, in conjunction with the Rey. 0. P. 
Worsley, the vicar of the adjoining parish of Thurlby, I was 
ensbled. to superintend an examination of the ground where 
portions of urns and other relics had already been found, 
and met with considerable success on the occasion. 

This curious circumstance may deserve notice, that the 
gvass-close to which my attention was directed is called 
Tinker’s Urn,” which is probably a corrupted term that 
appears to point to the finding of an urn there in days of 
old, as it has long been so designated. This close lies on 
the west of the village of Baston, and a little to the east 
of a branch of the Ermin Street, here called “King 
Street.” 

‘After digging into the soil, where on more than one occasion 
pottery had been previously disturbed, several groups of urns 
were discovered beneath the thin surface loam, in the sandy 
subsoil, and at a depth varying from 6 to 16 inches below 
the level of the ground. ‘Although a very ancient pasture 
field, dotted with a few aged elms, its ridged surface clearly 
points to its having been subjected to the action of the 
plough at some period ; anda fact connected with the dis- 
covery about to be described appears to throw back the date 
of that ploughing to a surprisingly early time, viz., that the 
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ums were found at an average depth of one foot beneath 
the tops of the lands, which indicates that this piece of land 
had been arable Jefore it was used as a cemetery by some 
Saxon tribe, because it is obvious that, had these ridges been 
thrown up subsequent to the deposit of the urns within them, 
the urns would necessarily have been found at a lower level, 

‘Ten urns, altogether, were the fruits of the excavation, 
These are all of the same usual dark grey tint, and of soft, 
ill-baked ware. They vary from 5} inches to 11 inches in 
diameter ; but unfortunately most of them crumbled into 
small pieces as soon as they were exposed to the air. Some 
of the urns have the effective raised knobs often seen on 
Anglo-Saxon pottery : the others are ornamented with sur- 
face scorings only. The forms of these urns are unusually 
gracefal, so that, although their material is coarse, and the 
patterns that adorn them have evidently been executed 
hastily, their outlines may be safely compared with those of 
Etruscan and Roman vases, especially in one of the specimens, 
which is of very superior fashion and workmanship. On 
another appears two bands of those little concentric circles 
that formed such a favorite device with the Saxons in the 
treatment of bone and metallic articles, as well as of pottery. 

Each urn was, as usual, nearly filled with fragments of 
calcined bones, and these seem to have been deposited on a 
small layer of the finest sifted gravel of a perfectly evenly 
sized grain, first placed below them. Unfortunately, little 
else but bones was found in these urns, although the hope 
was entertained in some cases that a richer deposit might 
have been discovered, from the fact of some stones, three or 
four in number, having been placed around some of the urns 
for their protection ; in no case, however, was any stone 
found above, nor any covering to prevent the earth from 
mingling with the bones within the vases. Two of the most 
remarkable specimens discovered. are given in figs. 1 and 2. 
In both of these the contour of the neck is skilfully moulded, 
and the varied scorings on the upper portion of one of them 
is worthy of notice. 

‘Two pairs of very small iron shears, or scissors, were found 
in the ums, also a minute fragment of a bone comb. One of 
the former is here figured (see woodcut, figure 3) the size of 
the original. On a previous occasion, a fibula, also here 
represented, was found in an urn on the same spot ; it is of 
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brass, and in most perfect condition, the hinge and catch for 
the acus, on the reverse of this ornament, being still in good 
order, although the pin itself is lost. It is figured the same 
size as the original relic. (See woodeut, fig. 4.) 
have previously adverted to the discovery of portions of 
combs in Saxon funereal vases, and I feel convinced that it 
was customary with the Saxons of Lincolnshire to deposit 
these fragments with their dead, the remaining portions being 
robably kept as reminiscences of lost relatives by those who 
st gave the bodies of the deceased to the fire, and then 
gathered up the fragments of their bones, which they de- 
posited in urns and confided to the earth in particular spots 
‘or cemeteries set apart for that purpose, such as those of 
Quarrington, Ancaster, South Willingham, and Searby. 
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‘THE PICIS'-HOUSES IN THE ORKNEYS. 
‘By Gconae Peru, Hon, Corresponding Mombor of the Archacogta! Institute, 


‘Tum name Piets’-house, or Pights’-houso, is indiscriminately 
applied in Orkney, as in other parts of Scotland, to all re- 
mains of buildings of great antiquity. This occasions much 
confusion in the accounts published from time to time of the 
discovery of such ruins, and renders it necessary to limit 
the appellation to a particular class. I have therefore been 
in the habit of applying it exclusively to the remarkable 
class of buildings which I now propose to describe. 

These so-called Picts’-houses bear externally a close resem- 
Dlance to the bowl-shaped barrows, with ‘the only known 
exception of one of an elliptical figure in the Holm of Papa- 
Westrey, the largest of the class that has been discovered 
in Orkney. It is only when the covering of turf, which is 
‘common to both barrows and Picts’-houses, has been removed, 
that the difference between them is perceived, and the pecu- 
liar construction of the latter arrests attention. It is a 
stone structure, built wholly without mortar, and surrounded 
by a wall or facing about two feet high. An ordinary bowl- 
shaped barrow, with the edges cut away all around the base 
until a facing two feet high encircled the tumulus, would 
probably convey a tolerably correct idea of the original out- 
line of a Picts’-house. Stones are found piled around the 
exterior wall or facing, but it is difficult to determine their 
true relation to the building. Probably they have either 
tumbled off the top or have been placed where they are 
now found long subsequent to the erection of the structure. 
Tn the case of the Picts’-house on Wideford-hill, near Kirkwall, 
opened by me in 1849, and described in Dr. Daniel Wilson’s 
“Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” the passage from the cham- 
bers to the outside was apparently continued through the 
stones which lay around the encircling facing, 
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In the interior of the Picts’-houses are chambers or cells, 
constructed on the principle of the horizontal arch. Each 
successive layer of stones overlaps that immediately beneath 
it. By this arrangement, the walls converge till they ap- 
proach each other so nearly at the top of the cell, that the 
opening can be spanned by stones a Boot or two ia length, 
and a few such set on edge, or laid across the opening, 
complete the roof of the cell. 

‘There is invariably a central chamber, around which the 
smaller cells are arranged with more or less regularity. Hach 
cell is connected with the central chamber by a low narrow 
passage, but they have no other communication with each 
other. To pass from one cell to another, the central chamber 
must be crossed, 

‘These buildings are numerous in Orkney, and are gene- 
rally in some prominent place, as the brow of a hill—the 
sea-side—an islet by the margin of a lake—or other similar 
locality. Human skeletons have been found in one or two 
of them, but it has generally been supposed that they had 
been deposited there long after the building had become 
ruinous. I found in the Picts’-house on Wideford-hill, which was 
in excellent proservation, great quantities of the bones of horse, 
ox, swine, and sheep. ‘The bones of the larger animals lay 
Jowest amongst the stones and earth with which the central 
chamber was more than half filled. I selected a jaw-bone 
from a quantity of bones which lay in a passage leading 
from the eoutral chamber to one of the cells, and sent it to 
Mr. Stuart, the secretary of the Society of Antiquaries in 
Edinburgh, by whom it was submitted to the late Professor 
Quekett of London, who pronounced it to be a relic of the 
species Bos longifrons. ‘The discovery of the remains of an 
animal which is believed to have become extinct in Britain 
about the time of the Roman invasion, shows the importance 
of preserving all animal remains which may be found in the 
aboriginal structures, and is at the same time an evidence of 
the antiquity of the buildings in which such remains are 
discovered. The bones were deposited in the mouths of the 
passages leading to the cells, as if the animals had been 
intended to be offerings to the deities, or to the manes of 
the departed, The accompanying plan and section of a 
Picts’-house in the Island of Eday, which was opened in 
1857 by Robert J. Hebden, Esq. of Eday, and James 
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Farrer, Esq, M.P., will convey a general idea of those 
interesting structures. 

‘The following are the measurements of the various cham- 
bers in this Picts’-house ;— 

‘4. The central chamber, 6 ft 9 in. by 5 ft. ; height 10 ft. 

B. 5 ft, Gin, by 2 ft. 3 in.; height 5 ft.; the length of 
the passage of approach to this chamber from the central 
one is about 3 ft. 6 in,, its width about 1 ft. 9 in, 

©. 5 ft. by 4 ft; height 6 ft. ; the width of the passage of 
approach, 1 ft. 3 in. 

D. 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 

5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 

ye. Entrance passage, 12 ft. in length, 1 ft. 8 in, in width, 
8 ft. in height. It was continued beyond the encircling 
wall, a. 











Incas markings onthe walls ofthe Plt-bous, Holm of Pape Weatey. 
@ On tot aide ofthe cla. 2, ntaneo to acl, 


Having repeatedly and carefully examined the lange Picts’ 
house on the Holm of Papa-Westrey, which has been 
desoribed by Captain Thomas, R.N., in the Archeologia,’ I 
discovered numerous incised marks on the walls: some of 
them are here figured. ‘The markings a. (see woodcuts) 
‘occur with some others, very obscure in character, on the 
east side of the large chamber; those represented in the 
woodcut 5. are on the lintel over the entrance to one of the 
cells. These resemble incised figures in the chambered 
caims at Newgrange and Dowth in Ireland, on the rocks 
in Scania, and in chambered tombs at Carnac in Brittany. 


» archaologia, vol. xxxiv, ps 127. 











Groundplaa and section of a Plcta’house in the Island of Easy, 
rom measurements by James Farrer, vg. ALP. 
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‘The discovery of similar figures on stones in a chambered 
cairn or barrow at Pickaquoy near Kirkwall, seems to point 
to.a connection between such barrows and the Picts'-houses, 
if it does not prove that they are only varieties of the same 
class of structures ; in short, that the so-called Picts’-houses 
are simply chambered tombs, which have beon despoiled of 
their original contents at an early date. 

‘The foregoing observations were written upwards of three 
years ago, when I had communications on this subject with 
‘Mr. Stuart, secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot~ 
land, and’ with other archmologists. Later discoveries, 
which I will now proceed to notice, have dispelled all doubts 
as to the original character of the so-called “ Picts'-houses,” 
and have verified the opinion which I had expressed con- 
cerning them. 

In the beginning of July, 1861, Mr. Farrer sont a fow of 
the labourers who had begun excavations in Maes-how in 
Stonness, to open a barrow at the edge of the very large 
ancient quarry near Bookan, in the adjoining parish of Sand- 
wick, and not far from the large circle of standing stones of 
Brogar. The barrow was about 44 fect in diameter, and 
about 6 feet high, when opened ; but it had been partially 
examined on some former occasion, and the upper part was 
consequently in a ruinousstate. On cutting into the mound, 
a circular wall or facing, about a foot in height, similar to 
that which encircles the so-called Picts’-houses, was found, 
about 11 fest within the edge of the base of the barrow. A 
low passage, 6} feot in length, and 21 inches in width and 
height, extended from the outer surface of the wall on the 
south side of the barrow toa small chamber or kist, 7 feet 
Lich long and 4 fect wide, formed by large flagstones set 
on edge. At the north end of this was another kist, 4 foot 
8 inches long, and 3 feet 1 inch wide, On the east side 
was a similar kist, 4 fect 8 inches long, and 2 fect 9 inches 
wide, and on the west side were two similar kists, each of 
which was the same length as the eastern kist, and both were 
3 fect Linch wide. All the kists were about 2 foot 8 in. 
deep., A flint lance-head and some pieces of small clay 
vessels or uns lay at the north end of the central kist, but 
no bones were found init. Remains of human skeletons, 
greatly decayed, lay in the surrounding kists. A glance was 
sufficient to show how nearly akin the Bookan barrow is to 
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the so-called Picts’-houses. It has, in common with them, 
the encircling wall or facing, the passage from the outside to 
the interior, and the contral chamber or kist, surrounded by 
others—in fact, all the characteristics of a Picts’-house, with 
the exception of the converging walls, which alone were 
wanting to complete the resemblance. And this point of 
difference may partly be owing to the facility with which the 
flagstones that form the kists could be obtained from the 
neighbouring quarry, and possibly also to the social position 
of the person interred, whose rank may not have been 
deomed sufficient to call for the erection of a more elaborate 
structure. 

In the Calf of Eday, a small island, now uninhabited, 
there is what I consider another variety of the chambered 
tombs. It is wholly subterranean, situated in the faco of a 
slope, and it consists of a central chamber with four sur- 
rounding cells, formed by upright flagstones, with the usual 
passage from the outside to the interior. (Seo the accom- 
panying ground-plan and section.) Beneath the outer 
extremity of the passage or entrance, a drain was discovered, 
indicated in the plan, and was traced some distance down the 
hillside, The plan will show how closcly the building 
resembles in its internal arrangements, not only the Bookan 
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barrow, but also the so-called Picts’-houses. The same 
structural design evidently pervades the whole. 

The interior measurement, from the extremity of the 
entrance passage, where the transverse drain above mentioned 
is indicated in the ground-plan, is 16 ft. 6 in. by about 6 ft. 








Ground plan and longitudinal spaton of « Chambered Tomb én an Taland 
3 “BGR Salt Rakyy Sikney. 


Measured by George Potro 
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6 in, in width across the middle of the building, The width 
of the passage is 1 ft. 8 in.; its height, 8 ft. ; the opening to 
the central cell, 2 ft. 4 in; the largest of the lateral cells 
measures about 4 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. ; the innermost cell 
measures 6 ft. 2in, by 2 Ht. 6 in,, and in height 4 ft. 6 in. 
The central cell measures only 4 ft. in height. 

Immediately after the examination of the Bookan barrow 
the large mound, familiarly known in Orkney as Maes-how, 
was opened by Mr, Farrer, on the suggestion of Mr. David 
Balfour, of Balfour and Trenabie, the proprietor of the estate 
on which Maes-how stands. While the excavations were in 
progress, I ventured to express an opinion that the building 
had originally been the chambered tomb of some celebrated 
warrior or chieftain, and subsequent examinations of the 
structure, and a comparison with other unquestionably 
sepulchral mounds, confirmed my first impressions, and left 
no doubt that Maes-how originally was as certainly a tomb 
as the Bookan barrow. Now, this point being settled, if it 
can also be shown that Maes-how belongs in reality to the 
class of so-called Picts’-houses, the true character of the 
Tatter will no longer be a mystery. This I think can be best 
done by referring to the ground-plan and. elevation, from 
which it will be seen that Maes-how does possess all the usual 
characteristics of a Picts’-house.? It has, indeed, been built 
with more than ordinary care, and the cells are on a higher 
level than the floor of the central chamber, but in all other 
important respects the resemblance is complete, In short 
it appears to me that Maes-how is identical with the so-called. 
Picts’-houses, and therefore if the former was originally a 
chambered tomb, of which there seems to be no doubt, the 
latter may, without hesitation, be classified with the sepul- 
chral buildings of the early colonists of Orkney. 
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Iris not my intention to give a detailed description, or 
to illustrate to any extent the many interesting features of 
the Church of the Abbey of St. Augustine, now the Cathe- 
ral of Bristol. Mr. Britton’s work has already, to a great 
extent, supplied both the one and the other. My object is 
rather to regard the structure as the church of @ large mo- 
nastery, 80 that, while we dissect its various styles, we may 
at the same time investigate those scattered remnants which 
surround it and which partake more essentially of the con- 
yentual and domestic character. By proceeding in chrono- 
logical order we shall endeavour to obtain an approximation 
to the authentic history of the whole. 

As a matter of course we must expect to find traditions 
mixed up with the early history of the abbey ; and, although 
we know the name of its founder and the date of its dedica- 
tion, archeology is not fully satisfied unless we fairly estimate 
the traditional and documentary evidence concerning its 
origin. 

Toland tells us of St. Augustine’s Black Canons outside 
the walls, and of a chapel in the large area in which 
was buried St. Jordan, one of the disciples of St. Augustine.* 
Camden gives a similar account describing “ the large area” 
as a “green plain shaded all along the middle with a double 
row of trees, among which is a pulpit of stone and a chapel 
wherein they say that Jordan, companion to St. Austin the 
English apostle, was buried”? Mention is also made of St. 
Tordan’s Chapel in a roll in the possession of the Dean and 
Chapter, wherein the sacrist of the abbey accounts for 
money received from the pyais of St. Clement adjacent to the 


2 «Thigque Ja magna area eacellem in Leland, Itin, (vol. . fol 64.) 
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chapel of St. Jordan “in the green place.”* As the entry 
was made so late as the year 1491-2, the edifice must have 
been standing in Wyrcestre’s day, but, although he parti- 
cularizes the “large area” or “green place,” he nowhere 
alludes to either the chapel or the shrine. The tradition 
is that St. Augustine visited Bristol and preached upon 
the spot afterwards chosen by Fitzhardinge for the site of 
his abbey, and that he left Jordan, one of his disciples, to 
carry out the object of his visit.* But, whatever may have 
been the motive for selecting this site, it is evident that 
Fitzhardinge could not have fixed upon a situation more 
agreeable or more suited to the purpose. It appears that 
he obtained this ground as part of the manor of Billeswick, 
which he purchased of Robert, Earl of Gloster. 

‘The Monastery of St. Augustine was founded in 1142, and 
was so far advanced in 1148 as to be ready for consecration.® 
On the ides of April in the same year, six monks from the 
Monastery of Wigmore were inducted into the new building, 
and Richard, one of their number, was appointed abbot.’ 
In 1155 the king conferred upon Robert Fitzhardinge the 
forfeited estates of Roger de Berkeley, and by this means the 
founder of St. Augustine’s was enabled to provide for the 
abbey to a much greater extent than at first contemplated, 
for, by a charter preserved at Berkeley Castle, he gives 
all the churches belonging to Berkeley, with the chapels and 
all their appurtenances, to the abbey. The deed is undated, 
but must have been executed in ‘the reign of Henry IL, 
mention being made of “dominus rex Henricus” and “Henrici 
regis avi sui.”® The date must therefore be between 1155 
and 1170, in which latter year Fitzhardinge, then a canon 
of St, Augustine's, died. From these circumstances we may, 
I think, conclude that in 1142 the monastery was begun ; 
that in 1148 the church was consecrated, and the domestic 
buildings sufliciently advanced for the accommodation of 
six monks, and that, on the accession of Henry IL. (1155), 
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Fitzhardinge was enabled, by the grant of the forfeited 
Berkeley estates, not only to increase its endowment, but to 
complete the building, and that, too, in a more elaborate 
style than was at first designed. ‘The Norman remains are 
therefore, I conceive, of two different dates. To the earlier 
(1142—1148) belong the vestiges of the old church and the 
abbot’s lodgings; to the later (1155—1170) may be referred 
the great gateway with its attached postern and the chapter 
house. From this time, until the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, not a single document, so far as I am 
aware, occurs relative to the buildings and the alterations in 
progress during that period. Abbot Knowle was elected in 
1806, and the earliest evidence we have of the works which 
he began is a document dated at London on the 11th of the 
kalends of July, 1311, which states that “ecclesia ejusdem 
monasterii a piis ipsius fundatoribus antiquis temporibus ad 
cultum divinum opere sumptuoso constructa, dudum propter 
ipsius antiquitatem et debilitatem pro majori parte funditus 
diruta, in parte residua gravem minatur rumam; ad cujus fa- 
rice restaurationem plures sumptus apposuerunt et ampliores 
apponere oportebit in opere ibidem noviter inchoato,” &c. 
On account of this the Bishop of Worcester granted the church 
of Wotton. Now the words of this deed inform us that the 
greater part of the church was utterly demolished, and that 
the remainder threatened to fall down; and immediately 
after this is an allusion to the great cost of the rebuilding of 
the church, which is also described as “the work newly begun,” 
for the completion of which more money was required. There is 
no difficulty in perceiving that the eastern portion of the church 
was the “greater part which had been utterly demolished” 
(pulled down), and that the work newly begun was the re- 
building of the same, Abbot Newland distinctly states that 
Knowle “built the church which is now? standing from the 
ground, and laid the foundations of the king’s hall and cham- 
ber, and the fratry.” ‘This, however, appears to be a mistake, 
‘That Abbot Knowle degan the church, and that it was pro- 
ceeded with much in accordance with his design, there can 
be very little doubt, and we can readily believe that he began 
the domestic buildings above enumerated, for he seems 
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throughout to have directed his attention more to the re~ 
moval of old buildings, and the remodelling of the entire 
abbey, than to the completion of any particular part. Knowle 
died in 1832, and was succeeded’ by John Snow, who has 
been supposed to have considerably promoted the new works, 
from the fact of his having been the only person, with the 
exception of Fitzhardinge and his wifo, and of Robert, Lord 
Berkeley, annually commemorated as a benefactor. It was 
during his government that the monastery was raised to the 
dignity of a mitred abbey. He died in 1341, and was 
sueceeded by Ralph Ashe, in whose time the plague visited 
Bristol. In’ 1353 William Coke, the sub-pricr, was elected 
abbot. In 1868 he resigned in favor of Henry Shellingford, 
or Blebery, and in the same year, Maurice de Berkeley 
obtained from Urban II. a papal bull granting forty days’ 
indulgence to every person who should hear mass in 
the Church of St. Augustine, or say kneeling three Ave 
Marias, or should contribute towards the repair of the said 
chureh, the same “being then ruinous.”* Such a description 
as this’ could only apply to those portions erected by Fitz- 
hardinge, and to which I shall presently allude. 

In 1428—1473, Walter Newbury was abbot, and must 
have been engaged in building some portions of the monastery, 
for, in 1466, the convent obtained a lease of one of the 
Dundry quarries from the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
itappears that John Ashficld was “ master of the new works” 
from 1472 to about 1491, 

William Hunt, the next abbot, governed from 1478 to 
1481. During all this time Ashfield was “master mason.” 
In 1475 the abbot advanced 1012. 18s. 7d. In 1476 he paid 
521. 2s., and this is the last debt to him which appears. In 
1480 the prior and convent granted an obiit and mass to be 
celebrated to his memory ‘in a certain new chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary” at the east end of the church, because 
he had erected at his own cost many great houses and other 
buildings, “as well in divers manors” belonging to the 
monastery, as in the abbey itself, and had made anew the 
covering of the whole church, including the battlements and 
pinnacles, the timber, lead, and other necessaries, and had 
granted to the monastery gifts and benefits of no small value. 


3 Evidently “the remainder" which Abbot Knowle, 
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1481—1515, John Newland (alias Nail-heart) was abbot. 
In the first year of his government the convent had con- 
tracted a debt to him of 2492. 19s. 834° In 1491, Prior 
John Martyn was master of the works, and in the same 
year it appears that the choral service was performed in the 
Elder Lady Chapel, so that the presbytery must have been 
unfit for use. In 1492, stone was received from Dundry in 
large quantities. The accounts of the year specify “ragges” 
(for filling in the walls), as well as ashlar or freestone. In 
1498 the accounts show an increase of expenditure, from 
which we may presume that farther works were in pro- 


88, 
othe later ante-reformation alterations or additions have 

“been ascribed to the Abbots, Eliot, Somerset, and Burton. 
‘heir works speak for themselves, and will form their portion 
of the chain of monumental evidence which I shall now pro- 
ceed to examine. 

The remains of the monastery (plate 1) consist of the great 
gateway, with its postern, attached to which are some frag- 
ments of domestic buildings; the gateway, and other vestiges 
of the abbot’s lodgings ; the chapter house ; a fragment of the 
fratry, and other domestic buildings ; portions of the upper 
and lower cloisters, and part of the church ; the latter in its 
present state comprises only the central tower and transepts, 
two chapels east of the latter, the presbytery, with north and 
south aisles, a Lady Chapel in continuation of the presbytery, 
and a double chantry chapel, with a vestibule on the south side 
of the south aisle” Ihave already stated that Norman work of 
‘two different dates exists, for, although Fitzhardinge was in all 

robability the author of both, yet there is a marked difference 

tween the architecture of the original foundation (1142— 
1148), as seen in the church, cloisters, and abbot’s lodgings, 
and the semi-Norman or transitional character of the cha 
ter-house and great gateway. It is the sparing and judi- 
cious economy of the “ Provost” of Bristol contrasting with the 
lavish and almost extravagant richness of the later works of the 
Baron monk. The remains of the Norman church are by 
no means apparent to the ordinary observer. They consist of 
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a small staircase in the north aisle, a great portion of the walls 
of the south transept, the base of the walls in the north 
transept, and the lower part of the tower piers. ‘These last, 
although transformed to something like the character of Per- 
pendicular work, are constructively Norman, and it will be 
seen by the plan, fig. 1, plate 4, that it required but little 
alteration to reduce the Norman section to its present form, 
which I conceive to have been effected not by grafting innew 
work, but by the much easier process, in this case, of cutting 
away the old. The portions which I suppose to have been cut 
away are shown black in the figure, the lighter shade indicates 
Knowle’s addition. It will be seen that on the sides A, A’, 
a greater proportion of Norman work is shown as cut away 
than on the corresponding and opposite angles B, B’; the 
reason of this is explained by the old Norman walls of the 
transept ; the axis N, of these walls (and consequently, I 
suppose, of the old piers) not coinciding with the axis of the 
present pier R, which is further inwards, as shown by dotted 
lines ; whilst the axes both of Knowle’s respond, W, and 
the later molding on the Norman pier, S, neither coincide 
with one another, nor with the axis of the old pier, M, as 
also shown by the dotted lines. ‘The diagram shows us that 
the object of this alteration was therefore not only to lighten 
the piers, but to widen the tower, so that its inner face 
might be brought more into line with Knowle’s new and 
wider choir and the contemplated nave. This was done b 

cutting away from the side A, but then the respond B, A’, 
must be made like the respond A, B’, which has been cut 
away upon its inner face ; but this other by a good mason 
would not be so treated, because the projection, A, must be 
made equal to BY. But B’ is fixed by the old wall of the 
transept, which communicates with the aisle through the 
arch P; so therefore they cut the Norman pier away at A’, 
and thus brought the internal measurement of the tower 
from 29 ft. 4 in. (W. Wyrcestre) to 30 ft. 8 in. from north to 
south, leaving its length from east to west very nearly what 
they found it, viz, 29'ft. The exterior of the south transept 
exhibits its earlier Norman character in a very decided man- 
ner. In its western wall may be seen a, blocked up doorway, 
with its nook-shaft, and plain soffit, indicating the early work 
of the “Prepositor.” This doorway, from its situation and 
‘Wyreestre’s notes, appears to have been a temporary entrance 
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to the first Norman church, which extended only as far 
‘westward as the present building. 

When the Norman nave and its aisles were built, this 
entrance to the church would have been blocked-up, and a 
new doorway constructed in the usual position entering from 
the end of the east cloister intothe south aisle. The flat pilaster 
buttresses at the angles of this transept ; the set-off in the 
wall, indicating the level of the old parapet,—below this the 
jamb of a plain Norman window, and the plain gable window 
seon over the roof of the chapter-house, set in a rough wall 
still retaining marks of the steep pitch of the old roof, aro of 
the same date. The Norman work of the north transept is 
confined to the coursed masonry below the Early English 
jambs of the great north window, and possibly the core of 
the buttresses ; for the buttress above the Elder Lady Chapel 
exhibits a chase in the stone-work, showing the pitch of the 
Early English roof, which is further shown by a projection in 
the Early English buttress at the east end. Inside the south- 
west, angle of the south transept, may be seen a Norman 
cushion-shaped corbel supporting the later capital of the 
Perpendicular vaulting. ‘The Norman work of the staircase 
alluded to is disclosed only on the inside, where some corbel 
heads, of the roughest character, are to be seen. There aro 
no visible vestiges of the Norman nave or its aisles in situ, 
except a portion of the foundation of the north wall lately 
exposed ; but, some years ago, Mr. Pope, an architect resi- 
dent at Bristol, in removing some old houses which had been 
erected on the site, discovered remains of the south wall 
of the south aisle, which, according to Mr. Pope, consisted 
of threo or four bays ;* pierced by widely splayed windows 
of a plain Norman character, with vaulting shafts or piers 
dotween, arranged in pairs with distinct capitals under a 
continuous abacus. A rather mutilated specimen of these 
coupled capitals is in Mr. Pope's possession : the shafts must 
have been about 6 in. diameter, and the abacus about 18 in. 
long (plate 4, fig. 2). The position of the foundation of the 
north wall lately exposed to view at the west end of the north 
transept closely corresponds to Wyrcestre’s measurements, 
In the course of making the excavation there were brought 
to light some Early English fragments of moldings and the 
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mailed arm of an effigy, together with a great number of 
molded stones, averaging 7 inches deep, and bearing the late 
Norman section shown in plate 4, fig. 3. 

In Lower College-green there are many fragments of 
Norman character scattered about, and some Norman masonry 
at the north-west angle of the cloister, but there is nothing 
of the first period save the lower or abbot’s entrance which 
in itself demands attention. If the sections of the two arches 
constituting this entrance be compared with the jambs of the 
chief gateway of the abbey, a decided change of character 
will be perceived (plate 5, figs. 4, 5, 6). This is more obvious 
on comparison of the works themselves, where we cannot fail 
to observe how much poorer the labours of the older hand 
appear when contrasted with the high finish of the free- 
mason’s handicraft. 

Té was in this part of the monastery that a dungeon, or 
place of torture, was discovered by the falling-in of a floor 
in 1744 ; it was situated under one of the apartments used 
by the bishop, and in it were discovered some bones and 
several iron instruments; the only apparent means of en- 
trance or exit was by an arched passage just large enough 
to admit one person: an arrangement which reminds us 
of the “Jlanterna” of the Cluniac Priory of S. Pancras, 
Lewes, figured in the twelfth volume of the Archaeological 
Journal. 

Before describing the features of the later Norman, 
it may be well to notice one or two peculiar circum- 
stances connected with it. If we turn to page 289 of 
William de Wyrcestre, we shall there find the length of 
the chapter-house given as “56 gressus,” or 29 feet longer 
than it now is, which would thus include three bays 
instead of two. The construction of the south-east angle, 
as seen at the time the present east wall was built, places 
Deyond doubt the veracity of Wyrcestre’s statement, which 
is further supported by the corbéls in the buttress marked 
M, plate 1, evidently ‘intended to carry the wood-work of 
the gutter. I have said that the great gateway belongs 
to the reign of Henry IL, and owes its elaborate character 
indirectly to that monarch, through the grant of the Ber- 
keley estates to Robert Fitzhardinge. Although, however, it 
presents a fair specimen of rich Norman work, and probably 
retains its original proportions and design, there are one 
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or two minor points of arrangement and detail which are 
scarcely what we should expect to find in Norman work, 
and which, combined with the exquisite “finish,” indicate , 
the reconstruction of this gateway as amongst the later 
ante-reformation works in progress. Thus the hood-mold- 
ings which surround all the arches are not only of Perpen- 
dicular section, but at the crown of the arch are mitred in 
to the confessedly Perpendicular string-course of the same 
section ; whilst the jointing of the masonry in the south- 
‘western jamb is not continuous, but the outer order breaks 
joint with the other, and the courses are nearly double the 
usual height of Norman masonry ; so that the so-called 
Norman gateway of College-groen is no Norman gateway, 
but a Perpendicular restoration of the old work. 

We have, I believe, discovered enough of Fitzhardinge’s 
work to warrant the opinion that, notwithstanding the nume- 
rous superincumbent transformations that have occurred, the 
original ground-plan has formed the nucleus, and that a great: 
part of the present cathedral is raised upon the foundations 
of the Norman church. I presume then, that the church, as 
finished by Fitzhardinge, contained a nave with north and 
south aisles, a central tower with north and south transepts, 
a presbytery with north and south aisles, and a via processi 
onum. It does not appear quite clear, that there were ever 
any apses to the east ends of the transepts, because of the 
shortness of the cross-aisles and the stairs from the dormitory 
in the south transept, although there is room enough for a mere 
recess as at Shrewsbury and Buildwas, I will endeavour to 
trace the various alterations and additions which have from 
time to time been effected. As the space beneath the 
central tower always formed part of the “ Choir of Monks” 
in Norman churches, it may be presumed that the arrange- 
ment or subdivision of the screens was like that existing at 
Winchester and Gloucester Cathedrals, and that the Archi- 
tectural Choir consisted of the tower and two bays of the 
presbytery—leaving the eastern bay for a “via processi- 
onum,” Scarcely, however, had the intentions of the founder 
been carried out, when we find a Lady Chapel was built 
east of the north transept, as at Canterbury, which since 
Bnowle’s time (when a new Lady Chapel’ was added 
at the east end of the church) has always been known as 
the “ Elder Lady Chapel.” From this I conclude that the 
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east end of the first church was square, otherwise the choir 
in the thirteenth century would be longer than the later 
choir of Abbot Knowle’s work. This erection of a side Lady 
Chapel broke at once the simplicity of the old Norman 
arrangement. The absence of all documents forces us to 
have recourse to the moldings and other characteristic 
features, as guides in ascribing a date to this early addition. 
It will be seen on reference to plate 5, figs. 7 and 8, that 
the moldings are of the very boldest and earliest form of 
section, consisting of alternate rounds and hollows, with few 
intermediate fillets. The pillars, of Purbeck marble, are all 
detached, and the carved work in the capitals and in the 
spandrels of the arches is of the stiffest kind. In fact, the 
whole character of the north wall, a great part of the casing 
on the south side (I say a great part, because, as I think I 
shall be able to show, the two sides of the chapel were 
originally alike in all points of construction), and the arch- 
opening to the north transept, indicate a very early period 
of Gothic architecture, and may probably belong to the first 
ten years of the thirteenth century.. An interesting frag- 
ment of the same character occurs built-up with Decorated 
work in the south aisle and forms the base of a monument. 
‘There are one or two features about this exquisite specimen 
of Early English work which should not remain unnoticed. 
‘The pinnacle at the north-east angle may be mentioned as a 
good example of a date anterior to the general adoption of 
these constructive beauties, and three of the triple lancet 
windows in the north wall present examples of that, peculiar 
form which preceded the grouping of two or more lights 
under one arch, for here, although the double order occurs 
in the jambs, the mullions or dividing piers have only a 
simple chamfer corresponding with the inner order, and the 
outer chamfer of the jambs -passes distinctly over each arch 
and thus appears to be in suspensura over the central one. 
It is rather singular that the fourth or easternmost is the 
plainest, haying only the simple chamfer in the jambs, and I 
have, therefore, a doubt as to the originality of the jamb 
section in the others, for these might possibly have been 
reworked at a later period. ‘The original roof of this chapel 
must have been of a very lofty pitch from the sinking which 
is still visible on the face of the east: buttress of the transept, 
and the projecting weather-course against the west face of 
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the base of the Early English pinnacle at the north-east 
angle of the chapel. 

‘The irregular connection with the transept yet remains to 
be explained. It will be seen, on referring to the plan, that 
the north wall of the transept is splayed in order to admit 
the pier of the Early ‘English arch ; this wall, then, we might 
naturally imagine to be ofan earlior date, and consequently to 
belong to Fitzhardinge’s work ; this, however, is only partly 
the case, for there remains sufficient to show that the whole of 
the wall above the window cill has been rebuilt some time 
during the reign of Henry IIL, a groat part of the buttresses 
and their base molding, the cill and string-course on the ex- 
terior, as well as the internal jamb, molding, and shafts of the 
great north window, being decidedly Harly English, but of a 
more delicate and advanced character than that of the 
Bilder Lady Chapel.” ‘Tho splay of the transept wall is 
stopped a little above the springing of the chapel arch by an 
Hinrly English areh, butiang, which thus provides ‘a square 
angle for the groining of the transept, In short'the very 
existence of this is alone sufficient to show that the Norman 
wall had been cut away to receive the pier of the Barly 
English arch, and subsequently in great part rebuilt,’ the 
splay being of necessity retained, While the north transept 
was rebuilding, other works, apart from the church, were in 
progress, ‘The beautiful doorway in the south-west corner of 
the cloister (fig. 9), and some small fragments between the 
church and the great gateway, are evidently of the samo 
time. Now, under whose government did these two distinct 
works proceed? The Lady Chapel at Winchester Cathedral 
was built by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy, between 1202 and 
1204.2 The Early English work at Lincoln dates from 1200 
to 1220, Salisbury Cathedral was fit for service in 1225, 
and I think it can scarcely be objected that Bristol was 
behindhand in architectural progression, seing the very 
high position it held at this time amongst the cities of 
England, and the favourable light in which all orders of 
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religion seemed to view her. Comparing these buildings, 
then, with the Elder Lady Chapel at Bristol, there is every 
reason to assume it to have been erected during the life of 
the third abbot, John, who governed the monastery from 
1196 to 1215, The expense may possibly have been defrayed 
by Robert Berkeley,’ by whose munificence, Dugdale informs 
us, the possessions of the house had been much increased. 
‘The Early English work of the transept is so inconsiderable, 
and this, again, so mutilated and transformed, that we are 
left almost without a chance of ascertaining its date. It 
seems highly probable, however, that the rebuilder of the 
north transept was also the author of the domestic works of 
this period. William de Bradestan, who was abbot from 
1234 to 1237, commenced the church of St, Augustine the 
Less, in 1235. Two years after this, at the visitation of the 
Bishop of Worcester, the character of the house was by no 
means of a high standard, for the prior and other officers 
were removed owing to the lax state of discipline that pre- 
vailed, upon which the abbot resigned. It will be scarcely 
necessary to show, from these circumstances, the improba- 
bility that de Bradestan was the author of the works in 
question. It remains, therefore, to decide whether they are 
anterior to 1234 or subsequent to 1237, By a comparison 
with other buildings, whose dates are proved, it may, I think, 
be concluded that the rebuilding of the transept and the 
other alterations alluded to were effected soo after the ac- 
cession of Abbot Long, who governed from 1237 to 1264. 
Barrett says that this abbot was buried in the north tran- 
sept, which, if true, adds a slight but peculiar weight to this 
conclusion.‘ We have still to feel our way for a few more 
years, unassisted by any documentary evidence. The east 
‘wall and window of the Elder Lady Chapel, with its groined 
roof, the Jenatura, and the buttresses and parapet, are of 
pure Geometrical character, and evidently belong to the reign 
of Edward I. Singularly enough, too, the builders of that time 
were guilty of certain licence in their restorations, just as we 
sometimes are, for the whole of the Early English work above 
a certain level, which is clearly marked by the change of 
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masonry, has been rebuilt, Now it appears that John de 
Marina’ governed, or rather misgoverned, the house from 1276 
401286, For although the Bishop of Worcester, at his visi- 
tation in 1282, found all well, “tam in capite quam in mem~ 
ris,” yet there was an exception which evinced the mis- 
governing spirit of the abbot ; for the bishop observed that 
the house was injured by his non-residence.” ‘There was, 
too, a debt of £300, with which the convent was burdened, 
and de Marina was given to splendid entertainments apart 
from the abbey, all which would doubtless prevent the monks 
from inewring further debts on account of their buildings. 
The bequest of the second Maurice, Lord Berkeley, who 
died in 1282, and the visit of the king, on the Ohrisimas of 
the following year, with the prosents then made by Edward 
and his retaitiers, more than compensated the monks for the 
losses they had sustained through the extravagance of their 
abbot ; and the last three years (1283—1286) of de Marina’s 
abbaey were spent in comparative quiet. ‘To him or his 
successor, Hugh de Dodington (1287—1294), the roof and 
east window of the Elder Lady Chapel—a chapel east of the 
south transept—together with other fragments of Barly 
Decorated, may fairly be ascribed. 

Tt here becomes a question whether the idea of rebuilding, 
the choir was not already in the mind of the thirteonth con 
tury builders ; for, on looking carefully at the south side of 
the Elder Lad} Chapel, we see that the whole of the first Barly 
English work has been reconstructed. In order to bring in 
two arches of communication to the choir aisle, there has 
been a wholosale shifting of the last: bay of the lower arcade 
eastward, the upper arcade corresponding to the windows 
on tho opposite side has been cut short, and a string-course 
(fig. 10) of the same character as the vaulting ribs has been 
built in, In 1911 the church of Wotton was appropriated 
to St. Augustine's, to augment its revenues on account of the 
Duildings then in progress. We may conclude from this that 
Abbot Knowle commenced the work soon after his election 

1306). From this time, as I have before shown, to the 
issolution in 1539, the builder seems to have been almost 
constantly employed upon it. The condition of the church 
at the accession of Abbot Knowle may be briefly described 
as Norman, with an Early English north chapel east of 
‘transept, which latter had also been in great part rebuilt 
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in the advanced Early English style, and an Early Decorated 
chapel east of the south transept. In a word, the opening of 
the fourteenth century found the mass of the building of the 
two styles, Norman and Early English, but with two phases of 
each style; for the building of 1148, that was “so far 
advanced as to be ready for consecration,” was only the 
choir with its aisles and transepts ; whereas the nave, with 
its aisles and western towers, was erected at the same tran- 
sitional period as the chapter-house and great gateway ; for, 
as I have before said, the vaulting shafts of the aisles were 
coupled under one abacus, and the capitals themselves bore 
evidence of a parentage akin to that of the great gateway 
and chapter-house. Here, then, was a building in every senso 
ripe (at least as far as the eastern half) for any experiments 
in the new style which the art-patron, Edmund Knowle, 
might choose to make, for I have little doubt that he con- 
templated no less an experiment than an entirely new church 
from east to west, using the Norman foundations, and even 
the walls above ground, wherever available: whatever may 
have been the actual extent of his work, that which now 
remains convinces me that it is but part of one bold con- 
tinuous project, which, if carried out to the fall length, would 
doubtless look full of design and originality, although, like 
many old and new works of the same class, by no means 
pleasing. In order to arrive at some conclusion as to the 
extent of this Decorated rebuilding, the new internal arrange 
ments caused by it, and the general aspect of the monastery 
soon after, I must refer to William de Wyrcestre. His first 
reference to the abbey is at page 188, in’ Nasmith’s edition : 
“ Sanctuarium locum Sancti Augustini ab oriente ubi intro- 
itus sanctuarii est in occidentem ad portam extremam ad 
intrandam curiam abbatis de officiis domorum, granariorum, 
pistorum, pandoxatorum, stablaorum (sic) pro dominis, etc., 
continet 360 gressus eundo juxta ecclesiam Sancti Augustini.” 
‘At p. 233 we find the flowing measurements 

“Longitudo ecclesia” navis fratrum® Augustini continet 
30 virgas vel 54 gressus [90 ft.]. Longitudo chori ecclesiaa 
fratram Augustini, viz, chorus, continet 30 virgas. Latitudo 
ejus continet 9 virgas vel 16 gressus [27 ft. or (gressus 
of 20”) 2’6—8”].  Longitudo chapter-hous 24 virgw 
[72 RJ. Latituds ojus 8 vingw [24 ft], Longitudo claustri 
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continet 30 virgas [90 ft.]. Latitudo ejus continet 3 virgas ” 
9 ft.], 

: Ie 242 is a distinct heading :— Ecclesia canonicorum 
Sancti Augustin. Dominus Ricardus Newton Craddok miles, 
justiciarus de communi banco, obiit A. C. 1444, die Sanctee 
‘Lucie, 13 die Decembris. Capella Sancti Marie in longi- 
tudine continet 13 virgas [39 ft.]. Latitudo ejus continet 9 
vingas et dimidium [28 ft. 6 in.]. Spacium sive via proces- 
sionum a retro altaris principalis coram capellam Sancto 
Marim continot 5 virgas. Chori longitudo de le reredes (sic) 
principalis altaris usque ad finem chori continet 29 virgas, 
ineipiendo a fine predicti spacii [87 ft.]. Latitudo tam navis 
chori quam duarum elarum chori continet 24 virgas® [72 ft,]. 
Capella decens edificata in boriali? parte else chori continet in 
longitudine . . . virgas.” 
‘gain, at page 289 :—“ Chorus ecclesin Sancti Augustini 
Bristoll continet in longitudine 64 gressus® ultra capellam 
Beate Mariw [at 16”=85’—4"]. Latitudo navis chori cum 
duabus alis continet 50 gressus® [at 16” 66'—8”]. Latitudo 
et longituclo quadratie ex omni parte continet 22 gressus [at 
16”=29'—4”]. Longitudo de le frayter-hous 26 gressus 
34—8"]. Latitudo ejus continet 16 gressus [21 = 























ngitudo antique ecclesise 80 gressus, belfray 2 [106—8". 
Latitudo ejus continot 64 gressus [85’—4”]. Longitudo de 
Ie chapitor hous continet 66 gressus [74—8"], Latitudo 
ejus cntint 18 gress” (24—0') 

It is a satisfactory fact that the discrepancy between these 
‘measurements, when applied to the building in its present 
stato, is of the most trivial charactor, I fear that Wyrcostre’s 
Itinerary is not appreciated at its full value: his notes 
certainly require to be well digested, and, what is more, 
compared with the actual remains to which they rofer. ‘Thus 
the suggestions and doubtful comments made by Professor 
Willis and Mr, Freeman at the meeting of the Archeological 
Institute at Bristol, in 1851, might have been rendered deci- 
sive by a reference to Wyrcestre’s notes at p. 242, The sim- 
pler character of the vaulting in the three eastern bays, and 
the additional moldings to the transverse vaulting-rib, which 
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separates the richer from the plainer work, are corroborative 
evidence, if any such were required. The simple fact, that 
no groove or other indication of an altar-sereen or reredos 
was found on the inner faces of the eastern piers, is fully 
explained by Wyreestre’s measurements, which fix the 
reredos a little eastward of the piers, so that the altar 
would stand immediately under the arch. The western 
screen, according to the same authority, stood in the same 
relation to the western bay of the choir as the reredos did to 
the eastern, Reducing Wyreestre’s notes to measurements 
of feet and inches, we have (p. 233) a nave 90 feet long, or 
(as at p. 289) 106’'—8” by 85’—4”; for I take it for 
granted that the “antiqua’ ecclesia” means the Norman 
nave. The difference in these two lengths is 16’—8”, which 
would be about the width of the Norman aisles, and would 
therefore be the square of the western “belfrays,” supposing 
these to occupy the last bay of the aisles. The width 
85’—4” is evidently taken outside the walls, including but- 
tresses and everything, as the jambs of the west windows in 
the transepts show, as also the termination to the string-course 
and base-mold, but, better still, the newly exposed foundation 
wall. It is to be observed that the north transept window 
is placed out of the centre of the vaulting compartment : 
the result is an awkward crippling of the main vaulting ribs. 
On going outside the reason is at once evident, the window 
haying been pushed out of the way of the aisle wall. 

The length of the choir is the next measurement, which is 
given (in p. 233) as 90 feet, (in p. 242) as 87 feet, and 
(p, 289) as 85'—4”, the last dimension being in paces, and 
the others in yards. Now, if the screens are taken into the 
account, and ihe probability of the reredos being sufficiently 
thick to allow for niches, and the western screen possibly 
arcaded, or also enriched with niches, there will be no 
difficulty in reconciling all three dimensions. The width of 
the choir occurs only once (p. 233), viz., 27 feet; but the 
Lady Chapel is given as 28} feet; the Lady Chapel is 
really 30’—-9” between the walls, The lesser dimension of 
‘Wyreestre is probably obtained by measuring on the ground 
between the bases of the piers, a method which he not 
unfrequently adopts The length of the Lady Chapel he 
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gives as 39 feet, and between this and the reredos occurs a 
space of 15 feet for the “via processionum.” The whole width 
of choir and aisles he makes 72 feet (p. 242), measuring by 
the yard; and again he gives it (p. 289) as 66’—8” by the 
gressus or pace ; which latter corresponds exactly with the 
measurement on the floor, and consequently between the 
bench tables. ‘The chapter-house by the yard measures 
72x24" (p. 233), but by the pace 64'°8”X24’; this 
increases the chapter-house by one bay further east than 
at present, which, as I have before said, was further borne 
out by the groining at this end at tho time of restoration, 
‘he divisions of the groining enable us to decide upon the 
shorter dimensions, as the length of the shania touse 
per se,and the additional 7-4” might be regarded as an 
eastern recess or apse for the abbot’s throne, or, more 
likely still, as including the total length “extra muri.” The 
exact dimensions very closely correspond to Wyrcestre’s 
figures: the width is 24 fect between the bench tables 
on the floor, or between the vaulting shafts. The cloisters 
he gives as 90°x9'; the refectory, or “frayter-hous,” 
as ho calls it, is unfortunately the only other portion of 
the abbey which he measures, and he makes it 34’-8” x 
21’—4”, a size which would seem to refer this building to 
the Norman, or at least the Early English period. ‘There is 
afine Early English doorway on the south side of the cloister 
square, the usual position of the refectory ; and, if the 
“frayter-hous” was connected with it and carried out in 
the same spirit, it must have been a beautiful little 
building, 

To return to Abbot Knowle’s work. It is evident that in 
Wyrcestre’s time (a.. 1480) there existed a Norman nave 
with aisles, and, as the central tower and transept-roofs are 
now Perpendicular, it is fair to assume that Knowle’s work 
did not extend much beyond the remodelling of the eastern 
part of the choir, with its two aisles and Lady Chapel. The 
evidence of the painted glass? shows that Knowle must have 
completed thus much of his projected plan.’ The double 
chantry chapel* at the south-cast, and the Newton Chapel 
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at the south-west, though raised upon the older Decorated. 
building to assimilate with Knowle’s work, are both appa- 
rently of the same age, and are very late in the Decorated 
style: the former bordering very close upon the flamboyant, 
and the latter returning to somewhat of the form of the 
geometrical, but with unmistakable signs of the approach of 
the last great Gothic change which occurred about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. These I should refer to 
Knowle’s successor, Abbot Snow (1332—1341), to whom I 
should also attribute the Decorated work of the transepts 
and the western bay of the south choir aisle ; for the section 
of the window-arch and the tracery of the transoms have 
enough change in detail to prove the difference of date, 
although the windows generally are copies of Knowle’s work. 
It is possible that Knowle may have begun the north transept; 
his string-course, vaulting shafts, and trefoiled abaci are con- 
tinued here, although not in the south transept ; this may, 
however, be the work of his successor in continuation of the new 
design, in fact, under the same master builder. The western 
bay of the south choir aisle is still more unlike Knowle’s 
work. The vaulting shaft is not detached, as are the others, 
nor is the string continued ; the vaulting is different from the 
rest, being nothing more than a plain pointed barrel vault 
* running across the aisle, upon which the ribs are placed, 
being merely imitative, to match the other bays, where they 
really serve a practical object, and strengthen the longitudinal 
intersections which give such lightness to these aisles. The 
moldings, too, of these ribs are more clumsy than in the 
other compartments, and the whole bay looks bungled, It 
is indeed surprising what awkward arrangements the 
medizeval builders would sometimes indulge in rather than 
take down old work; nothing could better illustrate this 
than the arches communicating between Knowle’s aisles and 
the transepts. On the south the arch is of the same Late 
Decorated style as the western bay of the aisle. Now, as 
the Norman respond has been cut back to the line of wall, 
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it follows that, in order to get the wall-arch in line with the 
-vaulting-arches or ribs, the respond on the other side against 
the tower-pier should have beon equally cut back ; this, 
however, would have weakened the pier too much, and so, in 
order to keep the arch in. line, it was corbelled out on one 
side in the manner as wo now see it. In the north aisle the 
arch is later in style, fecbly molded, and tho difficulty is 
obviated in precisely the same mean and fecble way that 
we might expect from the moldings, by crippling the arch 
so as to make its point coincide with the centre of the aislo, 
and, consequently, out of its own. We have now arrived at 
the middle of the fourteenth century, at which time it 
appoars that there were fourteen monks, besides the abbot, 
prior, and sub-prior, or nearly three times the number of 
the original foundation. It is not likely, therefore, that the 
monastery would be long content with the old Norman nave 
and towers ; indeed, as early as 1360 the 4th, Maurice, Lord 
Berkeley procured a bull to obtain benefactions towards 
rebuilding the church. Internal disorder, however, seems to 
have kept the work of rebuilding in abeyance, for it is not 
‘until the Perpendicular style had become established that we 
meet with any further alterations of the Norman structure, 
and even up to Wyrcestre’s time the old nave (“antique 
ecclesia”) was still standing. Abbot Hunt® (1473—1481) * 
appears to have been diligent upon the fabric; he recast 
the lead on the roofs eastward of the tower, and made 
other considerable repairs. To Newland, or Nailheart, as he 
was called, the abbot who succeeded him (1481—1515), 
we may with confidence attribute tho rebuilding of the 
central tower upon the Norman piers, the remolding of these 
piers, and the first constructional interferences with the old 
nave by removing the eastern bays and commencing the 
work of rebuilding by building the abutting arches to the 
new tower. In the year 1491 the choral service was per- 
formed in the Elder Lady Chapel; the rebuilding of the tower 
and the consequent interference with the choir would be a 
reasonable cause for this removal ; besides, I can scarcely 








# Although there mppears  Jeaso of Sd to the chute for Abbot Hunt is 
Dundey quires a 11Gb sud a‘'mnater capocaly commended for hi atfastion 
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imagine that Wyreestre, who is so particular in noting new 
works, would have passed by the tower and reconstruction 
of the nave without remarking these parts of the fabrie. Nor 
is the sectional form of molding any evidence in this instance 
of an earlier date, as from Knowle’s time to the end of the 
fifteenth century the change was not so very great in this 
particular. Upon the completion of the tower the abbot seoms 
to have directed his attention to the north transept. The 
groined roof,® a four-light window in the east wall of the 
transept over the Elder Lady Chapel, and new arches open- 
ing from transepts to the nave aisles, and to the north choir 
aisle already mentioned, with new screens for the choir and 
reredos for north aisle, besides sundry works about the 
abbot’s lodgings, are all the work of this abbot, 

In 1492 stone was obtained from Dundry, and the 
accounts of that time describe both freestone and ragges, 
and carriage of the same to the “porch of the old church,’? 
showing that the Norman work westward was as yet un- 
touched. Newland died in 1515, before he had accomplished 
a tithe of that which he had evidently intended. The tran- 
septs were left in an unfinished state, and only so much of 
the Norman nave had been taken down as would allow for 
the new abutting arches to the tower. Abbot Elliot (1515 
—1526), recognising the importance of his predecessor's 
work, carried on the rebuilding so far as his short reign 
allowed him. Amongst his works I should cite the vaulting 
of the south transept, which springs at a higher level than 
any of the rest. His statue, in conjunction with that of 
Newland, occurs’ in the upper part of the great gateway, 
which I presume to have been rebuilt from the ground by 
Elliot. 

‘We come now to a question which materially affects the 
discussion as to the destruction or removal of the nave. It 
will be remembered that Wyrcestre gives the length of the 
cloister as 90 feet (30 virgas). Now, if that dimension 
were taken in the eastern walk against the chapter-house it 
would closely correspond with the present structure, sup- 
posing the wall of the nave to be én situ, The old cloister, 


© Tn this roof aro bosses carved with ignorantly supposed to be Nailhear’s 
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which Wyreestre measured, would have therefore consisted 
either of three sides inclosing a square garth, the most likely 
arrangement, or its northern walk would have been 9 or 
10 fect in advance, or south, of the Perpendicular cloister 
erected after Wyrcestre’s time. In either case, whoever 
built the present cloister must have erected the north walk 
partly upon the foundations of the old Norman nave, which, 
consequently, must have been taken dowi before the recon- 
struction of the cloister. Now the north walk, although 
blocked up internally, is, as regards its elevation, compara~ 
tively perfact, and shows by the character of the masonry 
A the'weat end, that the wholo cloister was rebuilt (or in 
process of rebuilding) at one and the same time, It is 
clear that this act concerning the cloisters indicates either 
that the nave and aisles were to be entirely given up, or 
that the now works should only embrace a new nave with 
remarkably narrow aisles, or with the side wall built partly 
on the thin cloister wall and partly overhanging the cloisters, 
perhaps on arches. Hither of the lattor courses appears more 
consistent with the monastic character of the time, than the 
permanent reduction of the church to the one-sided sectional 
character it now presents ; for, looking at the design of the 
eastern portion, where the aisles and choir are equal in 
height, and where the only features of architectural impor~ 
tance externally are the loftiness and boldness of the win- 
dows, it is by no means improbable that the later rulors of 
the abbey should have conceived the idea of departing from 
tho old plan devised by Abbot Knowlo, although it had been 
adopted and partly carried out by Newlarfd, ‘The question 
is, who was the builder ? Elliot we know to have done much 
in his time, refitting the choir and rebuilding in an elaborate 
manner the great gateway. 

The small or lower ¢loister, which divided the abbot’s 
lodgings from the infirmary, ‘must have been re-erected 
about the samo time, the fragments which remain corre- 
sponding with the upper cloister ; and I have little doubt 

iat all these works are attributable to the Abbot Elliot ; 
that he removed the nave and aisles to make way for his 
new plan ; that he moved the choir eastward into Knowle's 
Lady Chapel as a temporary arrangement ; that in doing 
so he found it necessary to renew the stalls and wood-work ; 
that he rebuilt the two cloisters in a more elaborate style ; 
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and that he intended to finish his work by the addition of a 
still more elaborate nave. Had not death cut short his 
reign, and dissolution so soon overtaken the house his 
successor would naturally endeavour to complete and render 
serviceable that portion of tho church, viz, the eastern 
arm and transepts, which he had transformed. Thus, 
‘Abbot Burton added his orest with his initials to. Knowle's 
Lady Chapel reredos, to render it doubtless a little more 
ornate, since it was to serve as the reredos of the high 
altar. 

Of the works executed since the Dissolution the substitu- 
tion of an organ-screen for the rood-loft and old screen was 
perhaps the greatest. The wretchedly-debased windows 
of the east cloister, and the west and great north windows, 
remain as witnesses of the architectural spirit of that time. 
Taking leave of the church for the present, I shall proceed 
to examine the monastic buildings. 

‘The Bishop's Palace was built south of the choir on the 
site marked W. on the plan. (Plate 1.) This was evidently 
the site of the Infirmary, called in Mr. Bindon’s map in the 
Bristol volume of the Institute’s Transactions, “ the abbot’s.. 
lodging and chapel,” which being on the lower part of the 
hill was sheltered by the abbey church. Fragments of the 
infirmary chapel may possibly be found in the ruins of the 
palace, although I regret to say I have not been successful in 
discovering any. The lower cloister communicated with the 
upper or the west side, through the beautiful Early English 
archway still standing ; and, as there is a passage-like room 
east of the refectory, in continuation of the upper eastern 
cloister, it is not unlikely that there existed at one time a 
communication on this side also. The abbot’s lodgings were 
either on the west or south side of this lower cloister, and 
doubtless, like the chief apartments of most early domestic 
buildings, on an upper floor level with the principal or upper 
cloister, which is about 10 ft. above the lower level. ‘The 
King’s hall, chamber and fratry (or guest-house ?), would, 
according to Newland, be in Knowle’s style, and, as is 
usual, near the great gateway, the ground immediately 


8 tho fact of two sides ofthe cloister, a state, indeed, as that in which Eliot 
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svems to argue an unfinished state, Such 
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adjoining the great gateway, and for some considerable 
distance around it, being occupied by the “ officiis domorum, 
granariorum, pistorum, pandoxatorum, stablaorum (sic) pro 
dominis,” &c, Ascending to the upper cloister, the most 
important feature is the chapter-house. I have already 
alluded to this as a specimen of rich late Norman, and 
shown, by William de Wyrcestre, its original ground plan : 
but there is a point in the construction which exhibits such 
‘a decided irregularity, and such a wilful departure from that 
great principle of Norman construction, which ever compre- 
ended the true function of the pier, and dignified it 
accordingly, that Iam inclined to refer the building of the 
chapter-house to two periods. It will be seen on looking at 
the building, or by the engravings in Britton’s work, that the 
Tower arcatlo of the chaptor-house is continued along the 
walls of the vestibule, and is of a markedly plain character, 
identical with the eleventh century arcade in the same 
position at Worcester Cathedral, ‘The distinction, however, 
between this kind of arcade and all the other Norman 
arcades, both here and elsowhere, is not altogether one of 
date, inasmuch as the former is not constructional in any 
way, but might have been worked after the plain coursed 
wall had been erected, and was probably so worked ; 
whereas the lower arcades inside the great gateway, as 
indeed nearly all arcades in richer and later Norman, are 
constructional, and built in with the walls as they proceeded. 
‘The springing-line or impost of the vaulting-ribs and main 
arches is neither level with the impost nor with the crown 
of the arcade, but most awkwardly placed midway between 
the two, Then the arcade is continuous, no space being 
loft or provision made for a vaulting shaft (as shown in 
Britton’s view), or even for a corbel like that in the great 
gateway ; but the capitals are let in, so that what at first 
sight appears to be a rude wall-shaft is nothing more than 
the vertical molding of the plain and (as I take it) earlier 
arcade, of which the capitals of the later work have taken 
possession, Moreover, the quoins or angles of the vesti- 
bule towards the. cloisters are built up with but a small 
bond into the wall masonry; the result has been that the 
ordinary settlement of new work taking place, the quoins 
have given way and separated from the main wall, showing 
a very decided joint’ the whole height of the arcade ; so 
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that there can be no doubt that Fitzharding, as prepositor, 
began his chapter-house in the same inexpensive style as 
the eastern part’ of the church, and that seven years after- 
wards he completed it in the rich and elaborate Norman we 
now see. Before leaving the cloisters, it is interesting to 
notice the change which seven years and the estates of 
Berkeley could effect on the architecture of that time in the 
doorways or arches marked N. on the plan (plate 1). The 
jambs are square, with plain semi-cylindrical shafts attached, 
and the arches are of two plain orders, whilst in the vesti- 
bule and chapter-house the shafts are almost as thickly 
clustered as in Early English work, and the arches are not 
only molded, but in some instances pointed. I have said 
that the cloisters are the work of Abbot Elliot, but there is 
abundant evidence to show that there have been designs 
for at least three cloister roofs, besides the present one, there 
being three series of corbel-heads at different levels; the 
lowest and at the same time the earliest is seen in two huge 
angle-corbels, which evidently supported a vaulted roof, 
probably of the latter part of the thirteenth century ; the 
other two series are well represented, the lowermost of them 
being apparently of Knowle’s time, and the upper belonging 
‘to the last rebuilder, Elliot. The present roof is compara- 
tively modern, At the north-west anglo of the cloisters, 
within an area of about 20 ft. square, occurs one of those most 
interesting fragments which may be occasionally met with 
in abbey ruins, that seem to exist for no other purpose than 
to exhibit to us the peculiar language of the architectural 
history and the conservative character of medieval builders. 
Attached to the west side of the cloister, and running west- 
ward, with its north wall in an exact line with the south 
wall of the church, is a narrow building of two stories, 
exhibiting in the wall (which is in line with that of the 
church) well-defined Norman coursed work ; in its west wall, 
a blocked-up semicircular-headed Early English doorway, 
which was once entered from the west cloister, and a blocked. 
two-light window of the same style over it and above tho 
Norman work, and inserted into it, broken but most decided 
relics of Knowle’s style, which indicate that either this 
abbot or his successor began to rebuild the nave at the 
western end, commencing the work by cutting into the 
Norman domestic buildings (possibly the prior’s lodgings), 
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westward of the old church, so as to increase the length of 
the nave by one bay. These fourteenth century portions 
consist of a triple angle vaulting shaft, ‘a sct-off for the 
triforium passage, a doorway and staircase to the same, a 
retiurned and re-entering angle of the passage, and a frag- 
ment of molded window-jamb. The junction of the Norman. 
masonry and decorated vaulting shaft is so decided that I have 
shown it in plate 5, fig. 11. In plate 2 I have given two plans: 
the upper plan showing the whole monastery as I suppose it to 
have been finished by Fitzhardinge ; the other, as I suppose 
William of Wyrcestre to have seen it. In plate 3 is a series 
of plans illustrating the successive changes which have been 
made in the ground-plan and internal arrangement of the 
church only. In the first the plans have been derived from 
existing old walls, from Wyrcestre’s measurements, and from 
a general study of monastic plans, as well as from the 
modern buildings on the ground, which it is not unfair to 
assume have been erected on old foundations wherever pos- 
sible. One of the most partes features, considering the 
small size of the abbey, is the second or lower cloister.? To 
all monasteries of any extent this second cloister is always 
an expected annex to the centre or common court for 

infirmary, abbot's lodgings, and cemetery ; thus, at Peterbo- 
rough, Gloucester, Westminster, and Canterbury, we can still 
trace it with the infirmary placed much the same as I have 
placed it here, except that at Gloucester and Canterbury 
everything is north of the church. At Westminster the 
little cloister court measures 70’+60'; at Gloucester, about 
50 ft. square ; here it would seem to have been even larger, 
probably 75 ft. square, and I have no doubt was intended to 
bo in almost every respect a repetition of the upper cloister? 
‘The difference in the size of the churches makes this second 
cloister more striking, and shows the manner of man Abbot 
Elliot was. Bristol at its greatest never exceeded 300 ft. 
in length, while Gloucester is over 400 feet, Peterborough is 
470, Westminster 520, and Canterbury a few feet longer. 
‘The arrangement of our small abbey was then in every im- 
portant feature as complete as that of the most noble monas- 
teries of the Middle Ages. It seems strange, at first sight, 
that it should be so, when we remember that the number on 
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the foundation was only six, including officers, and that at 
no time does it appear to have been more than seventeen. 
But we must not forget that, although numerically small and 
of little account, it nevertheless ranked high in monastic 
society, for it boasted of a semi-royal foundation, it enjoyed 
the privilege of being one of the mitred abbeys, and, above 
all, it was ever the favourite house of the powerful lords of 
the great barony of Berkeley. 





The Central Committee desire to acknowledge the kind- 
noss of the author of this memoir in presenting the whole of 
the accompanying illustrations. 
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4. The church. 
3, The upper or great cloister. 
©. The lower or little cloister. 
. The chapter-houso. 
, The calefactory. 
¥. The refectory. 
@, The parlour. 
x, The kitchen. 
1. The kitchen court. 
X, Tho eellarage, for corn, beer, wine, 
3. Abbot's lodgings. 
B. Abbot's gatehouse. 
. Infirmary. 
. Prior's lodge. 
‘t. King’s chamber and hall. 
¥. Guesthouse. 
W. Abboy gateway. 
x. Stables, barns, de. 








NOTICE OF CERTAIN ANCIENT REMAINS RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
IN WEST CORNWALL. 


Ly October, 1860, some evidences, proviously very rare, of 
the Roman occupation of West Cornwall, were discovered in 
a ficld on the manor of Carminow, near Holston, on the 
shores of the Mount’s Bay. The discovery was communi- 





ig. 1. Coast of ounts Bay, showing the alto of the dscorory at A 


cated to the Royal Institution of Cornwall,’ and the relics 
were exhibited at one of their monthly meetings ; they. 
have beon noticed also in this Journal! ‘The number of 
fragments of various vessels of pottery then found, led to 
the expectation that at a future day the neighbourhood 
might yield some further proof of Roman occupation in that 
remote locality. 

It was, therefore, with no small satisfaction that I made a 
second discovery in October, 1862, very near the site of the 
former ; and I should be glad to find that any evidence could 


4 Seo thule Transactions of 1851, p. 51. * Arch, Journ, vol. xvi. p. 168. 
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be adduced to warrant the supposition that this is Roman 
also, After some days of heavy rain, which fell in October, 
one of the cart-rats in an old road-way leading from the 
Loe-bar southwards, was so deeply channeled by the water 
a to lay bare some stonework which lay across its course, at 
a depth of little more than a foot below the surface of the 


‘The spot is so close to the sea-shore that the entire hill- 
side is often sprinkled with sand, which is blown from the 
beach during every heavy gale from the Atlantic which 
washes the shores of the Mount’s Bay. The driven sand 
supports a scanty herbage for sheep. A careful excavation 
was immediately made, and on the second day the small 
building, of which a representation and plan are here given, 
was disclosed to view. 

‘The structure consisted of two circular ovens or fire-places, 





cof the Ovens, 4.4. 9, Sandbank op other sda of tho old roadway, defined by the 
‘ig. 2, Pan of the Ovens, et 


(aan plan, fig. 2) formed of the clay-slate of the district, 
and cemented with a mortar of earth and sand, with a very 
small portion of lime; the ovens lay beside each other, with 
roughly paved floors of slates, the side towards the sea being 
open to the level of the floor. 

‘A kind of hob of stonework ran round the sides and back 
of the ovens at a level of 20 in, above the floor, screened at 
the back, towards the land, by a low wall rising from the 
hob, 16 in, thick, to the height of about 5 feet from the floor. 
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This wall followed a careful curve at the north end, and at 
the south ond it died away in a straight line in the sand- 
dank against which it was apparently built, At this end it 
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overhangs the southern oven in a manner which seems to 
show that it assumed the form of a flue or chimney, which 
may have risen a little above the sand-bank. - The loose 
stones which were thrown in for filling between the wall and 
the bank are clearly distinguishable, and may sorve as some 
measure of the antiquity of the building, by showing the 
accumulation of sand above them since they were so placed 
there. The sand is here from a foot to eighteen inches in 
depth. 

‘The ovens were entirely filled with a charred substance, 
chiefly sand, which appeared to be the residue of the sandy 
peat ‘or turf that had evidently been used for fuel, together 
with some small fragments of charcoal. The whole interior 
of each oven had been blackened by fire, and the mortar 
‘burnt out from the crevices of the stones, 

No fragments of pottery, glass, or metal, were found, 
except a small point of iron, two inches long, but its form 
had been quite destroyed by oxidation, 

‘The whole building measures only about twelve feet 
in diameter within. 

‘What then was its use, and what its probable date ¢ 

‘The presence of a kind of slag, or mineral refuse, at first 
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suggested the notion that the building’was a furnace for 
smelting tin in Roman times, and this belief appeared to be 
strengthened by the fact of tin having been found not many 
years ago within a few paces of the spot. Peat, too, such as 
was here found, was considered in ancient times to be, next 
to charcoal, the best fuel for smelting ores; and it is believed 
that the Romans were in the habit of reducing® tin as well 
aslead. A closer examination, however, of the burnt stones, 
and an analysis of the slag and charred sand, dispelled this 
belief; for it was found that neither the slag nor the sand 
contained any tin or other metal, and the stones and mortar 
failed to exhibit evidence of having been exposed to the degree 
of heat necessary even for the rudest method of reducing ores. 

‘The smelting-house theory, therefore, though attractive to 
a Cornish man, must, it is feared, be abandoned. 

Can the building, however, have any connection with the 
Roman discovery of 1860? Its situation beneath the sur- 
face of a very ancient roadway, and the closely compacted 
character of the superincumbent soil (a shingly cand, com- 
posed of small pebbles, not of shells, and therefore not so 
easily borne upon the wind, and which would accumulate 
much more slowly than shell sand by the process of drifting), 
are circumstances pointing to a remote antiquity. 

The masonry, though very different from that of the 
massive Roman works which exist in our-ancient cities and 
Roman stations, is, nevertheless, carefully and evenly laid, 
with nice attention to curvature, and the mortar contains a 
portion, though a very small portion, of lime ; no limestone 
tock occurring nearer than Plymouth, more than 70 miles by 
land, and much more by sea.” Everything, indeed, points to 
its being the work of a skilled hand, for, probably, some 
temporary purpose. 

Besides the discovery of Roman remains within a distance 
of 150 yards, an ancient earthwork, extending some 300 
yards southwards, commences within a few feet of the 
building, and is so situated as to have been suitable for 
affording protection seaward and along the shore to any small 
force lodged within it. 

The conjecture, therefore, which presents itself as the most, 
reasonable is that the building was erected for some culinary 








3 See notice of an anciont emelting placo for tin, near Penzance.— Royal Commall 
Geol. Trans. 1841, p. 43. 
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or other purpose connected with the small military force 
which may have occupied the earthwork, 

I have communicated with Captain John’ Grant (late 
R.A), whose system of cooking apparatus for the British 
army is so well known, with a view to ascertain whether 
any such structure as this has come under his notice, during 
the course of his examination of the subject, and he 
informs me that he has never seen or heard of anything 
like it 

It will be interesting to know whether any example has 
fallen under the notice of others. 


Joun J, Rogers. 


‘The Central Commitice dosio to acknowledge the kindness of the author 
in presenting to the society the illustrations accompanying this memoir. 





‘Wo aro indebted to Colonel Sir Henry James, Director of the Ordnance 
Survey, a keen observer of ancient vestiges in Cornwall, his native county, 
for tho suggestion, that possibly the litto building described by Mr, Rogers 

_ may have sorved in the process of heating caldrons for pitch, to * pay”? 
the bottoms of vessels, which may there have boen drawn ashoro in olden 
tines, Possibly, however, the furnace may have been used for boiling 
 syoxe,” or tan-water, which might bo required for steoping fiahing-not 
‘Tho circumstances under which the remains havo beon brought to light 
cortainly appear to point to a remote period as the date of construction, 
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INDULGENCE GRANTED BY JOHN VEYSEY, BISHOP OF EXETER 
(1619-1061), FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF A BEACON-LIGHT 
AT THE CHAPEL OF ST. NICHOLAS, ILFRACOMBE, DEVON. 


CCommunlatad by Mr, Obslon Tucker, FA. 


‘Tam inhabitants of soveral parts of the maritime county of Deyon, with 
its oxtonsivo northern and southern coasts, seem at an early period to havo 
venerated St, Nicholas where are many churches and 
chapels in Devon dedi his honor, and the great Priory of St. Nicholas 
ft Brotor was devoted to this saint on ts foundation by William tho Cone 

jworor, who made it dependent on his more important establishment at 
jattlo Abbey. St. Nicholas was born at Patara, a city of Lycia, and 
Became ralbahop of Myra, the oapial af that provinos of Asie Minor 
ipposed to have died on Decomber 6, A.0. 326, and to havo 

buried in that city, His memory has boon ‘held in partioular veneration 
by the Wastorn Churehos since the year 1087, whon his relies wore removed 
from Lycia to Bari, on tho coast of Italy, opposite to Ragusa. ‘The popue 
Tnity of tho anint was gret, and ‘he appears to here been specially 
‘venerated by sailors and fishermen, and also by merchants and mariners 
trading from shore to shore through tho perils of the sea. ‘This sooms, 
to date from an ely period: it has been attributed by Hoxpinian, in hi 
treatise on the origin of Christian Foasts, to cortain legendary statomonts, 
‘to which allusion is mado by Vincentivs and Mantuanus, ‘The latter, 
oot of the fifteenth century, writes thus :— 


«Cum turbine nautes 
Dopronsi Cilieos magno clamore vooarent 
‘Nicolai viventis opom, descendere quidam 

Conlitanm visus sancti sub imagine pate 
Qui fretn dopulso focit placidissima vento, 
‘Among the miracles attributed to him was the saving of the ship, in 
which he had embarked for the Holy Land, from a torrible storm, and 
restoring to life a sailor who had fallen overboard and was drowned.’ St, 
Nicholas appears to have boon especially popular in seaport towns ; and 

‘there are no less than 376 churches in England dedicated in his honor. 

‘At Ilfracombe, in Devonshire, there appears to have been a chapel, 
situated on a conieal bill rising immediately above the harbour, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, as early as tho reiga of Bdward ILI., when the town was 
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called upon to furnish six ships to the flest of that monarch ; it had thea 
already become a maritime port of some consideration. ‘This chapel of St. 
Nicholas was doubtless resorted to by sailors and others counected with 
shipping, who were desirous to implore the saint's intercession for prot 
porous Yoyages and fair weather, just as we now sce the celebrated Clapol 
of Notre Dame de la Garde, on tho south of tho town and harbour, above 
‘the Fort of Saint Nicholas at Marseilles, crowded by dovotees previously to 
embarking or on their return from a voyage. ‘There exists also in Miuotea, 
ag related by Armstrong in his hi that island, a remarkable chapel 
‘of St. Nicholas, noar the entranco of the harbour of Cindella, to which 
‘mariners resorted frequently, and presented pictures ropresonting their 
perils or deliverance through the intercession of the saint, Numerous 
votive tablets were thus suspended in the fane, according to an usage to 
which Horace and other writers allude as prevalent in much earlier times, 
‘Bion th philosopher, as wo are told, saw such votive paintings hauging up 





























in a tomple of Neptune near the sea-side.? 
‘The cultus of this saiut being so generally reeognisod amongst mariners, 
it-was highly suitable that a boacondligt for thet safety should bo placed 


in any clurch or chapol dedicated to him, and situated on or near the coast. 
In tho your 1522 wo find accordingly that the Chapel at Ilfracombe was 
‘mado use of for such a purpose, a8 appears from tho following curious docu- 
ment, of which the original is presorved in the Episcopal Rogisters at 
Exeter, Tt is horo printd from a transript made by our late renorable 








ond, the Rey. Dr, Oliver, to whoso 





wvostigation of ecclesiastical anti- 
ions been indebted. 






‘The Chapel 
name of the Enntorn Hil ho saerod charactor 
af tho building on its sume probubly coud ot the tine of the Reformne 
tion, when the missive of the bishop lind no longer auy influence; but the 
Doncon-ight had beon found too usoful to be done away with, and to the 
prosont time it has eontinuod to guido tho mariners to the harbour of Tift 
combo, —Ttis now a well rogulated light-house, with modern improvement 
whilst part of the building is usod as a reading-room, 
rray's Handbook for Devon is tho following notioo of the Lantorn 
—*" On Lantora Hill stands the Jight-house, about 100 foet above tho 
i wurpose, and, in fact, an 
ia, and the resort of pilge 
hich probably at all times displayed a light for tho guidance of 
A part of the building is now fitted as a news-toom for the inhabitants and 
visitors.” ‘The position of tho light-house is well shown in tho view of 
raeoube harbour given by Lysoos in the Magne Hritauni, Hisar of 
Devon, vol, ki. p. 289, 

‘There is also a view of Ilfracombe in Moore's Devonshire, in which the 
Chapel-Hill is fairly represented. Ilfracombe, or Ilfordeombe, it may be 
remembered, is a place of interest to the topographor and the antiquary, as 
having been for tome time, i i belied, tho residence of the learned 
Camden. Tt is a prebend in'the church of Salisbury, and was held by him 
1s a lay probend, 



































# See the notes to St. Nicholas's Day, in Brand’y Popular Antiquities, vol i, 
dit, Els, 1841, p. 281. 
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Reotsten or Jony Vevsty, Brsuor or Exetan, vol, 
Document dated 15 April, 1522. 


‘Tohannes, permissione divina Exoniensis Episcopus, universis ot singulis 
Reetoribus, s, Capellanis, ot Curatis quibuseunque per Diocosim nos- 
tram Exoniensem wbilibet constitatis, salutom, graciam, ot benedictionom, 
Gratum et acceptum admodum altissimo tocious impenditur obsequium 
uosiens pis operibo in chaitvs vioeribus devote inistitar, quo ira 
nostri Re pad humanam fragilitatem mitigant, et miscricordias 
Complacendo cxcitant Salvatora, Cam itaque, sicut Ado digna. relations 
accepimus, in quadam capella Divi Nicholai super Porta Ville de Iifard- 
om nostro Hxonionis Discs fondat, laminar quoddam singalis anns 
per totam hyemem nocturnis temporibus in sammitate dicto eapelle ardens, 
Yolut stella nocte choruscans, invenitar, cujas splendores de longinguo 
aspiciontes quamplures naves (quo) ® procellarum impotubas tempestatibus- 
‘quo in mediis spatiosi matis fluctubus miserabiliter ad mortem usque sepe- 
numero periclitantur, atque debitos cursus, in dieti luminis fuissont * 
‘occasions adjute, derelinguontes, tute in portum do Iifardeumb predictum 
rooipiuntur. Sod, quoniain dicto Ville inhabitantium absque piis aliorum 
Christi fdotiom clomosynis amplius ad dieti luminavis sustontationem * 
nt facultates, de Dei igitur Omnipotontis immensn miseri- 
iequo Virginis Mario mattis sue, beatoramque Apostolorum 
Potri ot Pauli, Patronorum nostrorum, omniumquo Sanctorum moritis ot 
recibus eonfidentos, omnibus Parochianis vostris, et alls quorum Diovesani 
Mase nostra Iniulgaiam rota habuaint pastor ot acsoptam, do 
pocoati enitentibus ot confessis, qui ad iaventionem sou susten- 
Ttionum iat lunlnia manus poreneent edjuteio 

injunotis sibi ponitentiis miserieordati in Domino relaxainus pot prosentes, 
Datum ut supra, 


fol. 13, 






























































2 Que sooms hero wanting to complate the trasorit appear to read thos, 
‘the asa. 4 Suatentaione in the transetipt, pro» 
Though this word seoms singular, bably au acoldontal error. 








Proceedings at Meetings of the Archaeological Enstitute. 


December 6, 1862. 


Octavius Moncax, Esq., M.P., F.S.A., Vieo-President, in the Chair, 





‘Tans being the frst meeting of another session, Mr. Monoay, in opening 
the proceedings, offered some remarks in retrospect of the progress of the 
Society during the past year. He took occasion to allude to the pleasant 
and successful. meeting’in which he had participated at Worcester, aud 
‘also to the encouraging prospects of the proposed congress in the ensuing 
year, under the presidency of the Marquess Camden, at Rochester, 
locality remarkably rich in vestiges of antiquity, and replete with interest 
ing historical associations. Mr. Morgan announeea that the Central Com- 
mitteo, encouraged by the general satisfaction with which the occasional 
‘and sposial exhibitions in the apartments of the Institute had been regarded, 
proposed to form during their present session an exhibition illustrative of 
‘the art of sculpture in ivory. ‘That subject had been selected as being one 
of partioular attraction, in connexion with the progress of art, and as pro- 

ating a very advantageous occasion for the display of series exomplify- 
ing the characteristic styles of sculpture at various periods, and prevalent 
“in various schools of art, from the classical age through all the periods of 
medieval taste, 

‘A moncir vas read by Mr. Tasssutas, doscrbing tho remarkable 
fortress, known as Castell Dinas Brin, near Llangollen, Denbighshire. 
‘He placed before the meeting a plan of the site and remaining building 
carefily surveyed by himself daring the previous year, and. accompanied 
by views, elevations, and other drawings, illustrative of his observations. 
Mr. Tregellas exhibited also, by the kind permission of Sir John Burgoyne, 
‘a map of the country around Llangollen, drawn on a large scalo, and 
showing the importance of the site which nature and att rendered simost 
impregnable, He stated also the seanty evidence beating upon the origin 
‘and history of the fortress and its ancient lords. It is now the property of 
Colonel Biddulph, of Chirk Castle. Mr. Tregellas pointed out that a 
considerable portion of the structure, on the south side, has been so under 
‘mined that its fall may speedily oceur, unless some support be given, which 
might be readily effected at a small expense by underpinning the walls, 
We hope to give hereafter the valuable memoir and survey, illustrative 
of a very important position on the Welsh frontier. 

Me. Ooravr0s Monaax observed that, having recently examined Dinas 
Brin, he could bear his testimony to the curious character of the fortress, 
of which Mr. Tregellas had given so interesting an account. He read the 
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notes which he had token on the spot, accompanied by a plan differing in 
thine detala frm thee sctltede” i ps : 

Mr. J. H. Panxen stated that the remains of the remarkable castle 
under consideration indicate the reign of Henry III. as the date of its 
erection, He had regarded the fortress as one of those built in the 
of Llewellyn, Princo of Wales ; it resembles one attributed to that period 
near Conway, and another noar Peniarth, in Merionethshire 

‘Mr. Braatw then gave a short account of the discovery, in September 
last, of some mural paintings of early date in Westmeston Ghurch, Sussex 
numerous tracings of the saored subjects delineated on the walls, and al 
of inscriptions, diapered ornaments, &e,, were sent for inspection by 

the Rey. 0. H. Campion. “A more detailed desoription of theso 
relics of art, which may be assigned to the time probably of King John or 
of Honry IIf,, was promised for the ensuing meeting. 

Mr. Guonaz Puram, of Kirkwall, contributed a memoir on tho ou 
structures known as Picts’ House 
‘volume, p. 82. 

‘Mr. Hewett read a short notice of an unique sabre of the 
century, which ho had recently noticed in the collection at. tho 
‘Woolwich, now in course of arrangement by Colonel Lefroy, through whore 
Kindness this weapon was brought for exatnination, 

Mr, Josnex Moone, of Lincoln, communicated some remarks on Oriel 
vindn, and onthe origin of tho name, referring expecially to a rali of 
somo interest, a kind of mural niche or recoptaclo for a light, found some 
timo since at'Lincoln, and of which ho had kindly exhibited a model on 
formor ooasio 

Professor WestWroon communicated the following particulars regarding 
tho recent discovery of a Roman villa at Beckley, about six miles to tho 
north-oast of Oxford :—‘* On easting the oye over the Ordnance Map of tho 

it will bo seen that a Roman way running from north to south, 
‘about three miles east of Oxford, united the two great Roman roads which, 
starting from the neighbourhood of Tring, diverged, the one towards tho 
south-west, and tho othor to the north-west, but united again at Cirencester, 
inclosing, as it wero, o large somewhat oval space of country between them. 
‘Tho oross-road ran over much high ground, and is now lost on Headington 
Hill, amongst extensive quarries which have beon dug there, In the 
neighbourhood of Stow Wood, to the north of Headington, it is very 
diatinet, but in tho neighbourhood of Beckley it is again imperfectly visible 
and a portion, which was formerly considered as part of the main way, 
appeared to the Rev. H, Hussey (who has published a memoir on this road) 
to be rather a side branch of i The correctness of his observation has 
boon fully proved by the discovery of this villa, to which the branch in 
question direotly led. Dr. Wilton, tho President of ‘Trinity College, 
Oxford, informs me that Roman ooiné had often been brought to him from 
the neighbourhood of Beckley, but he never eould prevail on the finders to 
stato the precise locality, ‘The discovery, however, of this villa has now 
doubtless shown where they were met The villa was built on the 
northern slope of the hill at Beckley, and must bave commanded a very 
‘wide expanse of country to the north’and east, of not less than 20 miles, 
tho front of the house looking of course towards the north. Tt must have 
yon avery bleak position in winter, and this is probably the reason why 
the spot has not been occupied for building purposes in modern times, 
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«©The villa consisted of four oblong rooms, the walls of which are now 
vearaly higher than th flor, the stones having been eared emay for 
agricultural purposes ; and it appears probable that very shortly scarce a 
stone will remain to show the spot where the villa stood. ‘The rooms are 
nearly of equal size, those on the front side of the house being somewhat 
the largest, Together they formed a building of a regular oblong form, 
about 30 ft. long by 24 ft, wide, ‘There are no traces of a hypocaust in 
any of the rooms, the floors of which are level, and were covered with 
tesselated pavement of very rude eharacter ; in one room somewhat regular 
patches of alternate dark’ and light tessere were to be seen, and in the 
thers darker longitudinal lines running parallel with the borders of the 
rooms. ‘The frost and rathless visitors have already destroyed what little 
there was of tesselated decoration. ‘Two of the onter walls aro traceable 
beyond the angles of the house, extending several feot further than the 
square of tho building ; there also appears to have been a kind of block at, 
the angle enelosed within these two projecting walls, and it has been 
suggested that these may have been the supports of an open external 

lery or passage, altuough, as thoy open towards tho north and east, it 
seems hardly likely that an open passage would have been needed in such 
‘a position. ‘The tesserm of the floors are about an inch square ; numerous 
fragments of rough Roman pottery have been found scattered about, among 
which are several curved roofing tiles, likewiso some fat tiles, having: the 
upper surface ornamented with regular patterns, formed of impressed lines 
in different directions. The under side of these tiles has, along one of its 
margins, a fango of about an inch wide and deop, so that two of them 
placed together would form’ good kind of roofing. "Amongst the débris, w 
single eoin, I believe of Constantine, has been found, and several fragments 
of bones, one of these, noticed by Mr. James Parker, to whom I am 
indebted for the greater part of the foregoing details, is considered of an 
extinct epecies of ox. 

“The ouly other Romen building which has been found slong this eross 
Roman road is at Wheatley, whore thero was  vory perfect hypocaust ; 
this ia deseibed in detail by the late Dr, Bromel, in tho Arebwalogical 
Tournal, vols iis p. 350.” 

Mr. Macs, F.G.S,, referring to the notiée of the supposed remains of 
‘an extinct species of ox accompanying the Roman roles at Beckley, offered 
some remarks on the various speeies which appear to havo existed in e 
times in the British Islands. Such remains aro mostly attributed in 
criminately to the Bos Tongifrons, but those of the Bos primigenius and 
‘of the Bos frontosus likewise occur. Tho Intter, a species of much larger 
size than the longifrons, may probably have been the ancient species of 
which mention is made by Cmsar. Mr. Mackfo invited attention to the 
interesting results which might be obtained through more eareful examina- 
tion of the remains of early or extinct races of animals in Britain, and 
which may occur with the vestiges of Early British or subsequent periods. 

Mr. Boxox Watzaros, F.S.A,, gare the following notice of some rings 
of © peculiar elass, of which he sent soveral specimens for examination :— 
“On a former occasion I exhibited at ono of the meetings of the Institute 
some of the so-ealled—and wrongly—rosary-rings, one of which bad 
seven, the other eleven, and the third thirteen knobs or bosses, I stated 
my opinion, that we ought to consider theso examples ns belonging to a 
form of ring prevalent about the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
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described in wills and inventories as rings with ‘knoppes or bulionys.’ 
had never met with a proper rosary, or more correctly decade, ring of a 
ate anterior to the sixteenth century. But a remarkable specimen has 
Intaly been added to my elletio, which I send for exhibition, Tt is of 
ivory ; there are ten knobs or bosses, for the Aves, and an eleventh, of 
larger size and different form, for the Pater. ‘There are holes around 
the hoop, probably merely for ortment, (Seo woodeut, on a reduced 





ory Dose Ring, the Waterton Colleton, Diameter of 





rglna 2, 


seale.) I am inclined to ascribe it to the fourteenth century, and think 
it not unlikely that it is of Trish origin. I'am induced to form this opinion 
from tho peculiar fashion of tho eloventh boss, which prosents typo found. 
in rings discovered only in Ireland, ‘This ring was found many yonrs 
‘ago in an old tomb in Merston churchyard, in Holderness. T also’ sond 
another decade ring, of silver, and of Inter date and typo. This ring 
was formerly in. the of the Reverend Mother Ano Mare, Lady 
Abbess of the Bn, infan Nuns at Broges, and sister of Father 
f tho Society of Jesus, the last malo doscondant, of Sir Thomas 
h Moro relics to Stonyhurst College. Tt is stated to 

uged to Sir homes hmaalf, and was given by the nane tthe 
mother of the Very Reverond Canon Corsitt, who lately prosonted it to Mrs. 
Waterton. Of tho other rings sont for exhibition, one is Gnostic, and 
oats the usual figure with a cock’s head. Gnostic rings wholly of metal aro 
somewhat rare, ‘a signot-ring of silver, of the fourteonth century, 
which has upon the bezel two stars and tho tau. Another, a brass signet, 
with an escutchoon, and which appears to bo Italian, has the hoop orna- 
mented with niello. A posy ring, sent with theso, bas within, «Timo 
lossonoth not my loves? on the outside are represented two dogs in ehase 
of ahare. Lastly I havo to notico a bronze signet, on which appear tio 
palm branches and a heart, from which three flowers ; and on the 
Tratt ite are engraved thre letters, P. B. I 


Antiquities any Works of Art Cyhibiter, 


By Mr. Epwano Kippue.—A. sories of dravvings of gold ornaments 
found at Thebes, in the tomb of the Queen Aah Hotep, cir. B.C. 1800, 
mother of Amosis I., and brought to the International Exhibition from the 
‘Museum formed at Cairo by the Vieoroy. Mr. Morgan stated that Mr. Bireh, 
being unavoidably absent on the presont occasion, had promised to favor the 
Society, at their next meeting, with some observations on these exquisite 
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relies of antiquity; and, by the kindness of Mr. Kiddle, the drawings would 
‘be again submitted for inspection. Representations of ‘the oruaments have 
been given, elaborately colored and gilded, by Dal 
VArchitectire, Patis, 1860; with an account of the 
M. Mariette, in explorations made by direction of His Highness the Viceroy. 

‘By Mr. J. B. W. ve Sauis—A moiety of a stone mould for easting 
‘weapons of metal; it was found on his estates, at Laughgur, epunty 
Limerick, about 1850, and it has been presented to the British Muscum, 
subsequently to this meeting. It was given to Mr. de Salis by Mr. A. 
Montgomery. This mould bears much resemblance to that found in 
‘Anglesea, in 1846, as communicated to the Institute by the Hon. W. 0. 
Stanley, and published in this Journal, vol. ii., p. 257. It is formed for 
casting four objects of various fashion, A representation of this curious 
mould will be given hereaft 

‘By Mr. Rosent Moorz.—An ancient four-sided Irish hand-bell, on- 
closed in an elaborately ornamented case or shrine, bearing inscriptions on 
silver plates enriched with niell, also figures of sacred personages in relief, 
‘and uneut erystals or gems, of which one only now remains. ‘The original 
Doll, thus carefully enshrined, is of iron plate rudely fashioned ; bells of 
this description, asgociated with tho enrliost Christian teachers in Ireland 
and Scotland, are'usually formed of a single sheot of metal hammered 
into the desived shape, the edges overlapped at the sides and riveted 
together ; the bell thus fashioned was thea dipped into melted brass or 
yellow mixed metal, which adhored to the surface both externally and 
internally, forming a complete coating, of which, however, few traces are 
now found on these relies, the oxidation of the iron beneath having thrown 
off the casing of brass. Some of these objects were regarded as of pecu- 
liar sanctity ; they have been used from time immemorial in the adminis- 
‘ration of oaths, for the recovery of stolen property, and for purposes in 
some manner analogous to ancient judicial ordeals. ‘The history and origin 
of the relic exhibited is unfortunately unknown. " The four-sided ion bell, 
doubiless used by some saint or preacher of the Ohristian faith, probably in 
Ireland, is found, when removed from the exterior covering, to be partly 
‘encased in bonutifally docorated work of chasod bronze, presenting a eraci- 
form ornament with varied pattorns in the surrounding spaces, in the style 
of Irish work of the twelfth century, being portions of the costly coating 
which the veneration of an age, doubtless considerably later than the 
original relie, had affixed to it. “The external shrine may be ascribed to 
the fftgenth eontory ; it is in the form of certain ridged reliquaries, of 
which the upper part resembles the gabled roof of a church or chapel. 
On the principal face are to be scen figures in relief, originally gilded, a 
crucifix attached to a cross raguly, the B. V. Mary on one side, St. John 
fon the other. Under the foot of the cross is a large uncut erystal, pos- 
sibly covering a relic; at one side of this cabochon is a mitred figure, on 
the other an ecclesiastic, possibly an abbot, holding a pyx (2). The other 
fuco of the shrine is much defaced ; it is engraved with figures of eleven 
‘apostles and St. Paul. On one side of the roof are small figures in relief, 
Our Lord, the Virgin, and St, Michael,—designated by names inseribed 
over the figares. . On the reverse are seen in repoussé work the evangelistic 
symbols—the eagle and the angel, with the names below—lohennes— 
macheus (for Johannes and Mathews). On the gabled ends were the 
symbols and names of St. Mark and St. Luke, but the lion and the 
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inseriptions—mareus—luchas—now alone remain. On each side of the 
slitine is attached a metal ring to which a chain is appended, as in other 
examples. ‘There are also insctiptions, which have not been deeypbered, 
‘on silver plates with traces of niello: the groundwork of the shrine is 
decorated with foliage, flowers, &e., hammered up, and also with metal 
plates of piereed work; traces of gilding appeat, but the object bas 
evidently suffered through long use and much friction, having probably 
een’ transported from place to place for some hallowed uses, ‘The shrine 
‘measures 8} in, in height, the width of the principal faces being, at the 
lower margin, 6% in., and the width of the sides, 44 in., but in each case, 
considerably toss. at the upper part of the shrine, the proportions of w! 
are contracted towards the gubled roof, being conformable to the shape of 
tho bell enshrined within, The character of the inscriptions bears resom- 
bianoe to thove on tho remarkable object known as the Dunvegun et 
See tho curious notices of the portable bells of the British and 
churches, by Mr. Westwood, Archeologia Cambronsis, vol. iis, pp. 230,301 5 
vol. iv, pp. 18, 167 5 and the abstract of Mr. Petrie's observations addressed 
to the Royal Trish Acad., May, 1888, and given in their Prooeodings. 
Soveral ancient Scottish examples are also noticed in Arch, Seot., Yo. iv., 
ITs Dr, Wilson's Prehistrio Annals, pp. 952, 609+ Ontalogu of the 

juseum of the Institute at tho Edinburgh Meeting, p. 83, do. A very 
curious specimen, the boll of St. Mura, has beon figured in the Ulster 
Journal of Arehwology, vol. iy p. 271, and described by the Rev. W. 
Reeren, D.D,, and Me John. MeGiollnd, jun, of Dungannon, in whoso 
possession that remarknblo relio is now preserved. It is attributed to the 
‘soventh century, and has long been held in great esteem for its virtues in 
facilitating child-bireh, 

By Mr, Hexpensox, F.S.A.—Tho following exquisito objects of oriental 
art in motals:—A Persian shiold of stool, damascened in gold, The 
ingoriptions aro an invocation to Allah, reciting his attributes, another 
scription round tho boss states that it yeas made by Mahmoud, the son of 
Ibrahim, Thero is no date on it, but the high ulpach worn at present 
in Persia, and hero seon in the omamentation on figures following the 
chaao, would give a dato not earlior than 1700. It was brought from 
Porsia by a Fronch officer long resident in the country, who stated that he 
hhad soen nothing 0 fino of its kind.—A poniard, in'a plain black sheath 
Drought from Persia with the shicld—A. beautifully wrought belt-clas 
Drought from Persia by tho interproter to tho late ambassador to this 
country, who purchased it, as ho stated, from the descendants of Nadir- 
Shab, now in poverty. It may have belonged to the Shab, but the work~ 
manship appears to be anterior to his ti ily ornamented 
Persian poniards, a battle-axe, damascened in silver, and a dagger of 
‘the peculiar kind commonly called a stirrup-dagger, from India. “Tt was 
obtained in Oude.—A choice silvor Russian vase from the Sultikoft col. 
lection, decorated with repowsee and chased work, of tho seventeénth 
ontury. ‘The following is a translation of a Russian inscription around the 
vim. of this beautifal vase : ‘True love is like @ goldea eup, nothing ean 
break it, and if it be bent tho mind ean restore 

By Mr. W. J. Benxnanp Surrm,—A decorative pavement tile, found at 
Ulvescrofe Priory in Charnwood Forest, Leicestershire, founded in the 
reign of Steplien. Its date may be assigned to the fourteenth century. 
‘The dovice is a ram within a cirele, and accompanied by the inseription— 
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sou 1s anterz. ‘This tile was evidently part of a sot with the signs of the 
rodiae. A similar tile found at Ulvescroft has been figured in this 
Tournal, vol fi, p. 89, where some curious particulars, communicated by 
the Hon. Henry Stanley, are given—A German executioner’s sword, of 
the later part of the sixteenth eontury : the mountings are of brass; the 
‘gripe has its original covering ; on cach side of the blade is seen the 
Simperial mound  (Reiebsapfel), ensigned with a patriarchal eross, and 
‘accompanied by the date, 1589. On one side of the blade is the follow- 
{ng inscription: —wer KLve 18t spexy (or sPtozz) Io ANDERER YERTERNES 
AVP SINDE YOLGT (or FOLGT) DER TOD AYP MISSETAD DAS STERBEN ; which 
may be thus rendered— Who is, or wishes to be, wiso, lot him think on 
the ruin of others ; on sin follows death, on crime destruction.” ‘There is, 
also the name—tonanses mers(iron?) Krux. On the other side is 
ingeribed—Doon Ist BS ESSER MIEN XT RECHT DURCHS SCHWERDIOR 
STORBEN ALS RWIo SONDER RY air caNtERR wavT YenLonNEN—“ Yet is it 
Detter here to die by the sword, than with a whole skin to perish eternally.” 
‘This carious weapon was obtained from Dresden.—Four beautiful examples 

ths’ work, of the seventeenth century ; stecl keys, with thefr 
handles elaborately oramented with coronets, interlaced cyphers, dbe., 
resembling the chamberlains’ keys of the period.—A pair of short Japanese 
swords inlaid with gold, silver, and copper. 

‘By Mr. Octavius Monoax, M.P.—A MS. Service Book, of the fifteenth 
century, with several illaminated pages, on which aro delineated subjects 
of curious desiga, It has been long prosorved in the possession of Lord 
‘Trodegar’s family in Monmouthshire, 

Tuenessioxs of Seais.—By Janes Kenontox, Bsq., M.D.—Impression 
of the fine official seal of John Bassett, of Tehidy, or Tydy, Cornwall, as 
‘Vice-Admiral of the northern parts of that county. ‘The family of Bassett, 
descended from the Bassetts of Ipeden, Oxfordshire, was resident at Tehidy 
early in the thirteenth century ; in the civil wars they were noted for their 
loyalty, and the head of tho family, Sir Francis, was Vieo-Admiral of 
Cornwall and Governor of St. Michael’s Mount. John Bassett, his son 
and heir, sulfored imprisonmont and heary losses for his father’s dis- 
‘fection. ‘This beautiful seal represents a three-decker 5 on the mainsail 
there is a large escutchoon of the arms of Bassett, three bars way. ‘The 
inscription is as follows—stor : 10m : BASSETT : AMM: VIOEADMC: PAnIY : 
BOREALIY : COM : GORSTBIE, 
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EISENWERKE ODER ORNAMENTIK DER SCHMIEDEKUNST DES 
MITTELALTERS UND DER RENAISSANCE. VON J. H. VON 
HEFNER-ALTENEOK, Folio, Frankfurt a, Maine, 1862, Lieforung. 
1-6, 

‘Wa have here the first half of another work: of an artist who may fairly 
bbe styled the Henry Shaw of Germany, The same excellent taste in tho 
collection of subjects for delineation and publication, the same scrupulous 
‘and minute accuracy in represonting the details of the objects 80 selected, 
fand the samo care in bringing thom before the notice of the public, are 
eminently characteristic of all Hofner’s publications, as they are of our 
English arts 

Cf Hefuer become celebrated by hi 
christlichon Mittelaltors;"” a work 
which, in 60 termination to give precise copies 
of his authorities instead of modernizing thom as was done by Strutt, 

Meyrick, Sér4, and others, pos he highost importance. ‘That valuable 

blication has been noticed in this Journal, vol, xi., p, 212. ‘This was 
followed by his work on Tournamonts, and by’ another publication of more 
gonoral intorest, tho “Kunstwerke und Gerathschaften,”” devoted to 

Mnedioval objects of all kinds having an archmological interest, the ma- 

jority of which are remarkable for the extreme eloganeo of their exccutio 

fe have now another work before us, containing figures and descriptio 
of objects executed in iron, and it is quite surprising to observe the multi- 
faxious ways in which this most usoful material has been made to contribute, 
tnd that fo0 in the most beautiful manner, to the uses and pleasures of our 
forefathers. ‘Tho Continental musoums aro extremely rich in auch objects, 

‘and wo are glad. to observe that in our own newly established, but already 

ich, Museum of Medimval Art at South Kensington, d of ‘relios 

hhas ‘not becn neglected. Even up to our own tinio, the iron works of 

Prussia are colobrated for the extrome delicacy of their castings, and an 

ingpootion of the plates of Hefner's new work makes us wonder how 

apparently untractable a material can have beon wrought into euch beaut 

Tal forms and delicate details as aro given in many of the plates now before 

‘us, In our own country, within the last fow years, it is truo that iron work: 

has been more generally applied to decorative purposes than heretofore 5 

‘and probably at no time, or in any country, have more important works been 

rrodueed than were contributed by English manufacturers to the General 

international Exhibition of 1862, amongst which must be specially remem- 
bored tho Hereford Cathedral Gatos, and tho Norwich Gates recently pro- 
sented to his Royal Highness the Princo of Wales by the gentry of Norfolk. 

Te is, howover, in representing the exquisite workmanship of smaller 
cbjeots that the work before us will be found of the greatest use, and in 
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which many of them might be taken either for the most elaborate wood 
carving, or even for earcfully-finished miniatures, Here we seo to what a 
great varioty of uses iron can bo applied: gates, knockers, keys, key- 
plates, locks, bolts, caskets, candlesticks, brackets, hinges, bells,’‘purse 
fastenings, corone, Aagons, instruments of torture, and a variety of other 
objects aro here represented, many of them being of the most elegant forms 
and many of the quaintest possible design. Especially we may allude to 














tho two candlesticks in plate 17, each standing on three feet, and each 
remarkable for the simple primitive manner in which the candle was 
Jevated as it burat down, In one a longitudinal slit was made on one 

of the cylindrical stem of the candlestick, » small moveable block 
within being raised or dopressed by means of a twisted wire extonding out 
of the slit, and resting in alternate notches on either side of the slit. In 
the other the body of the candlestick is formed of a narrow spiral plato, 
the small moveable block being wound up and down the spire by o similar 
twisted wire. Plato 28 is dovoted to several romarkable instruments of 
torture, one being a brank or scold’s gag, preserved in the National 
Museum of Bavaria at Munich, very grotesque in its general appearance, 
Dut which must have been a very disagreeable kind of head-gear. As 
this Journal has already contained several illustrations of this class of 
instruments, we have eapied (in outline) one of Hefner's figures, in which 
the grinning mouth and teeth, ouistretched tongue, spectacled nose, ass’s 
-ears, and cow'shorns, will be noticed, the whole surmounted by a large erect 
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ornamental leaf, Within the mouth is fixed a small pipe or whistle, which 
would sound by the breathing of the victim, adding to his grote 
hideous appearance, The same plate contains figures of another 
gag, more simple but yory infernal in its design, as it was employed to 
foree open the mouth of a victim whilst under torture in order to prevent 
him from screaming. When closed it has the appearaneo of an elongated 
peat, which being put into the mouth gradually opens into four divisions 
by means of an enclosed serew, and thus forces the jaws open and keops 
tlem from closing. Our outline figures show the pear in its open state, 
and seen sideways and in front, the latter having all the appearance of a 
flower with four inewrved petals. This atrocious device of the sixteenth 
‘century, of which so far as we aro aware no specimen exists in this country, 
hhas been attributed to a celebrated ruffian, a native of Toulouse, who was, 
the terror of the citizens of Paris. ‘The following notice of his invention 
is found in the ‘Histoire générale des Larrons,” by F. D. O., a writer 
of Lyons— Palioly, Toulousain, fit eonnoissance avec un serrurier qui 
Gicit fort subtil et adroit, ou il ft faire un instrament, & qui il donna le 
nom de poire d’angoiste, instrument diabolique tout a fait, et qui a fait des 
grands maux dans Paris et par toute Ia France, Cet instrument étoit fait, 
en forme de petite boule, qui par de certains ressorts qui étoit dedans, venoit 
S’voumric oth slang, on sorte quil n'y avait moyen de i refermer, ny 
ola remettro on son premier état, que par Jo moyen duno olé qui ctoit 
faite expressément pour ce sujet.” Seo the woodeut on a previous page. 
‘The most elaborate object represented in the work is the great corona 
in the church of Breden in Westphalia; to this three plates are devoted ; 
the diameter of the corona is 84 ft. and its height 14 ft. Around the cireum= 
ference of the lower part are figures of the twelve apostles in open-work 
Gothic niches very elaborately ornamented, each having a bracket in front 
for holding a light, the spacesalso between the niches being decorated with 
rosettes inclosing the sacred monogram, and having chains suspended from 
them. The central stem of the corona is formed of a figure of the Blessed 
‘Virgin holding the infant Saviour in her arms, and standing on tho 
‘erescent moon ; whilst the upper part is hexagonal in form, surmounted by 
two angels. ‘This portion bears two inscriptions, one of which is to be 
read thus— Meister Gert. (Gerhard) Bulsinck, anno dni, xocconxxxix.”” 
Qn the whole, we may recommend this book to our ornamental workers, 
not only in iron, but in other materials, as affording a series of designs which. 
it would be diffcult to surpass and not easy to equal. 


























‘We gladly invite attention to the announcement of immediate publication 
of the first portion of the important work commenced by the late Rev. 
'W. H, Dixon, of York, and augmented by our talented friond, the Rev. 
Tames Raine, Secretary of tho Surteos Society. It is entitled—asti 
Eboracenses, or Lives of the Archbishops of York. Vol. I. will comprise 
the lives of the Northern Primates to the death of Edward III. ‘The work 
is published by Mr. Sampson, at York, and by Messrs. Longman, in London, 

Mz. Eide proposes to publish a series of chromo-lthographs of the 
Jowelry found in the tomb of Aah Hotep, noticed at p. 75, ante. The 
‘accompanying text will be given by Mr. Birch. A prospectus may be 
obtained at the office of the Institute, 


+ Seo anctice of tho specimen in the Sauraget collection in the Loum 
logue hy Ms Av Saaz, 148. sai aie! 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL AND 
MONASTERY AT WORCKSTER, 


Dr reRRFY, Re WIUMS, AEA. ERS. dey Soy Jstoali Paawor ofthe Univers o 
‘cunnidge, Trondeu oft initah Asiosian fo the Ravancomeat of Suess 


PART L—THE CATHEDRAL. 
CHAPTER L—FROM THE FOUNDATION T0 THE DEDICATION IY 1218. 


Worcester Cathedral, although in actual Jength holding 
only about the fourteonth place in a list of great English 
cathedrals and conventual churches, is inferior to very few 
in interest and value, when considered with respect to the 
history and praetice of medieval architecture. 

It was originally a cruciform Norman church, with nave, 
transepts, and an apsidal eastern extremity. ‘The aisles of 
the crypt were carried round the apse, and probably led to one 
if not'to three radiating chapels. ‘There was also an apsidal 
chapel attached to the cast wall of each transept, and a 
central tower. ‘The plan of the crypt shows that there were 
three severies in the eustorn arm, of the cross, besides the 
apse, which had seven pior arches. Each transept had two 
severies; the nave had nine severies, as now. ‘The choi 
sereen was fixed at. the second pior of the nave, reckoning 
from the tower. ‘Thus the seats were placed under the 
towor, as I have shown upon various occasions to have beon 
the usual position in Norman churches, their presbytery only 
being elevated upon the erypt 


2 Read before the Archological In- in July, 1862. 
stitute of Grent Britain and Ireland, at? The choir remained in its ancient 
‘their Annual Movting at Worcester, position till the reign of Queen Mary. 


You. xX, x 
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Of this Norman church the crypt remains, and also the 
walls of the transepts, the outer walls of the nave aisles, 
much altered and disguised, and various small portions that 
‘will be pointed out below. Also of the western severies of the 
nave, two entire on each side. The medizeval changes of the 
structure were briefly as follows. The Norman presbytery 
was replaced by an Early English structure of singular 
Deauty, commenced in 1224, extending to more than double 
the length of the original eastern building, and giving to 
tho cathedral the distinction of an eastern transept, equal 
in height to the central alley of tho presbytery, which is 
only to be found elsewhere in England in the late Norman of 
Canterbury (c, 1096), and York (c, 1160), and in the Early 
English OF Lincoln (c. 1186), Salisbury (0. 1220), Boverloy, 
and Rochester? On the Continent the only known examples 
of this foature are 8. Benoit sur Loire (c. 1080), and Cluny 
G 1089), the former of which was doubtless the prototype of 
the English examples. 

‘he Norman nave of Worcester was, with the excep- 
tion of the two wostern soveries on each sido, robuilt ; its 
north side in the carly part of the fourteenth century, the 
south side at tho latter part. ‘The transepts were noxt 
Drought -into their present state of mixed Norman and Per- 
pendicular, and the tower carried up. ‘The whole cathedral 
offers most instructive examples of the methods of restora- 
tion and construction employed by the medizval architects, 
as I will endeavour to show in the following pages. 

‘The documentary history of the structure consists for the 
‘most pee ‘of certain entries in the Annals of Worcester, 
printed by Wharton, in 1691, in the Anglin Sacra; of a few 
notes in Leland’s Itinerary ; and some extracts of collegiate 
documents made by Dr. W. Hopkins, a probendary of Wor- 
coster from 1675 to 1700, the originals of which are missing. 
All these passages are to be found in the histories of this 
cathedral by Abingdon, 1717; Browne Willis, in his “ Mitred 
Abbies,” 1718; and “Cathedrals,” 1742; Thomas, 17365 
Green, 1764 and 1796; Wild, 1823 ; Britton, 1835, &c., 
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who copy the one from the other in succession in tho usual 
manner, each applying the passages according to their own 
views and the manner of their times, an example which I 
shall follow by now submitting my own interpretations and 
applications, and comparing these historical notes with the 
architectural character of the existing buildings. 

That Bishop Wlstan began a new Norman church or 
minster is shown by two documents of his own. ‘The date 
of the actual commencement of the work in 1084, depends 
upon the Annals “1084, incceptio operis Wigorn. monasterii, 
per 8. Wistanum,” in which we also find the year 1088 
assigned to the entry of the monks into the new minster. 

But Wlstan’s deed of gift conferring the manor of Alveston 
on the monastery, declares that he, desiring to amplify 
the monasterium of S. “Mary, erected by his prodecessor 
Oswald, not only by the construction and’ ornamentation of 
@ church, but by augmenting the number of monks’ had 
induced more than fifty to jom him since his coming, when 
he had found little more than twelve. As it thus became 
necessary to increase the lands for their maintenance, he 
had obtained from King William the Elder, xv hides of land 
termed Alveston, and has given this for the maintenance of 
the brethren, and has laid this gift on the altar of the Holy 
Mother of God. ‘The date of this document rans as follows: 
—in the year of the incarnation M.LXXX.IX indietion XII. 
the third year of the reign of King William the Younger, 
the twenty-seventh of my episcopate, the first year of our 
entrance into the new minster which I have constructed in honor 
of tho Mother of God, and the day of the Holy Pentecost.”* 

4 onwala, bishop of : 
aueod tov inte Worcntar cathedral 
Gnd rebut the shure io 089, ich 


‘monastic buildings. He’ dedicated the 
fhureh oS, Mary, and war th 
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‘herein, notwithstanding bir nel 
to the Archbishoprio of York. His 
cessor at York, Atdaltus, raised 
Bones and placed them in a presious 
shvinein oonsequones of ropated hiraces. 
‘The shrines of Oswald and Wistan wore 
the principal attractions of the devotees 
of thie middle ages to Woreestar cathedral 
‘until the Reformation. 

De Buldetane, Bo Wietncs » »« 
‘Wigomiensis ecclesia pontifex monas- 
terium eanot Det gonitricis Maria 2 piss 
‘memoris, beato ecilicet Oswaldo, prede- 
‘ceasore meo in sede episcopali construc- 
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jupioris terelo opatus we mel Xv 
fgrestionia u're in nova monastima, 4 
‘constrast in onoro ejusdem del geitrily 
primo dio sce Pentecostes, 

‘This elaborate date, of which all tho 
lanes ave consistent with May 
‘leo agreos with the dato 1088, given to 
the entrance of the mouks into the now 
tintter in the Auoals of Worcester 
Supposing that ovent to have happened 
after May 20. 

‘The word monaslerin is usualy applied 
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1092. Wistan appoints a synod to meet in the minster or 
Monasterium of 8. Mary, “in the orypts which I have built 
jrom the foundations aad by the merey of God have since 
“dedicated” * 

Malmsbury, who lived in the first half of the twelfth 
century, relates that when the work of the great church 
which Wlstan had begun from the foundation, had so far 
advanced that the monks might migrate into it, he com- 
manded tho old church, which the blessed Oswald had 
made, to be unroofed and pulled down. The historian puts 
‘a speech into his mouth upon this occasion, which has been 
frequently quoted, and which, if not in the genuine words 
of Wistan, is valuable as evidence to the inferiority of the 
Saxon edifices to. the Norman, having been written when so 
many of the Saxon buildings were in existence or in the 
historian’s memory.® 

It is probable that the new church was built near to the 
ald one, perhaps to the east of it; and that it was neces- 
sary to clear it away to make room for subsequent operations. 

‘Wstan died in’ 1095, and cight years after, in 1113, a 
firo occurred in Worcester, which is'said to have bunt the 
city, with the principal church and castle? Malmsbury 
relates these two events with additional particulars :— 
“S. Wistan,” ho tells us, “lies between two pyramids, 
having a handsome stone arch turned above him. Over 
this structure a wooden beam projects from the wall, 
which has iron hooks fixed into it.” It may be observed 
that an arch surmounted hy two lateral pyramids is a 
usual form for a monumental canopy. The historian goos 
on to inform us that after the lapse of not a few years, a fire 





to.a church as well toa monastery, c.g So that there is no pretones of inforting 
in fho Annals of Winchester, “soquoati honco, ax some do, that Unis minster as 
die... eaperunt homines priuun selas  auotontly entitled 8 Min Criptis,wuless 
Eraigero munaaterdum, et truckumn ost the reading in this charter lind’ boon 
: xeepto portieu mo quid ogo, da” Bub not being able to 
eb mamo altari”—Vide my Arch. Hist, tnderstand that tho crypts of clutches 
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7 1us2. Bgo Wistanus ..... deereyi to prove from abundant 
Smotun coneewe in foster maae tnt thesnnksape 
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(the one just mentioned) in the town, was, from carelessness, 
communicated to the church, and totally consumed the roof, 
‘The lead was melted, the planks converted into charcoal, 
and beams as large as whole trees fell to the pavement. Ho 
dilates upon the supposed miraculous preservation of the 
Saint's tomb in the midst of this ruin, which, after all, is not 
incredible, seeing that in great fires the accumulation of 
falling material is often found to protect combustible and 
delicate articles from injury. This anecdote shows, however, 
that the presbyterium of the Norman cathedral was roofed 
in and completed at the period of the fire, and had probably 
been finished some years before. 

The annals of Worcester next inform us that in 1175 the 
new tower of Worcester fell! In 1201 miracles began to be 
performed at the tomb of Wlstan on the xiv. Kalnd of 
February, which for a whole year and more increased to 
such an‘extent that it is said that sometimes fifteen or six- 
teen sick persons were cured in one day. ‘This is important 
only as showing the growing veneration for Wlstan, which 
became so fruitful a source of revenue to the cathedral, and 
enabled the present structure to be completed. In the next 
year, however, the cathedral church again suffered from fio, 
‘and was, with all its adjacent offices, and great part of the 
city, consumed on the fifteenth kalend of May. A commis- 
sion appointed by the Pope to inquire into the miracles of 
S. Wistan, visited Worcester on the day of S, Egidius. In 
consequence of their report, Wlstan was canonized at Rome 
on the ninth kalend of May, 1203, with great solemnity. 
King John visited his tomb in 1207, with great ceremony, 
and having performed his devotions there, gave 100 mares 
towards the repair of the cloister and offices, which, as we 
have seen, had been destroyed five years before by firo. 
The cloister was probably of wood, but there are_abundant 
remains to show that the monastic offices were built of stone 
in the Norman time before the date of this fire. ‘Thus the 
chapter-houso is a stone-vaulted Norman building, and the 
vaults under the refectory are of very early Norman con- 
struction, ‘The passage Which leads from the south-east 
angle of the cloister under the end of the refectory has 
a beautiful enriched Norman archway at its northern 


} tunis nora Wigorn. corruit. (Ann. Wig.) 
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extremity ; and the passage between the chapter-house 
and north transept is of early Norman construction, 
There are also Norman fragments in the ruins of the 
dormitory, which had a Norman vaulted sub-structure, 
Possibly, some of the buildings were of wood, raised upon 
these Norman vaulted sub-structures, and the roofs of all 
of them, as well as of the church, must have suffered. The 
passage at the north-west angle of the cloister is of Pointed 
Norman, subsequent to this fire. 

King John died on the 19th of October, 1216, at 
Newark, and was buried in the cathedral church, before 
the great altar, between the tombs of 8. Oswald and 8. 
‘Wistan, to which the chronicler adds, “that the saying of 
Merlin might be verified—He shall be placed between the 
Saints.” 

Lastly, “in 1218, the cathedral church of Worcester was 
dedicated on the seventh of June, in honour of Mary the Holy 
Mother of God, of Saint Peter, and of the holy confessors 
Oswald and Wistan: that is to say, the great altar in 
honour of S. Mary and 8. Oswald; the medium altar in 
honour of §. Peter and 8. Wistan; in presence of the young 
King Henry and of a large assemblage of distinguished 
ecclesiastics and nobility duly enumerated by the chronicler. 
On the same day, after the dedication, the body of the glorious 
confessor S. Wistan was translated into a feretrum or 
shrine.” ‘This receptacle had been in preparation for some 
years, for it is recorded that in 1216 the Earl of Chester’s 
followers plundered the cathedral church, and exacted 300 
mares from the monks, for the payment of which they were 
compelled to melt the work of the feretrum of 8. Wlstan. 
From this dedication we may infer that the structure of the 
church from east to west was now complete, and also that 
the repairs consequent upon the two fires and the fall of the 
great tower had been carried out. ‘The subsequent architec 
tural history of the church records the enlargement of this 
complete structure eastward, and the reconstruction in new 
architectural fashions of the nave, transepts, and other parts. 

Before pursuing this historical evidence, it will be better 
to examine the existing building, for the purpose of re- 
covering the plan and arrangement of the complete church 
thus dedicated. (Vide the plans, figs. 1, 2, 3.) 

‘The crypts, the undoubted work of Wlstan, remain in 
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perfect order, with the exception of a portion of the eastern 
part, which is filled up with earth and burial-places, and from 
them the plan of the Norman presbytery can be traced. The 
crypt has a central part under ‘the presbytery with an 
apsidal termination. The side aisles are continued round 
the apse, furnishing a procession path; crypts were also 
placed beneath the apsidal chapels, which projected eastward, 
‘one from each eastern wall of the transepts. Of these, the 
northern one is completely destroyed, but I am informed 
that. the foundations of its crypt were discovered in the late 
repairs, The crypt of the southern one still exists. The 
Norman chapel above it, however, was, in the thirteenth 
contury, replaced by the Early English chapel or vestry 
which now exists, and at the same time the apse of this erypé 
was taken down, and the present square termination sub- 
stituted. The foundations of its apse (traced some time 
since) were, however, again uncovered during the present 
visit of the Institute for the inspection of its members. 

‘The straight walls of the central crypt are divided by 
the vaults and pillars into seven severies, and each lateral 
wall is pierced with three arches, which manifestly corre- 
sponded in position with the Norman pier arches of the 
presbytery above. These lateral walls are built of good 
ashlar Norman masonry; but several of the arches have 
been filled up with later rubble work to sustain the 
Early English piers above, for these latter not being 
placed so. near together as the Norman piers were, it 
happens that some of them stand over the arches of the 
crypt walls, instead of being upon the piers, as shown in 
my plan of the crypt (fig, 2, and in fig. 4). ‘The vaults spring 
from stone cylindrical Norman pillars, with plain cushion 
capitals, high bases, and square plinths. Square-edged arches 
spring in the transverse and longitudinal directions from 
each abacus, and the groin-edge of the vault is brought down, 
between these arches, so as to rest on the abacus, resembling 
in this respect the other Norman crypts. ‘The last pillar of 
the central row is in the centre of the apse, and from its 
abacus seven square-edged arches, with intermediate groin 
edges, slightly acute, radiate to the pillars in the next rank, 
and these again are connected by other arches and vaults 
to the cireuit wall of the apse, forming a unique and most 
picturesque combination. 
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There are but four apsidal crypts in England, which in 
chronological order are—Winchester (1079), Worcester 
(1084), Gloucester (1089), and Canterbury (1096). In all 
these the sido aisles run completely’ round the apse. 
‘Amongst them, Worcester is remarkable for the multiplicity 
of small pillars employed to sustain the vaults. The side 
aisle has a row of small pillars running along the centre’ 
which are not employed in the other examples. The central 
portion has three rows of intermediate pillars, whereas 
Gloucester and Canterbury have but two rows, and Win- 
chester but one. Yet the width of the central crypt of 
Worcester is less than the others.” 

‘This increased number of pillars, by diminishing the span 
of the arches and dividing the weight’ of the vaulé upon so 
many supports, enables the diameters of the pillars to be 
reduced, and gives greater lightness to the architecture. 
For the height of all these orypts is nearly the same : 0 that 
at Winchester and Gloucester the arches are flattened into 
cllipses, the pillars are low and squat, and the crypts appear 
as sepulchral vaults ; while at Worcester, where the arches 
are semicircular, and the pillars more slender, the crypt is a 
complex and beautiful temple. 

It is true that at Winchester five ribs of the crypt vault 
also radiate from the eastern pillar ; but at Worcester the 
number of these ribs is seven. Also the intermediate 
lateral rows of pillars and the semicircular arcade which 
terminates them to the east, are employed in this crypt 
only, as already mentioned. ‘Ihave analysed this arrango- 
ment at length, in a paper communicated to the Institute of 
British Architects (May 1, 1863), and published in their 
Transactions, to which I beg to refer. 

I have there endeavoured to show that the central pillar, 
which is employed in English chapter-houses, of which that 
of Worcester is the earliest, but not on the Continent, was 
derived from the central pillar and radiating vaults of the 
English crypts we are considering.’ 

‘Yo appreciate the beauty of Worcester crypt, it must be 
seen when illuminated by fixed candles. The varied form 
fulat Wovens, ant 330,004 86,08 tide Spd thas of Wino 
Winchester, Gloucester, énd Canterbury ter. ‘Thoy aro not used ia the ryt of 


ctively. Gloucester. 
In Cantorbury crypt, subsoquent to 
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of the arches and vaults, and complex arrangements of the 
pillars, can only be thus observed. The architect of Wor- 
cester had certainly seen the crypt of Winchester, but in 
originality and taste was of a greatly superior order to the 
constructor of the latter. At the meeting of the Archwolo- 
gical Institute, one of our most distinguished members said 
that the crypt reminded him of the mosque of Cordova. 

T have stated that the circumscribing aisle at the east end 
of the crypt is now blocked up, probably to allow of sepul- 
chral vaults being formed in it. This prevents the possi- 
bility of ascertaining whether any or what kind of chapels 
projected eastward in the usual manner. The extent cast- 
wards, however, of the high presbytery floor, makes it 
probable that the remains of a Normian apsidal chapel 
exists below it, and it is unlikely that the circumscribing 
aisle would have been built unless intended to lead to 
three chapels, or at least to one.* Foundations of walls 
have been traced lying at an angle with the walls of the 
south Early English eastern transept, in the nook formed 
by its western wall with the wall of the choir, and part of 
these walls were obligingly uncovered for my inspection. I 
was informed also that the base of a Norman shaft had 
there been seen in situ at the first excavation, and the head - 
and jamb of a window, on which was painted an angel. Of 
this drawing a tracing was made, but the original was neces- 
sarily destroyed to make room for the new foundation of the 
restored wall of the transept. 

These foundation walls do not indicate a lateral apsidal 
chapel, but they may have belonged to a tower, and thus 
show that Worcester apse, like Canterbury, was flanked with 
a pair of small towers, set at an angle with the direction of 
the building. 

‘This is the more probable, because we are told that “in 
1222 a mighty tempest of wind, rain, and thunder arose, on. 
the feast of St. Andrew,” and amongst other damage “threw 
down the two small towers of Worcester.” (Ann. Wig.) 

Besides the crypt, several detached traces of Norman 
structure remain in the church, which I will describe in 
order, These are shown in the plan (fig. 1), and indicated 





Jan of the orgpt, fg. 2, T no evidence to show that euch elpels 
iuown fa thee usual positions ites were actually built at Worcertor. 
radiating chapels, 5) 12 But T lave 
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by letters to which I shall rofor. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the perishable nature of the sandstone of 
which this church was built, has compelled a series of 
repairs and re-casings of the exterior walls from time to 
time, which have utterly destroyed the evidence usually 
given by the junctions of different portions of masonry on 
the outside of a building, by which to judge of the changes 
of style and other alterations. 

‘Tho Inte repairs have shown that the originally Norman 
flat square-edged turret buttresses at the north corners of 
the transept, which appear in the engravings of Wild and 
Britton, were casings of the real Norman ashlar, merely 
Duilt against the surface without bonding, but following its 
outline, ‘The original surface, in a decayed state, was found 
behind this casing, and exactly the same in plan, 

‘The similar square-edged returns of the Norman work in 
the south transept, and in the west front, having decayed, 
were simply disposed of in the repairs of the last century, 
by cutting the whole down to a chamfered surface, thus 
converting the Norman angles of the transepts, &c., into 
imperfect octagons. 

in the interior, the south transept preserves the rich 
Norman arch (at o, fig. 1) which opens eastwards into what 
was onco the apsidal chapel, but is now an Early English one 
of rectangular plan, Later work and windows have been in- 
serted into these walls, as we shall see below ; but the trace 
of another large arch in the eastern wall above the one just 
mentioned, and of the same span, can be seen in the masoury 
below tho clorestory string-course, and also in the gallery and 
roof behind, and its upper part is visible above the leads of 
the roof of the vestry chapel. ‘This arch shows that the apsi- 
dal Norman chapel had a second story on the triforium level, 
with a similar chapel, as at Chichester, Canterbury, and 
elsewhere. The lower arch is richer on its western or outer 
side than on its eastern. It has been always visible on the 
eastern side, but its western side was only laid open during 
the visit of the Institute. The head of the corresponding 
arch of the north transept appears in the wall (at P). 

‘The southern surface of the north wall of the choir (d), at 
its junction with the tower, is manifestly of Norman masonry, 
for it retains the springing voussoirs of the north-western 
pier arch of the Norman presbytery (at a, fig. 4) ; also part 
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“of tho jamb and the springing voussoirs of the Norman 
triforiam arch, as well as the string-course and lower part of 
the jamb of the Norman clerestory. These indications are 
sufficient to show the relative levels of these members of the 
Norman architecture to the corresponding ones in the 
existing building, and have beon judiciously preserved in the 
present repairs. 

In the roof of the aisle of the triforium, above the north 
aisle of the choir (over ¢), the outer surface of the wall can 
be examined, and the Norman masonry will there be seen, 
with its characteristic string-course, af the junction of this 
wall with the tower. 

In the north angle of the walls at the west end of the 
south aisle of the choir, against the south-east tower pier, 
{at ¢) there is a plain Norman shaft with cushion capital. 

‘At the south corner of the east end of the roof of the 
north triforium of the nave (over f), the angle of the north- 
west Norman tower pier still projects, with its characteristic 
string-course, exactly like that which romains in the transept 
below at the window-sill level. All theso evidences show 
that the present tower piers retain in them the coro of the 
Norman tower piers. A Norman shaft and capital remains 
at the north-eastern angle at the end of the north aisle of 
tho nave (at g). Another on the outer face of the north 
door of the nave on the west side (at A), showing that that 
doorway is the Norman doorway transformed. In fact, this, 
was the usual door to the cemetery, which in this cathedral 
was on the north side. 

Great Norman shafts project from the walls of the nave 
on its north side (at @), and on its south (at ), opposite to 
each other, at the contre of the second picr from the west. 
A third, similar to these (at /), is in the south side aisle, in 
the contre of the same pier. These show that the first 
Norman nave extended to this point at least. But besides 
this evidence, the south wall of the side aisle of the nave has 
aseries of five Norman arched recesses (n to 0 and 6, p, fig. 5), 
‘one opposite to each of the present picr arches. These 
recesses are 9 ft.3 in, wide, and 2 ft. 6 in. deep. ‘Their jambs 
are 8 ft. high, and they-are each surmounted by a plain 
square-edged semicirenlar arch, formed of excellent masonry 
in red sandstone. Twwo of these at the east end are filled up 
with monumental arches of the period of the present south 
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architecture of the nave. This is enough to show that the 
semicircular arches existed previously, and could not be a 
subsequent addition, if indeed that were not sufficiently shown 
by the traceried windows of the fourteenth century that 
surmount them. As this is the wall next to the cloister, the 
arches could not have been intended for windows. They 
were probably meant to receive the monumental arches of 
distinguished persons, in the same way as at Hereford, &e. 
But thoir positions show that the piers and pier arches of the 
Norman nave occupied the same places as the present ones. 

‘The two western compartments of the nave on each side, 
including both their side aisle walls as well as the side aisle 
vault on the south, and the vaulted passage beyond it, which 
led from the cloister to the infirmary, are in a different style 
from the Norman fragments just enumerated. They belong 
to a transition Norman, in which pointed arches are used, 
mixed with semicircular arches, and are treated with curious 
local peculiarities. These have perplexed some antiquarians, 
who have thought it necessary to suppose that the arches 
have been altered from semicircular to pointed. But a 
careful examination of the whole of this work, including the 
external cloister passage, will show that it is an entire and 
consistent specimen of style. 

We may therefore assign this western work of Worcester 
to the last quarter of the twelfth century, when the pointed 
arch was introduced, but was treated in the Norman manner. 
‘Thus in the vault of the side aisle the wall arches and trans- 
verse ribs of the vault are pointed, but the diagonal ribs are 
semicircular, the windows round-headed. There is a rich 
pointed Norman doorway with zig-zag work at the entrance 
of the vaulted passage from the cloister. In the nave the 
‘compartments have pointed pier arches, a triforium in which 
the outer order of the arches is marked by a pointed arch, 
but the subordinate divisions are round-headed, Finally, the 

~ dlerestory above has a round-headed central opening, orna- 
mented with Norman shafts and zig-zag work in the arch. 
This opening is flanked by two narrow pointed openings. 

Tn the pier arches and triforium arches a plain round 
molding is employed, shown (at c) in the plan of the pier 
(fig. 3), which rans without a base up the pier and continuously 
over the arch, forming an external order or frame to it. A 
similar molding in front of this rans by the side of a triple 
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group of vaulting shafts up to the clerestory string, but is 
there cut off by the later vaulting ribs® “The side aisle 
vault shafts of similar pattern show that this molding was 
intended to form a continuous wall rib. The older Norman 
shaft which marks the junction of these transition compart 
ments with the ancient nave,° is cut off at the triforium 
string, and the transition Norman yault shafts set upon it, 
bearing their own florid Norman capital at tho level of the 
clerestory string. Upon this rests the fourteenth-century 
group of vault ribs. 

It is evident that when these compartments were built, it 
was intended to vault them with stone in the manner of the 
south side aisle, for the group of vault shafts in the central 
nave is precisely similar to thoso in the side aisle. 

Continuous moldings are in Norman work usually con- 
fined to the inner arches of doors and to windows. But I 
have observed the molding just described as framing a, 
group of shafted pier arches in several cases in the west of 
England—as at Gloucester, the north side aisle of the choir 
at Lichfield, and at Bredon church near Worcester—the latter 
evidently the work of the architect of the western compart- 
ments of the cathedral. 

The late repairs have disclosed the traces of lateral 
Norman doors (K, k) in the west front, at the end of the 
side aisles of the nave, and the traces of a large central door- 
way (1) are also visible in the masonry under the great western 
window, The latter, which was first inserted in 1380 in 
connection with the work of the present nave, descends so 
Tow as to cut off the upper part of the doorway arch. The 
sill of the window is carried by an arch of construction, on 
each side of which the jambs of the great arch of entrance 
are visible in the masonry. Norman round-headed windows 
also (in an imperfect and altered condition) still remain above 
‘the lateral doorways at the triforium level. Thus the western 
wall is proved to be in substance the original Norman one, 
and it is plain that no western towers terminated this church, 
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‘There are no traces of their existence in the triforia or else- 
where. 

If we now return to the transepts, we shall find their walls 
provided with groups of vault shafts, rising from the pave- 
ment to the clerestory level, and of the same form as those 
of the transition Norman work at the west end of the nave. 
In the north transept the profile of the triple vaulting shafts 
(at s, 4 0), and of the rounded molding behind them, is 
exactly the same as in the nave. In the south transept (at 
-p, @»), there is a slight variation, the nook which separates 
the céntral vault shaft from the lateral ones is more deeply 
sunk, and in place of the rounded molding, which is little 
more than a quarter of a circle, we have a decided engaged 
shaft, with a keel similar to the front vaulting shaft. All this 
indicates that this work of the south transept was taken in 
hand after the north. 

‘Tho bases of those vault-shafts, now sunk-below the pave- 
mont,’ have been uncovered for inspection, and in the south 
transept are precisely similar to those of the west cnd of the 
nave, In the north transept the shaft (2) is continued with- 
out base to a rough stone, having been probably concealed 
by a monument or by some fittings in the original structure. 
‘The capitals of these shafts are of the same character as 
those at the west end. 

The walls of the transepts internally were, at my request, 
scraped of their plaster, by which it appeared that'the lower 
part is of uncoursed rubble work, roughly laid with wide 
joints of mortar. At the level of the lower window-sill a 
‘string-mold of the older Norman form runs along the wall, 
evidently in its construction contemporary with this rubble 
facing, " The groups of vaulting shafts above-mentioned are 
of good ashlar masonry, manifestly a subsequent insertion, 
engrafted into the rubble. Their ashlar courses extend 
laterally along the face of the rubble to a greater or less 
distance, apparently to consolidate it where required. 

‘The upper part of the east and west walls of the transept 
has been tampered with by the insertion of Perpendicular 
tracery and windows, and the addition of the present vault 
in the'fourteonth contury. The north gable was entirely 
rebuilé in 1748, with an ‘enormous and ill-designed Perpen- 





7 ho transopt pavement was raisod to ita prevent lovel in 1748 (vide below, 
p12), 
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dicular window. — This, in its turn, has been removed during 
the past year, and in its place a lofty window of the Salisbury 
cloister type substituted.* The south gable has round-headed 
Norman’ windows, with zig-zag work in the heads in the 
Jower part of the wall. ‘These were blocked up by tho 
building of the Treasury in 1377, described below. Above 
them is a large window which had been filled with late 
Perpendicular tracery, but has been lately restored as an 
Early English window. 

At the south corner of each transept is a circular stair- 
turret, which is remarkable for its unusual projection into 
the church. * It is a plain cylindrical tower of good ashlar 
work, carried up witha straight joint at its junction with the 
rubble wall. 

‘The scraping of its walls disclosed the fact that it is built 
of stones of two colours, the one a white or rather cream- 
coloured stone, the other a green stone. These are laid in 
ands at the lower part, not regularly, but above the door- 
way the courses are for a short distance alternately white 
and green in horizontal stripes, after the manner of the 
Cathedrals of Pisa, Siena, and other Italian examples of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries.” 

‘The striped masonry is not employed in the fagments of 
the Norman work of the choir, already described at 0, ¢, ¢, d, 
and the shaft at g is white. But the early Norman part of 
tho south pior near the west ond of the nayo (i, 2) is con- 
structed of striped masonry (at 4, 8, , fig. 8), in green and 
white, like the lower patt of the turret staircase in the 
transept. 

The Norman shaft on the north side of the nave at ¢, 
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retains some green and white stones, but this shaft has 
evidently settled very considerably, and has been at the 
lower part rebuilt in red sandstone. Tis lateral pilasters 
(corresponding to 8, fig. 8) are re-constructed in a kind of 
Tong and short work of red sandstone, adopted for the pur- 
pose of more securely holding together the ruinous structure 
behind it. This is probably a very late repair. The pointed 
Norman compartments at the west end of the nave are 
duit in green and white, but the colours are arranged upon 
a different principle from the striped walling used in the 
older Norman fragments just mentioned. ‘The triforium and 
clerestory of these compartments were not yet scraped at 
my last visit, and I cannot therefore describe them. In the 

er (vide plan of pier, fig. 3), the moldings or nook-shafts 
b and ¥) are of white stone throughout, not in long pieces, 
but in courses ranging with the masonry of the remainder 
of the pier (as ©, 8 6), which is green. “The whole of the 
capitals and abaci are white, the entire molded pier-arch 
and wall above it green, and the triple vault-shaft green. In 
the side aisle the triple vault-shafts green, with white capi- 
tals and abaci. The vault, rough rubble, with green ribs, 
‘Thus the striped principle is wholly abandoned, and the 
colours distributed with respect to the architectural members. 

Traces of similar parti-colored work appearing in the 
chapter-house, a compartment was obligingly cleaned of 
whitewash at my request, by which it appeared that the 
masonry of the Norman arcades and niches is built of the 
same stones, the colours of which are carefully managed so 
as to display the architecture and ornament the walls with 
alternate stripes of color. 

It is evident from the mixture of the early Norman and 
transition Norman in the transepts, that either they were 
carried up only to a certain height while the nave was being 
built, in afterwards completed at the latter end of the 
twelfth century, by the same workmen who erected the 
western compartments of the naye, or else that they were 
damaged by the fall of the tower in 1175, above recorded. 
This date coincides so well with the probable date of the 
west end work, that we may well suppose that this accident 
may have made repairs necessary. 

‘In recapitulation, we gather from the preceding remarks 
that Wistan began tho presbytery in 1084, had completed 
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and dedicated its erypt in 1089 for the performance of the 
services, that the superstructure of the presbytery was 
roofed in at least before 1113 (when the fire consumed the 
roof), and probably some years earlier ; and that the nave 
and lower parts of the transepts, by the character of the 
fragmentary portions that remain, must have been completed 
in the first three quarters of the twelfth century. The tower, 
probably the centre one, that fell in 1175, is called “nova 
turris.”” The western compartments of the nave and Norman 
repairs of the transept belong to the last quarter of the 
twelfth century. c 

In illustration of this history, I may mention that the 
Norman naves of Ely and Peterborough are both terminated 
at the west end with works in which the Pointed arch is 
employed, while the treatment of it in moldings, zig-zag work, 
capitals, &c., is wholly Norman. ‘This work at Ely is 
recorded as due to Bishop Ridel (1174—1179). Also tho 
works at Canterbury, begun in 1175, after the fire, are 
wholly treated with the Pointed arch, excepting where the 
Round arch has been forced upon the architect by the mixture 
of his now work with the old, as T have explained at length 
in my History of Canterbury Cathedral.! 


CHAPTER IL—FROM THE DEDICATION TO THE COMPLETION 
OF THE EARLY ENGLISH WORK. 

Avren the dedication in 1218, wo find various wondrous 
miracles of 8. Wlstan recorded in 1220 and 1221. In 1223 
a dispute arose between the Bishop and Convent upon several 
questions, amongst others, concerning the disposal of the 
profits of the tomb and shrine of S. Wistan, whose reputation 
as a worker of miracles was manifestly increasing, so as to 
make the offerings extremely valuable. In 1224, it was 
agreed between the parties that the profits should be equally 
divided between the Bishop and Convent, and that honest 
clerks or monks should be appointed on’ the part of the 
Bishop and Convent respectively, to take charge of the 
receipts. In this same year “was begun the new work of 
the front of the church of Worcester, Bishop William laying 


ipo. 
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the foundation stone.”* This was six years after the dedi- 
cation. 

In medieval documents, the front of a church is usually 
the east end, and there can be no doubt that the novum opus 
here mentioned is the Early English work at the east end of 
the cathedral, to make way for which all the Norman work 
east of the tower was taken down to the level of the crypt— 
this new work, erected on the same site, standing upon the 
crypt, but with wider arches, Beyond the site of the 
crypt, and therefore on a lower level, this work was extended 
eastward in the same style, to a total length equal to double 
that of the Norman presbytery (exclusive of the probable 
Lady Chapel of the latter), and so adjusted as to place the 
central tower of the church exactly midway between the east 
and west extremities of the entire building. Eastern tran- 
septs, as already stated, were adopted in this addition to Wor- 
cester. 

The height of the walls is the same as in the Norman 
building, but the relative altitudes of the three stories, 
pier arch, triforium, and clerestory, are different. The 
Tespective levels of these stories are, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, the same in the Norman compartments at the 
west end of the nave, and in the fragment of the Norman 
presbytery wall (4, fig. 4), already described. But the ele- 
vation of the pavement of the presbytery upon the crypt, 
about four feet above the nave, diminishes the height of the 
pier-arch compartment by that quantity. The string 
moldings and floors of the triforium and clerestory gal 
leries were therefore apparently at the same level re- 
spectively throughout the Norman church. 
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But in the present choir, the pies being more widely 
spaced than the Norman, the arches are nearly double the 
span, and being pointed, rise higher, and thus the triforium 
loor is thrown about six feet above the Norman level. The 
altitude of the triforium story is, however, less than in the 
Norman one, and thus the clerestory floor is only about 
three feet higher than in the Norman church. The triforium 
and clerestory of the choir and Lady Chapel are at the 
same levels respectively, and the design of these two por- 
tions of the building alike, yet their respective pier arches 
are of a totally different proportion. The width of each 
severy in the choir (20 fect) is much greater than in the 
Lady Chapel, where it is 15 feet 6 inches—nearly as four to 
three. In addition to this, the pavement outside the crypt 
being three feet and a half lower than in the choir, gives an 
additional height to the piers of the Lady Chapel—those of 
the choir being 16 feet high, and of the Tady thapel nearly 
20, The arches of the two spring from the samo level ; 
but as tho latter are narrower, so they are more acute than 
those of the choir, 

‘The Lady Chapel thus acquires a grandeur and loftiness of 
appearance greatly superior to that of the choir, whose 
arches appear sprawling in comparison with it, 

‘The style of this Early English work is as nearly as pos- 
sible the same from one end to the other; and the frequent 
ropairs, more especially of the outer surface (ohieh, from tho 
perishable stone employed, has been repeatedly renewed and 
altered since its first construction), have rendered it impos- 
sible to detect those changes in the masonry which, in 
better preserved buildings, enable us to show interruptions 
of the work, and determine the manner in which it was 
carried on. 

‘The only disruption now apparent is in the north and 
south aisle wall in the middle of the eastern severy of the 
choir. But this is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that 
the whole structure to the west of this settlement is built 
upon the walls of the Norman crypt; and the remainder 
eastward, which stands outside that crypt, was founded upon 
the open ground of the old cemetery, which has necessarily 
produced unequal settlements. ‘ 

The piers of the work are of various plans, but are alike 
respectively on the north and south, This is also the caso- 
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with the parts of Salisbury Cathedral east of the great 
transept, and in several other examples of this period. 
The pier-arch moldings are also of two patterns, the one 
very nearly the same as those of the choir and presbytery of 
Salisbury, and, like them, having one of the ribs flanked by 
a double range of dog-tooth. This set of moldings, which 
has a hollow in the soffit, is given to all the arches from the 
tower to the small transept, except the eastern on each side. 
‘The latter and all the pier arches of the Lady Chapel have 
another pattern, equally rich in the number and succession of 
ribs and hollows, but wanting the dog-tooth, and having a 
projecting rib in the soffit. 

‘The triforium moldings are the same throughout the 
whole of the Early English work at Worcester. The clerestory 
moldings have some slight variations. 

‘The transverse vault ribs of the side aisles and centre of 
the work between the great tower and the small transepts 
(namely, the present choir) have a hollow mold in their 
soffits ; and this is also the case in those pier arches of this 
work which have the dog-tooth. But the transverse vault 
ribs throughout the remainder of this work—namely, the 
eastern transept and Lady Chapel—have a projecting rib 
in the soffit, corresponding to the moldings of their pier 
arches. 

The order in which this Early English work was erected 
may be determined from this distribution of the hollow soffit 
and ribbed soffit to the transverse ribs and pier arches of 
various parts of the church, 

‘The ribbed soffit is given to the whole of the Lady Chapel, 
to the four great transverse ribs of the crossing compartment 
of the small transept, and to the lateral arches, v V (ig. 1), 
by which the side aisles of the choir open to this small tran- 
sept. It is also given to the eastern arch (4, 5) of the choir, 
and to the similar and opposite arch on the north. The 
piers (4) on which this arch rests stand outside the wall of 
the crypt (as shown at ¥, fig. 2), on a block of masonry 
erected to receive them. 

‘The part of the building to which the ribbed soffit is con- 
fined, is thus shown to be a complete structure, capable of 
being separately erected, and of standing alone, and of bearing 
its vault; and the one pier arch (4, 5) on each side westward 
of the small transept serves to buttress the great arch (5, 6) 
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and its opposite. In many junctions of two structures erected 
at different periods, the pier arch story of the first portion, 
and sometimes the triforium’ above it, is continued in this 
manner beyond the clerestory and central vault, as in the 
nave of Westminster Abbey. 

‘The masonry of the spandrils of the south pier arch (4, 5) 
also shows that the eastern end of the spandril was built 
first, for the junction line of two parts of masonry remains 
sloping from the east downwards to the west. 

Also the vault of the Lady Chapel is of much earlier and 
rougher construction than the remainder of the vaulting of 
the eastern work, It is of a very light tufa in rounded 
blocks, so rude as not to admit of being allowed to remain, 
denuded of its plaster. The vaulting of the small transept 
and choir presents a continuous surface, and has been com- 
pletely scraped. 

The ribbed soffit, in fact, is confined to the portion of 
Early English work which is founded upon the open ground 
of the cometery, and was capable of being erected complete, 
without disturbing any more of the existing Norman presby- 
tery than the circumscribing aisle and radiatitg chapels. 
‘he hollow soffit, on the contrary, is used throughout the 
part of the Early English work which is based upon the 
walls of that portion of the crypt which was allowed to 
remain. 

I conclude, therefore, that the ribbed soffit work was 
begun in 1224, and carried on without disabling the Norman 
presbytery and the high altar; so that the sorvices of tho 
church continued in their original place, until the com- 
pletion of this first portion of the work made it necessary to 
pull down the Norman presbytery, and erect the hollow 
soflit work in its room, by which the Karly English structure 
‘was connected with the tower. 

‘This was the course of proceeding followed in the Early 
English eastern prolongation at Rochester, as I have ascer- 
tained by a careful study of that building during the meeting 
of the Institute in the present year. The plan of this 
Rochester work is very similar to that of Worcester, and it 
was completed for service in 1227, three years after the 
work of Worcester was commenced, 

One striking difference between the two portions of the 
work is, that the lateral walls under the windows of the 
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choir sido aisles are plain, but those of the eastern transepts 
and of the Lady Chapel have richly molded arcades, with 
elaborate and curious sculpture in their spanduils.t 

The Early English windows of the side aisles, and indeed 
of the entire choir and Lady Chapel, were replaced by good 
Perpendicular windows in the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, 
as shown in the engravings of Britton, Wild, and others, 
But these side aisle windows were originally triple lancets, 
and provided on the inside with molded scoinson arches, 
resting on slender detached shafts placed in front of the 
‘window wall, so as to give room for a gallery passing behind 
thom, in the manner very common in clerestories, but unusual 
for windows near the ground. These arcades were allowed 
to remain in front of the Perpendicular tracery. Two of 
these windows are represented in Britton’s plates, x1 and 
vit, Some of them have three detached arches in front ; 
others a single wide arch, which in the north aisle shown 
in Britton’s plate x1, is richly foliated ; others (as in Brit- 
ton's plate vi) are plain. In the recent repairs the 
tracery, which was rainously dilapidated, has been removed, 
and the original lancet lights restored after the pattern of 
one that had originally escaped the insertion of tracery. 

The design of the walls of the eastern transepts is ex- 
tremely beautiful. Two lofty triplets of lancet lights are 
placed the one above the other. ‘The lower triplet has a 
gallery in front of it immediately above the arcaded wall, 
and at the same level as the sill of the adjacent side aisle 
windows. The upper triplet has a similar gallery at the 
level of the triforium. Rich clustered shafts rise from the 
lower gallery in two orders; the inner order carries molded 
arches to correspond with the heads of the lower triplet; the 
shafts of the outer orders rise from the lower gallery up to 
the impost of the upper triplet, grouping themselves with the 
shafts that stand in front of the upper triplet, and uniting 
in one group of capitals at the impost, where they carry a 
range of three arches with deep rich moldings. ‘Thus the 
entire composition represents a gigantic window of six lights. 
Those lights had been filled with Perpendicular tracery, 
shown in the engravings already referred to ; but this in the 
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recent repairs has been removed, and the lancets restored to 

their original form. A great window was inserted in the 

east gable of the Lady Chapel at some unknown period, and 

occupied its entire area. This, which had been replaced by 

a bad copy in 1791, has been entirely removed, and the 

gable rebuilt in imitation ofthe walls of the transepts above 
jescribed, but with five lancet lights in each row. 

In the choir and Lady Chapel, detached Purbeck shafts are 
applied to all the piers ; some have thom fixed in the usual 
manner by a narrow course of marble, which projects from 
tho piers, and has sockets above and below to receive the 
ends of the shafts, which it appears to ombraco in the manner 
of aring. Those are the respond piers next the tower, the 
four larger piers of the crossing at the eastern transepts, the 
eastern pier, and the respond of the Lady Chapel, also a pier 
of the south side aisle—eleven in all. ‘Tho remaining eight 
—namely, the three intermediate piers of the choir on each 
side, and one on each side of the Lady Chapel—have their 
Purbeck shafts encircled by a brass ring, which covers the 
joint in tho middle of the height. 

It thus appears that the brass-ringed piers are symmetri- 
cally arranged, and stand opposite to cach other, yot are 
mised with the marble-ringed plora, and both are weed not 
only in the choir, but in the Lady Chapel, ‘Therefore the 
variety afforded by brass and, Purbeck rings was provided 
for in the original design. 

‘Now tho only historical record of the Early English work 
(except the date of the commencement in 1224, already 
quoted), is prosrved by Leland (Itinerary, viti, p. 104), who 
says that “ Godfrey Giffart, Bishop of Worcester, decorated 
the columns of the east part of the cathedral church of 
Worcester with small marble columns having joints of gilt 
Drass.”® 

‘That the bishop holding the see from 1269 to 1302 might 
at least have supplied brass rings, is corroborated by the 
fact that such rings are employed in the portion of the nave 
of Westminster Abbey that contains the choir stalls, and 
was orected during this very period, namely, after the com- 
pletion of its presbytery and transept in 1269, and was 
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finished in the year 1285, and are to be found in no other 
part of that fabric. ‘Throughout the earlier portion, marble 
ring courses are used in the original ordinary manner. In 
the later portion or western part of the nave ring courses 
of masonry are again employed, although in the Perpen- 
dicular period, but they do not sustain detached shafts; for 
the small shafts which surround the piers are built solid 
with the central body, like vertical moldings, and are in 
reality introduced only to harmonize with the earlier piers. 

‘Thore is no chronological difficulty in the case of the brass- 
ringed shafts at Westminster Abbey in 1269, because the 
style of that building is quite different from the Karly English 
of Salisbury and Worcester, and greatly in advance, the 
tracery principle being fully developed in it. But the Early 
English of Worcester, begun in 1224, is far too early in style 
throughout to have been in building during the life of Bishop 
Giffurt, from 1269 to 1302, and therefore some other expla- 
nation must be sought for to explain his connection with the 
brassrings. ‘This I will attempt to supply. There is another 
way of fixing these detached shafts, which I observed at 
Pershore, and which may help to oxplain the case of 
Worcester. 

Pershore Church was burnt in 1223, and rebuilt: so as to 
be dedicated in 1239. Its piers and pier-arch moldings 
are so nearly the same as those of Worcester choir and 
presbytery, as to show them to be the work of the same 
school of masons. Its piers have detached shafts, which are 
formed of a kind of black slate 4 inches in diameter, and in 
lengths of 5 feet or 6 feet. These aro fixed to the pier by 
iron cramps driven into a joint of its masonry. The cramp 
is furnished with a T-shaped head, and is driven so that the 
head shall be vertical, thux—f. The shafts have holes 
sunk in their upper and lower surfaces, so that the lower 
length of the shaft, having been lodged in a shallow socket 
on the base of the pier, the T cramp was placed with its 
lower head in the upper hole of the shaft, and its tail then 
driven into the pier. The next length was then set upon 
the upper projecting head of the cramp, and its upper ond 
secured by a similar cramp. The joints of the different 
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shafts of the same pier are not always set at the same level 
with respect to each other, but are cut so as to coincide with 
some horizontal joint of the main pier, and thus permit the 
tail of the cramp to be driven into it. ‘This is a very simple 
mode of attaching shafts of this kind, and admits of de- 
taching a shaft if shattered, which is not unfrequently the 
case when long lengths of shafts are attached to piers. For 
the piers are built of many courses of masonry, the mortar 
between which occasions the pier to shrink; and as the 
shafts are in two or three lengths only, they therefore do 
not shrink nearly so much. Thus the weight of the struc- 
ture is apt to be thrown upon these slender shafts, and to 
fracture them, or at least to splinter the edges of their joint 
surfaces. 

Price? indeed, from observations at Salisbury, declares 
that the shafts in that building were not in general intro- 
duced in the order and course of the work, but fixed with 
Jead in a socket purposely left, after the building had settled. 
‘These shafts, at Salisbury, or some of them, are said to be 
fastened to their piers with a bandage of brass; but I have 
myself no memoranda of the exact arrangement of the 
bandage. 

Upon examining the piers of Worcester, I found that the 
detached shafts of those which have brass rings were in 
reality attached to the piers by T-headed cramps, as at 
Pershore, and that the brass rings are subsidiary additions 
for the mere purpose of covering the joint, which in itself 
is unsightly when its edges have become splintered. Such 
ragged edges appear in the shafts at Pershore. 

Tyenture to suggest, therefore, that in the original con- 
struction of the work at Worcester the shafts wore merely 
fixed by the cramps, leaving the joints visible as in ordinary 
masonry ; and that the Bishop, long subsequent to the com- 

Jetion of the work, took the opportunity of displaying his 
Fierality by covering the joints with ornamented brass rings, 
which, as we have seen by the example at Westminster, were 
in use up to his own time. Leland’s memorandum, which 
gives him credit not only for the rings, but for the small 
shafts in addition, is merely from hearsay evidence, not 
quoted from a document, and need not therefore be accre- 
dited to the very letter. 

7 Price Salisbury, p 63, Dodaworth’s Salisbury, p. 181. 
You. xx. e 
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At the same time, it may be remarked that it is not 
impossible that some of the original shafts had been splintered 
by the settlements of the building, which were very con- 
siderable, and that such were replaced by the Bishop when 
he added the rings. 


CHAPTER UI.—THE ALTERATIONS IN THE NAVE AND TRANSEPTS, 


‘Wa may now return to the Nave, and examine the process 
by which it has become transformed from Norman to its 
present aspect, which is a mixture of Decorated and Per- 
pendicular architecture, 

History furnishes us with the documents that follow. 
“1281, "Phe sacrist,N. de Norton, received from the executors 
of Nicholas, Bishop of Ely, 60 mares towards tho rebuilding 
of the tower” (Ann. Wig, p. 505) ‘This, which we may 
suppose to belong to the central tower above the roof, shows 
either it had never been rebuilt since the fall in 1175, or 
else that it was again threatening ruin, The Norman tower 
piers are now cased with masonry of the fourteenth century, 
as will presently appear} so that the project of reconstruction 
must have been postponed to the rebuilding of the nave, 
concerning which the earliest remaining memorandum is 
given in Leland’s Itinerary,? thus—*Thomas Cobham, 
Bishop of Worcester, made the vault of the north aisle in the 
nave of the church.” He held the see from 1317 to 1327, 
Ho was buried in the north aisle of the nave opposite the 
window west of Jesus’ Chapel,! which confirms Leland’s 
information, as it is probable that he was there buried as a 
benefactor in the midst of his own work. His will, dated 
1827 (given in Thomas’ History—App. 103), bequeaths 
twenty pounds to the fabric. 

Tn addition to these notes, we have a series of dates 
collected from the archives of the cathedral by Dr. William 
Hopkins, a prebendary from 1675 to 1700. Theso wore 
first printed by Browne Willis in his Mitred Abbies 
(vol. i. p. 262), Where he says that they were communicated 
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to him by Mr. Thos. Baker, of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. ‘They have been also copied by Thomas from 
Willis, and by other historians of the cathedral, each from 
the other. Ihave found Baker’s own extracts in his MSS., 
now in the Harleian Collection at the British Museum, from 
which it appears that Dr. Hopkins’ note-book was then in 
the possession of Mr. Laughton, a canon of Worcester, who, 
scoonding to Willis’s list, held his canonry from 1700 to 

One of Dr. Hopkins’ note-books, labelled Historical 
Collections, is in the Museum (Harl. 464), but does not 
contain the memoranda in question. I give Baker’s extracts 
verbatim below in the Appendix, but will here briefly quote 
the dates thus preserved that apply to our present purpose :— 

1320. Prior Braunston built the gesten hall. 

1372. Refectory and cloyster built. 

1374. Tower or belfry. 

1376, Stone vault over the quire under the belfry, and 

over St. Thomas's Altar. 
This is explained by the fact that the quire at 
that time was placed under the belfry. 

1377. The vault over the nave of the church, the library, 

treasury, and dormitory. 

1378. The water-gate. 

1379. The infirmary and stalls in the quire. 

1380, The west window. 

1386. The north porch of the church. 

The mention of the names of the sacrist and cellarer in Dr. 
Hopkins’ extracts shows that these dates are extracted from 
fabric rolls or other genuine medieval documents ; but as it 
is impossible that any one of these works could have been 
completed in one year, we must either suppose that the date 
assigned to each is the year of its completion, or that the fabric 
roll of the years mentioned happens to contain an indication of 
the works'in hand, which Dr. Hopkins has supposed to mean 
that the whole work was made in that year. The language 
of fabric rolls is very obscure, and the actual work in hand 
very rarely indicated ; and it is only in our time that the 
technical terms employed have been made intelligible. The 
hypothesis I have suggested does not, therefore, in the least 
detract from the learning or accuracy of the antiquary who 
has preserved these valuable memoranda. It is not impos- 
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sible that the rolls themsclves are still in existence amongst 
the chapter archives, 

‘The actual state of the nave and tower will be best under- 
stood by reference to the diagram (fig. 4), which represents 
an elevation, or rather map, of the north side of the entire 
nave, of the north tower arch, and of two severies of the 
choir, These are shaded with different hatchings so as to 
separate the various architectural styles which I am about 
to describe, Tho arches are indicated, and the vaults, but 
the triforium and clorestory are merely shown by the sepa~ 
rating lines, ‘The severies are numbered in order from the 
west, and I shall call them simply No. 1, No. 2, and so on, 
in tho following description. 

Tn this elevation there are five distinct styles of archi- 
toctun 

Ist, The Primitive Norman, represented by the crypt in 
Nos. 11 and 12, and the fragment of superstructure in No. 11; 
also by the black line betweon Nos. 2 and 3, which rises from 
the ground to the triforium, and shows the place of the 
western shaft of the Norman nave. (Vide p. 93 above.) 

2nd, The Pointed Norman, in Nos. 1 and 2. 

Srd. The Early English, which includes the whole part 
cast of tho tower, but of which only two severies, No. 11 
and No, 12, are shown in the diagram. 

4th, The Decorated work, to which belongs the entire 
walls of Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, with the lower or solid mural 
portion of the vault, as shown; and also the pier arches 
only of Nos. 3 and 4, The entire vault of the side aisle 
bohind this elevation, from No. 1 to No. 9 inclusive, also 
belongs to this style, 

‘Sth. Work which may be called Perpendicular, which 
includes the triforium and clorestory of Nos. 3 and 4, the 
entire vault of the nave (except the lower parts of the vaults 
indicated above), and the tower arches. This style also 
includes the entire south side of the nave, with its side aisle 
vault (exclusive of the two Pointed Norman western com- 
partments), and the inserted windows, vaults, and other 
details of the transepts. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the north side of the 
Norman nave was taken down first, and that when the por- 
tions indicated in the Decorated style had been completed, 
a pause in the work or a change of architects happened, 
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and the triforium and clerestory of Nos. 3 and No. 4 were 
then completed in a different style. 

Leland has told us that Cobham made the side aisle vault 
of the north side, and was buried beneath it. This fixes the 
date of the Decorated work between 1317 and 1327. It is 
in perfect accordance with the habits of the Middle Ages to 
suppose that, the rebuilding of the nave being undertaken 
by the Convent, the Bishop selected a definite portion, such 
as is the vaulting of the side aisle, as his sharo of the work, 
in preference to a mere contribution of money in aid of the 
whole. 

I have shown elsewhere* that in the construction of the 
ribbed vaults of the Middle Ages, the lower portion, which 
projects but slightly from the walls, is built as a solid block 
of masonry, in horizontal courses, forming an integral part 
of the wall, and carried up with it ; but that the upper por- 
tion, which is detached from the wall and covers the space, 
is of a different and lighter construction, and was erected 
subsequently to the completion of the walls. This solid 
part of the Vault may be called the “springing block.” 

Now, it happens that the springing-blocks on the north 
side of the nave differ from those on the south side, in that 
only five ribs rise from the abacus in the former, and seven 
ribs in the latter. 

These five ribs are all that are required in vaults of the 
simple kind, in which there is one transverse rib, with one 
wall-rib and one diagonal rib on each side of it, making five 
in all. This is the case in the vault of the north side-aisle 
of the nave, and it appears that the same simple arrange- 
ment was intended for the central vault above, when the 
north wall was begun. 

But in this central vault, for which the date of 1377 is 
given in our list, an intermediate rib is introduced between 
the wall-rib and diagonal on each side, making seven ribs 
in all upon each abacus; and these seven rise together in 
the springing blocks of the south wall, showing that they 
were intended when the south wall was built. 

‘As, however, only five ribs had been provided for at tho 
time of building the north wall, a little ogee arch is intro- 
dueed on that side above the old springing-blocks, which 


2 Vide Transactions of the Tnstituto of British Architects, vol. i. parti. p. 6. 
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branches from the sides of the wall-rib and diagonal rib, and 
serves to carry this intermediate rib (wv, fig. 5). For it was 
easier to insert the additional rib on each side by means of 
the arch, than to attempt to insert it down to the level of the 
abacus. The same expedient occurs in the choir of Chester 
Cathedral, whore a Perpendicular vault is carried up from a 
Decorated springing-block, It may be remarked that in the fan 
yaulting of Gloucester cloister, the ribs, instead of springing 
all together from the abacus, are arranged so that five ribs 
only rise from that level. An intermediate rib between 
each of them is inserted by a little arch, as in Worcester, at 
a short distance above the abacus, so as to increase the 
whole number to nine, which, by the same expedient a little 
higher up, is increased to seventeen, and in the same way 
again to thirty-three, This vault is a late work of Abbot 
Horton, who died in 1877. Thus the contrivance which in 
tho last case is employed as a principle of decoration, to 
avoid the confusion of 80 large a number of ribs springing 
from the abacus, is used at Worcester and Chester as a 
mere expedient to adapt, for the reception of seven ribs, a 
yault began many years before with five ribs, but was not 
introduced into the south clerestory, because that was built 
after the seven ribs had been determined upon. 

‘The two Pointed Norman compartments at the west end 
of the nave are covered by a vault, which although at first 
sight the same as the rest of the central vault, was ovidently 
constructed independently and previously to the latter. Tis 
vault-stones of tufa rest on the back of the ribs, and the 
back or extrados of the rib is concentric with its soffit, so 
that the projection of every part of the ribs from the surface 
of the vault is the same throughout. But in the rest of the 
central vault, the vault surface is of sandstone, in long 
pieces, resting on rebates at. the sides of the ribs; and the 
projection of the ribs from the surface is much greater at 
the lower parts of the vault than at the upper, and differs in 
the different ribs, the respective curvatures of which are 
ber ce in a different manner from those of the former 
vault, 

The transverse rib which separates the western from the 
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eastern of these works, receives the ends of the sandstone 
vault-stones upon its back, so that at this place, these vault- 
stones rest at their western ends upon the back of this 
transverse rib, and at the other end, on the rebate, at the 
side of their rib, This proves that the vaults of the western 
compartments were the first erected, for they stand com- 
plete; but the ends of the other vaults rest upon them.* 

~The workmanship of the latter vault, although perfectly 
sound, is in the curvatures of the ribs and adjustment of the 
yault surfaces rough and unskilful. 

‘We may now return to the history of these works. The 
north porch of the church, which is assigned to the 
year 1386 in the above memoranda, is appropriated to 
Bishop Wakefield, in one of Leland’s Memoranda in .the 
Itinerary :° “Henry Wakefield, Bishop of Worcester, aug- 
mented the western part of the cathedral church of 
Worcester by two vaults or arches. He also built the 
north porch of the cathedral.” 

He held the See from 1375 to 1394, and therefore the 
date 1386 for the porch in Dr. Hopkins’ extracts, is consis- 
tent with Leland. With respect to the augmentation of the 
nave, the older historians of the cathedral, observing that 
the two western severies of the nave were in a different 
style from the rest, never hesitated to attribute them to 
Wakefield, and the more because he is buried in the middle 
of this part of the church, nearly opposite the first pier. 
‘Mr. Wild (p. 7) suggests that the addition of. two arches 
to the nave was made by removing the choir screen, which 
originally stood at the east end of the nave, opposite the 
second pier from the tower. This would, no doubt, have given 
two arches more to the public; but there is no proof that 
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this removal took place in Wakefield’s time, and I shall 
show below that it was really effected after the Reforma- 
tion, Considering that the Perpendicular work about the 
nave and transepis was carried on during the prelacy of 
Bishop Wakefield, it is more reasonable to suppose that he 
selected the north porch, and that part of the central vault 
which covers the two western severies, as his especial con- 
tribution, in the same way that Cobham vaulted the north 
aisle. This is more probable because, as in Cobham’s case, 
it places his resting-place in the midst of his work. ‘The 
term “areus” may be applied to a vault. Godwin, however, 
uses “fornix” in this place, The order in which the Per- 
pendicular work was built, according to the above-quoted 
table of dates, whether they mean the beginning or the end 
of the work, is—tower, 1374; tower vault, 1376; nave 
vault, 1377; stalls, 1379 ; west window, 1380; north’ 
porch, 1386.” The cloister and treasury will be considered 
in the second part of this essay. 

One of the remarkable and instructive characteristics of 
this church, is the unity of dosign that prevails in the sovo- 
ries of the central portion, including therefore the choir and 
presbytery built in the thirteonth century, the north part of 
the nave in the first quarter, and the south part in the last 
half of the fourteenth century. (Vide fig. 5) 

In all three tho pier arch has'a deep series of moldings ; 
tho tiforium is ocoupiod by two principal arches, each 
divided by two subordinate arches, whose outward sides are 
concentric with the principal arches. The four arches thus 
produced are open to a gollery in the thickness of the wall, 
for all these triforia are closed outward by a solid wall, with 
one small opening to the roof in each severy.’ ‘The tym- 
panum space between the heads of the subordinate arches is 
oceupied by richly-sculptured figures, ‘The clerestories have 
triple openings ; the contral one higher than the lateral, 
In the Early English part these openings are separated by 
single shafts, in the nave by compound piers. This 
description of the three styles is also very nearly applicable 
to the two western compartments of the nave. But in them 
the triforium is much higher in proportion to the pier arches, 





© This wall, in the choir and presbytery, is omamented with arcades visible 
from below. 
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and each of its two principal arches is divided into three 

openings. 

The windows of the side aisles and clerestories follow the 
“ style of their period, ‘hoy were triple lancet lights in the 

Early English, many of which, superseded by Perpendicular 

insertions, have been restored’ in the late repairs. In the 

north aisle of the nave the windows have Decorated geome- 
ical tracery ; in the south aisle a kind of flowing tracery, 
without any decided Perpendicular characteristic. 

From the early character of this tracery, and the sim- 
plicity of the vault, I infer that the south work of the nave 
was begun in the middle of this century, and carried slowly 
on with the casing or rebuilding of the tower piers and 
arches, and of the arches which open from the cast end of 
the aisles to the transepts. The date 1874 for the tower is 
probably its completion, and the dates 1376 for the stone vault 
over the quire under the belfry and over St. Thomas’s Altar 
(which probably stood at the’ end of the quire), and 1377 
for the vault over the nave, mark the covering-in and there- 
fore completion of the crossing space and nave. The 
transept vault appears later. ‘The windows inserted in the 
cast and west walls of the transepts are of a decidedly 
Perpendicular character, much Inter than any work in the 
nave; and those of the south transept so connected with 
the vault as to show that they were carried on together, 
for the ridge ribs of this vault are ingeniously made to 
spring from the central monial of the clerestory window. 
‘The west wall of this south transept has a high Perpondi- 
cular window of a singular and clever design, with 
double monials; the triforium gallery and clerestory gal- 
ery of the Norman wall being carried across the front of 
tho window between the monials by bridges, in the manner 
of transoms. 

It thus appears that although the general design of the 
Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular severies is the 
same, and probably derived from the Norman, the windows 
follow the manner of their respective periods. I will now 
show that the same principle applies to the foliage and 
management of the capitals, the forms of the arches, the 
moldings, and other details. 

‘A person stationed in the centre of the nave, so as to 
turn conveniently from ono side to the other, will observe 

‘You xx. R 
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the following characteristics. The piers on both sides are 
unusually bulky, their plan a square, set diagonally, with 
a triple group of attached shafts at each angle, and two 
intermediate single ones on cach side. The front triple 
group rises without interruption from the common base to 
the clerestory string mold, which forms the abacus for its 
vault shafts, ” The back triple group is assigned to the vault 
ribs of the side aisles, The remaining shafts support the 
rich moldings of the pier arch, These characters are 
common to north and south, 

On the north side a rich band of capitals rests on the 
pier shafts, and sustains the moldings of the arch, which 
are disposed in groups to correspond with the shafts below, 
Dut are placed so as to overhang thom; und the foliage also 
runs continuously round the pier, being inflected around the 
shafts, so as to distinguish tho groups without separating 
them, and with the richest effect. 

On the south side the pier shafts aro smaller in propor- 
tion, The abacus only is continuous round the pier, for 
cach shaft has a separate capital and nock-mold, the foliage 
not passing continuously from one to the other ; and the 
moldings are disposed so as to represent: distinct ribs, each 
of the same diameter as the shaft below, so as to appear as 
if it were that shaft continued through the capital upwards, 
and ornamented by the addition of a projecting fillet. This 
character, which distinguishes more or less the Perpendicular 
style elsewhere, is carried out at Worcester so literally and 
monotonously as to produce the greatest poverty of effect. 
‘The same distinctive differences apply to the respective 
triforia and clerestories of the north and south sides. The 
triforia of Nos. 3 and 4 on the north are exactly similar to 
those of the south ; but the clerestories of these later north 
compartments, although they have the moldings and prin- 
ciples of arrangement of the south side, have their arches of 
neatly the same form as the earlier clerestories of the Deco- 
rated compartments, of which they are a continuation, and 
are plainly intended to match them? 

On the south side the two lateral clerestory arches are 
perfectly straight-sided, forming triangular arch whose 
base is the impost lino, and the central arch is nearly so, 


7 Vide Fig. & 
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being’ straight-sided from the apex downward, until it nearly 
reaches the vertical piers, which it joins by a small curve, 
Such straight arches are to be found in various parts of 
England, as in the north transept of Hereford Cathedral, 
in its pier arches, triforium arches, windows—also in the 
triforium of the north transept of Rochester, &e. ; but these 
belong to the latter half of the thirteenth century, whereas 
the clerestory of the south side of Worcester is nearly a 
century later. 

No ‘four-centered arches are employed in the north or 
Decorated work, but segmental arches are used for the 
scoinson arches of the aisle windows, and for the diagonal 
vaulé ribs. 

In the south or Perpendicular work, four-centered arches, 
with very straight upper curves, are used in the ribs of the 
central vault, and also in the vault of the side aisle, but are 
not so decidedly four-centered in the latter. 

The pure Decorated compartments on the north side have 
never been well engraved. Mr. Wild selected a compart- 
ment on the north side of the nave close to the Norman 
work at the west. This is therefore a mixed design, having, 
as I have explained above, the Decorated pier arch sur- 
mounted by the Perpendicular triforium and clerestory, in 
which the arches are formed in imitation of the previously- 
built Decorated work at the west. The mixed character 
of this part of the cathedral has hitherto escaped notice. 
Mr. Britton selected a compartment on the south side 
for engraving. Thus the pure Decorated work, which is 
original, homogencous, and dated, has been passed over, 
although greatly superior to the portions selected for publi- 
cation, It is, however, shown in the perspective view of the 
nave given by Britton, but its character is not happily given 
by the artist. 





CHAPTER IV.—FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


‘Tum history of the cathedral since the Reformation may 
be briefly stated, principally with the help of tho sources of 
information given by Green, whose authority for matters 
subsequent to the establishment of the Dean and Chapter is 
excellent. a * 

But as much of this history relates to changes in the 
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arrangements for the performance of the services, we must 
first endeavour to ascertain what these arrangements were 
before the Reformation. 

The eastern limit of the Early English presbytery was 
probably the same as now, At present the high platform of 
‘the altar is bounded eastward by a screen, which connects 
the two eastern piers of the small transept. ‘The structure 
of Prince Arthur's sepulchral chapel, on the south side, 
shows that the platform was in that position in 1504, when 
the chapel was built ; for it is ingeniously adapted to that 
level, and has a door of entrance from it, besides having 
sodilia provided on its northern face, indicating the presence 
of the altar. 

‘The shrines of 8. Oswald and 8, Wistan were taken down 
in 1538, and their relics buried at the north end of the high 
attr, hoi orginal postion ean only be surmised as fl 
lows :— 

In 1216 King John was buried before the great altar, 
between SS, Oswald and Wistan. This was in the Norman 
presbytery. It thus appears that these two saints wero 
deposited in front of the high altar, in the same manner as 
8. Dunstan and 8. Elphege in the cathedral of Canterbury, 
where, in the Norman choir of Conrad, the high altar stood 
in the contro of the apse, having the bishop's throne to the 
east, against the apse wall ; and immediately to the wost of 
the altar two other altars were placed on the platform, one 
against the north pier, the other against the south, dedicated 
to and having the relics of S. Elphege and §, Dunstan 
respectively deposited in foretra, and this arrangement was 
preserved up to the time of the Reformation, as I have 
shown.§ 

Now, it is recorded that Bishop Godfrey Giffard, who died 
in 1302, constructed at Worcester a magnificent tomb for 
himself near the high altar, above, or rather beyond, the 
shrine of $. Oswald, removing for that purpose the body 
of Bishop John de Constantiis, who died in 1198. But 
Archbishop Robert issued a mandate in 1302, to remove 
the tomb to a lower position and place it on the south side 
of the high altar ; also to replace the bones of Bishop John. 
All this was done. 





4 Vide my Arch, History of Canter Whartoo, note to p. 497. 
Dury, pp. 89, 43, 103, 
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This anecdote shows that in 1300 the shrine of 8. Oswald 
was placed, as of old, in advance of the high altar and on the 
north side, and it seems to show that the high altar was then 
on the same platform as at present, if we allow that the 
Bishop, whose tomb is covered by Prince Arthur's Chantry, 
may have been Godfrey Giffard, as Wild suggests, and which 
is very probable’ For this tomb stands on the level of the 
eastern transept floor, five or six feet below the platform 
of the altar, and directly to the south of it, and the chantry 
is carefully built, so that the vault which sustains its floor 
shall canopy the older monument without disturbing it. 
This explains the “inferiorem locum,” or lower level, to 
which the Archbishop transferred Giffard’s tomb. The 
pedestals and shrines of Oswald and Wlstan, each with an 
altar attached to its west end, appear to have been placed, 
the one to the west of the north-west transept pier, the 
other to the west of the south-west transept pier. ‘The 
altar platform probably extended westward to receive them. 
This platform lies, as the plan shows, outside of the 
external wall of the crypt. Its site was probably occupied 
in the Norman times by a Norman Lady Chapel, whose 
walls may still assist in filling the space beneath.? 

As for the choir seats, we learn from Dr. Hopkins’ 
Notes that “The Quire antiontly extended westwards to y° 
2 Pillar below the Bellfrey,” and that “The Stone Vault 
over the Quire under y* Beliry and over St. Thomas's Altar, 
was made in 1376.” The latter memorandum; at least, is 
manifestly extracted from a medieval register, and shows 
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that the choir seats, to which the word “ Quire ” is limited, 
still occupied their position under the central tower in 1376, 
as the vault over the present quire cannot be that here 
mentioned. 

‘The numerous examples of Norman churchos* that retained 
their arrangements when the early plans in Willis and others 
were made, and still retain them in many cases, show that 
originally the choir seats were commonly’ placed under the 
tower, and that when too numerous to be contained in that 
space, were extended along one or two arches of the nave. 

‘Tho arrangement of Winchester is the most applicable to 
‘our present purpose, because Winchester, like Worcester, has 
a crypt under the presbytery or eastern arm of the cross, 
shi raises its pavoment eight or nine steps above that of 
the transepts and nave, But as this crypt does not extend 
‘under the tower or nave where tho choir stalls are placed, 
the pavement of the choir is raised by means of a platform 
of earth to its suitable level, three steps below that of the 
presbytery, which stands over the crypt. 

‘At’ Winchester, also, this platform extends into tho nave 
considerably in front of the choir screen, and is ascended 
from the nave not only by a flight of steps in front, but by 
lateral steps. It is probable that originally this platform 
was covered with a vaulted canopy, and that altars were 
placed beneath it on each sido of the choir door, 

Such a platform for the choir must have been employed 
at Worcester, and its existence is attested by the fact that 
the plinths of the nave piers next to the western piers of the 
tower are much higher than those of the remaining piers of 
the nave, indicating a higher level of the pavement at this 
place. 

On the north side of the nave I find the bases of the first 
three piers, reckoning from the tower pier, are 2 ft. 8 in. in 
height, and the remainder westward only 2 ft.» On the south 
side the first pier only has a high baso, 3 ft. 7 in., and the re- 
mainder are 2 ft. 6 in. high. This may also be seen in Wild's 
section of the cathedral, and a similar rise in the plinths 
against the choir steps is shown in Britton’s plate x1 (Win- 
chester Cathedral), which represents the north side aislo and 
the Norman shaft projecting from Wykham’s pier. 





3 Thus at Winchester, Peterbore’, Hereford, Ely, Chichester, Norwich, 
Glousester, St. Cross. 
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‘The extension of the choir to the second pier below the 
belfry, probably includes the choir sereen and usual chapels 
in front, with the steps; but the sudden rise in the height 
of the plinths being in the work of the fourteenth century, 
shows that there was no intention of disturbing the platform 
and seats of the choir when this work was carried out. 

Itis recorded, as we have scen, that the present vault over 
the quire—i.e., that of the tower—was made in 1376; and 
also stalls in the quire were made soon after, in 1379. These 
new stalls were therefore placed in the old position beneath 
the tower. We hear no more of them until we arrive at an 
extract from Bishop Blandford’s Manuscripts, which tells us 
that “the ancient stalls remained till 1551” (6 Edw. VL.), 
“when, with all the choir and the bishop’s seat, they were 
taken down. Five years afterwards, in 1556” (Qneen Mary's 
time), “the choir was removed from the clock-house (or 
clocherium), to which it had been transferred, the present 
stalls were set up in the order in which they stand at this 
time, a goodly loft to read the gospel, and the whole order 
of the choir restored, At the same time the upper part of 
it, from the end of the stalls to the foot of the altar, was 
inclosed with stone grated with iron, and two doors on each 
side.” * 

The stalls themselves as they now exist—that is to say, 
the misereres and clbows—are evidently the ancient ones 
made in 1379. The Renaissance canopies above them, and 
the other fittings, belong to a later period, and are yalu- 
able specimens of woodwork. The taking-down of the old 
choir in 1551 appears to have been done only for the pur- 
pose of shifting the position of the choir from’ the tower into 
the presbytery. The platform of the old choir under the 
tower was then completely removed, and the pavement laid 
at the same level as the transepts and nave. A long flight 
of steps was extended from the north to the south gables 
of the trausepts immediately in front of their eastern walls 
and of the eastern tower piers. ‘This arrangement is shown. 
in the plan given in Willis’s Cathedrals, and remained until 
1748, when the pavement of nearly the whole church (in- 
cluding the nave, western transept, and choir), with its aisles, 
was relaid with white stone, the levels and steps of the 


4 Bishop Blandford’s MS, ap. Green.; Bishop Blandford held tho se from 1671 to 
1675, “ 
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transepts and choir altered, and all the sepulchral stones 
taken away. 

The floor of the transept was raised, obliterating the 
bases of some of the piers, and diminishing others, and two 
steps were placed at the arches leading from the nave to 
the transept. Separate flights were placed in the centre of 
the transept under the tower, and opposite the lateral arches 
of the sido aisles, by which to ascend to the choir pavement, 
which was now raised eight inches above the old one that 
still remains beneath, The lower part of the bases of the 
choir piers was thus concealed. 

“There was formerly,” as Thomas informs us (p.9), “a 
fair stone cross in the churchyard,’ which was the usual 
preaching place, as at St. Pauls, London. ‘There were also 
seats for the chief of the city on the north side of the church, 
Dutsouth from the cross, much resembling those of St. Paul's.” 
This cross was demolished in the time of the civil wars, 
when the cathedral was occupied by the degraded and brutal 
troops of the Puritans, and expored to the profane and filthy 
desecrations and ravages which characterised their treatment 
of the churches. After the Restoration the delivery of the 
city sormons was transferred to the nave. ‘The stone pulpit 
was fixed on tho north side of the nave, against the second 
pillar from the west ; and a seat for the bishop, attached to the 
pier, immediately opposite on the south.’ This pulpit was 
removed to its presont position on the north side of the choir in 
the course of the great repairs in 1748 ;7 and at the same time 
the ancient font was removed, and a new one erected in the 
centre of Jesus’ Chapel, which had been newly laid open to 
the nave.® The old fout stood against the west side of the 
seventh south pir, reckoning from the west, and opposite 
to the altar of St. John Baptist, which stood at the foot of 
the corresponding pier on the north side of the nave. 

© Ta 1458 (67 HL. VL), Bp. Carpenter Lik of the Soa, of Antiguarien 
and others grant to the Prior aud Con * Vido plan in Willa Cathedrals, vol. 
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The sacrist’s lodging was at the north aisle of the choir, 
and had an oriel window looking into that aisle, which still re 
mains, It appears to have been constructed above a building, 
corresponding to the south vestries, and apparently extending 
also over the vaults of the side aisle, the outer wall and roof 
of which is raised high enough to admit of chambers beneath 
it, At Durham, for example, the sacrist (called “Maister 
Sagersten,” or “Sexten”) had his * chec within the 
church in the north alley, over against Bishop Skirley’s 
Alter of the lefte hand as you goe up the Abbey to Saint 
Cuthbert’s Fereture,”® being a similar position to his cham- 
bers at Worcester. His office was to provide all necessaries 
for the church service, as bread and wine, wax and light, 
to see to the repairs of the fabric, bells and bell-strings, 
to lock up the Altar keys, &. But he slept in the dormi- 
tory, and had his meat served “from the great kitching to 
his checkre,” é.¢,, his scaccarium, or counting-house, as busi- 
ness offices are more usually called. This sacrist’s lodging 
was not the same thing as the sacristy, which is in the 
“Durham Rites” called the revestrie (p. 80), where tho 
priests vested themselves. 

‘We may now briefly consider the history of the repairs of 
the fabric which have been from time to time carried out 
since the Restoration. Little appears to have been done at 
first, except cleansing the church, and repairing or _conccal- 
ing the mutilations and wanton mischief of the Puritans. 
An altar screen of oak, with Corinthian pilasters, was set up 
to cover the outraged condition of the ancient altar. 

In 1712, substantial repairs were undertaken to assure the 
stability of the structure, and also to obliterate the ravages 
of the Rebellion. These occupied three years, and cost a 
sum of 7000/,, part of which was supplied by the Govern- 
ment.t The outward walls were cased, the four pinnacles at 
the corners of the tower were rebuilt. The stone wall 
connecting the two northern high piers of the eastern 
transept, opposite to, and corresponding in position with, 
Prince Arthur’s Chantry, was built, in order to support these 
piers, which were dangerously inclining inwards and towards 
each other, under the pressure of the pier arches. This 
wall was ornamented with gigantic quatrefoils? Arches, 

4 Rites of Durham, 81 2 Vido Green, p. 199, 
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decorated with Italian moldings, were constructed across 
‘the south-east transept to sustain its falling walls; and, as I 
suppose, at. the same time the first pier from the tower on 
the north side of the choir was cased into the extraordinary 
form which it exhibits at present, having new capitals, 
imitating the general forms of the old foliage, and its base 
fortified by gigantic consoles of the Italian form. We may 
presume, that it must have been in a state of threatening 
Tuin, like its opposite pier on the south side, which is con- 
siderably, but not dangerously, inclined to the east.® 

‘The tall spives, which are shown in Browne Willis’s view 
in 1727, on the angles of the presbytery, transopts, and navo, 
also in Wild’s view and in Britton’s view, but not shown in 
Dugdale’s engraving, 1672, must have been built about this 
time, but no record of their building has been found. The 
sacrist’s lodging, shown in the above engraving of Dugdale, 
which was built against the west end of the north aisle of 
the choir, was now taken down, It was assigned to the 
prebendary of the first stall, in the distribution of the houses 
at, tho foundation of the chapter by Henry VIII. But that 
prebendary was now transforred to the’ substantial houso 
that still stands at the east end of the college greon, and 
which was at this time built for his reception ; and the site 
of tho old one enclosed within the wall on the north side of 
‘the cathedral, between the ends of the two transepts, and a 
garden formed upon it 

Another repair, the most considerable since that of 1712 
just described, was undertaken in 1748, and carried on for 
ight years under Deans Martin and Waugh ;° in the 
course of which the north end of the great north transept 
was rebuilt, with its window and spires, by Mr. Wilkinson, 
who had just then built the spiro of St. Andrew's Church ;¢ 
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and the alterations in the oe and in the positions of 
the pulpit and font, above desoribed, were carried out. 

"The great flying buttresses at the east end were erected 
between 1736 and 1789, these being the respective dates of 
the two engravings given by Thomas and Green, of which 
only the second shows these buttresses. 

inder succeeding deans, the window at the west end was 
rebuilt, in 1789, and that at the east end in 1792. The great 
tower about this time was scaled several inches deep, by 
which its architectural character was greatly injured.’ A 
new altar-screen and choir-screen was set up in 1812; the 
tall_pinnacles were taken down some time after 1832; and 
finally, in 1857, the extensive restorations undertaken which 
are now in progress, under the direction of Mr. Perkins, the 
cathedré iitect. 

Jn criticising these repairs and restorations, it is necessary 
to recollect that the crumbling material of the cathedral had 
decayed to such an extent on the exterior as to destroy the 
whole of the decorative features ; and that in the interior, 
settlements of the piers and arches in the Early English 
work had attained so alarming a magnitude as to threaten 
the stability of the structure. Attempts had been made to 
mitigate these settlements by the introduction of the walls 
and arches mentioned above, in 1712. But these, beside 
disfiguring and obstructing ‘the interior, were themselves 
giving way, having sorved rather to change the direction of 
the settlements than to stop them. 

The outside of the cathedral had been also overloaded 
and disfigured by additional buttresses to prop up its falling 
walls. Most of these have been removed or repaired, and 
the walls themselves thoroughly and skilfully restored to 
soundness by renewing the whole of the exterior ashlar, 
and pointing the interior, resetting it where required. 
This process has necessarily destroyed all appearance of 
antiquity in the exterior of the choir and Lady Chapel, 
but it must be remembered that all the decorative features 
of the original had vanished long since, and given place to 
the mean and uninteresting botchings of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and that we have now a 
reproduction of its original’ aspect, as far as that can be 
determined, 





1 Vide Wid, p. 14. 
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In the interior, the bolstering arches and walls of the small 
transept have been removed, and the failing piers themselves 
thoroughly repaired, . The north-western pier, and the pier 
arches connected with it, have been entirely taken down and 
rebuilt. The carved work of the capitals, and bosses and 
devices in the spandril, have been carefully cleaned under 
tho able superintendence of Mr, Bolton, and only in a very 
few cases, where the whole had been destroyed, has this 
carving been renewed. The spandrils of the arcades have 
been treated in the same manner. 

Tn restorations, there will always be differences of opinion 
concerning the extent to which the removal of mediwval 
additions and changes should be carried. My own opinion 
is always in favour of allowing such changes to remain, as 
historical monuments, unless there be very imperative reasons 
for disturbing them. 

But in the case we are now considering, the restoration of 
the parts east of the tower has been carried out upon the 
opposite principle of replacing all the Early English features, 
so as to restore the unity of style in the work, which had 
boon disturbed in the fifteenth century by the introduction of 
Perpondicular tracery into the Karly English windows, and 
especially by the substitution of a magnificent eastern win- 
dow, which, like that of Gloucester, occupied the entire spaco 
of the cast wall, and consequently entirely destroyed all 
traces of tho original design of the east front, ‘This new 
eastern window, the history of which is not recorded, had 
itself decayed so far, that "in 1792 a new one was set up, 
which Mr. Wild says nearly resembled the one which pre- 
ceded it, but which was evidently deficient in many essen- 
tial particulars. 





Rood in tho entre of tho former, and 
subject of tho. went and south walla hocoutral abject of tholatte, have besa 
omalned perfect, nud havo boen merely reuowed. 

‘loaned, “rhe spandsilsoxvingy of the "Tom tho castwall of the Lady Chapel, 
ctr ad on coll oked rads and sults ball ned, 
way.” Nowly-lesigned spundrils, the and are at presout al now, ~ Continui 
oon of hic are ea ie 12, leering wal thhortnar 

lw th general outine, indent Jus thie orginal carving, the east wall of 
the frectaed minfase, have beon inserted, the nord atde asl has vow arcades and 

‘Along the ‘oath "wall of tho Lady caving thoold having been all destroyed. 
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‘The management of the east end was thus reduced to a 
choice between a modern conjectural restoration of the groat 
traceried window, and a modern conjectural restoration of 
the original Barly English eastern termination, As the 
tracery in the smaller windows was also so decayed that 
it was easier to remove it and restore the Early English 
lights, for which there was good authority, it is not surprising 
that it was determined to rebuild the eastern gable in the 
Early English style. 

‘The design, made by Mr. Perkins, was founded upon the 
very probable supposition that the original window resembled. 
in composition the group of windows which now remain in 
the eastern walls of the small transept, substituting, only five 
lights in each tier instead of three, on account of the greater 
breadth of the wall. This conjecture was corroborated by 
the existence of walled-up ends of passages from the trifo- 
rium on both sides, which still remained at the east end of 
the Lady Chapel, and showed that a gallery was anciently 
carried across the east gable, dividing it, as in the small 
transept. Imay add, that the interior effect of the window, 
now finished and glazed with painted glass, is so good, and 
so entirely in harmony with the original architecture, that 
the principle of its restoration is abundantly justified. 

In conclusion, I may observe that whatever differences of 
opinion there may be ‘with respect to the course adopted in 
some parts of these restorations, there can be no doubt as 
to the constructive skill and conscientious care displayed 
by the architect in carrying them out, and in boldly under- 
taking to restore the shattered structure to a state of 
soundness and stability, by underpinning and rebuilding the 
failing piers and arches as they required it, and re-setting 
the ashlaring, so as to allow of removing the miserable in- 
cumbrances with which the timidity of the last two centuries 
had overloaded and endangered this noble monument of 
antiquity. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Fig. 1, Historical plan of tho cathedral :—a, the present position of the 
altar. The altar before the Reformation probably stood very nearly 
in tho samo plaso, 

», Princo Arthur's 0 

a, B, tho sites of two earlier monuments on the pavement of the south 
‘tinsopt, which is five fect below the lovel of tho altar platform. ‘The 
chantry ‘was built 0 as to cover theso monuments with an ornamental 
‘vault sb, is that of Bishop Gifford, explained in the text, p. 118, 

6, the site of King John’s monument, “mado by Alohurch the snoris 
tho sixteonth contury. 

», the dotted tino shows the extent of the Norman apse. x, the postion 
of tho Norman altar in the contro of it. 

‘Tho Norman presbytery extended from p to ¥, and the Norman choir from 
7 t06 

1, tho position of Bishop Wakofold’s tomb immediately below the two 
compartments of vaulting which he mado, 

1, the central Norman door of the west end, of which traces remain. 

XX, tho Norman lateral doors the materials of their jambs, dve., wore 






ry. 















found, in the late repairs, to have boen employed in building up the 
apertures, 

14, two omamental buttresses, erected in tho Into repairs to sustain the 
ost front. 





x, the burial-plaoe of Bishop Cobham, under the vault of the side aisle, 
which he made, 
1x, Tosus chapel, now used to contain the font, romoved into it in 1748, 
(0, Norman archway, opening from the transopt to the chapel, n, now 
called tho vestries, of which arch the eastern part has beon always x= 
osed to view; the wostern was opened during the visit of the Archaoo- 
logical Instituto in 1862, 
similar Norman archway in the wall of the north transept, walled up 
Docause the chapel, @, to which it gavo access, is entirely razed to tho 
‘ground ; the foundations of its erypt wall and apse still remain below 
rounds 
2 clinpel known as the vettrion, rom tho south-west corner ofthis, 
door and staircase lead up to the treasury, erected in 1377, which 
partly sustained by its own walls at s, and partly by the Norman 
‘vaulted passage at 7. 
¥ ¥, steps leading down from tho choir aisles to the lower level of the 
eastern tranaops and Lady Chapel 
Ww W, settlement indicating the junction of the two patts of the building, as 
- 101. 






















6, are fragments of Norman work in the walls 

‘which show the extent and plan of the Norman 
‘building, as explained in the toxt, p. 91. 

Poh to  t 0) in the transepts, are the respond shafts of the Pointed 
‘Norman, engrafted into the Barly Norman walls. Of these, s, 0, 
are exactly the samo as those of the western arches of the nave, a8 at 
1m, for example ; p, qr, are rather later. 
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‘The blank restangles on. the ouside ofthe outhedral, as at w 1, indicate 
the position of the piers of flying buttresses, orected to prop up the 
failing walls. 

‘The piers of the choir and Lady Chapel aro numbered in order in this plan 
from 1 to.9. ‘The plans of these piers are of two kinds: the one, 
similar to the choir piers of Salisbury, has a central column, the plan 
‘of which is in the form of a quatrefoil, and is encompassed with eight 
Aotached shafts, Tho other hasan octagonal eontal colton, worked 
with various moldings, and, like the other, encompassed with eight 
detached shafts. I will designate tho former plan by s, and the latter 
by 0, in the following table, in which tho piors that have brass rings 
ate marked with », and those which have marble rings with a, 
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‘Tho piers marked sin the choir, have the plan of tho body exactly in tho 
rm of  quatrefoil of four lobes, meeting in a nook, as at Salisbury. 
Bat in tho pier marked s, in the Lady Chapel, tho lobos of tho quatre- 
foil join by © continuous line, As the junctions of the lobes are con~ 
eealed by the surrounding shafts, ono’ of which stands opposite to 
cach, the general appearance of tho two piers is tho same. 
rypt:—In this plan T ‘on the northern half, 
shown the position of the Norman piers, as 4, 2, 0, which must have 
stood upon the solid parts of the wall, On tho southern half of tho 
plan, T have shown tho present picrs, of which D stands partly over 
tho archway, and this has occasioned ft to bo walled up. mis on the 
solid wall.” stands partly on the curved wall of the crypt, but 
principally on a block of masonry, shown in the plan, which block 
ean be seon under the arch of the apse, and at the end of the south 
aisle at ¥, ‘Tho curved aisle of tho erypt, beyond x, is blocked up. 
6, the south-west pior of the small transopt, stands partly upon the 
‘etypt wall, mis tho pillar, which I examined through a breach in tho 
pavement, and thus ascertained that tho vaults of the curred aisle 
remain, in part atleast, below the pavement. 1f,1,X, are the conjectural 
postions of chapels, ia accordance with other examples, Att, some 
foundations were discovered, lying at an angle with the walls of tho 
choir, as shown, and having the base of a small pillar in situ, at 8, 
Beneath tho angle of the transept, opposite s, the jamb of a Norman 
‘window was found, with an angel painted upon it. ‘This painting was 
faithfully copied, but wnfortunately no plan was made of its oxact 
‘position with respect to tho erypt, nor were the excavations sufficiently 
Extended to enable tho nature of those remainato bo made out. The 
intermediate pillars of the crypt rest upon a continuous foundation- 
wall, which is shown in the pian, and which follows the curvature of 
the apse. The central row of pillars rests upon a similar wall, which 
is continued eastward until it meets the last-mentioned wall, 
Vou. 3, 
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¥, 0, the ancfont entrances to the erypt. 

present entranee, which was probably made when the choir was 

removed from its original position, ‘The original accoss to the crypt 
was like that of Gloucester, where a double flight of steps placed 
under the arch which opens from the transept to tho side aislo of the 
choir, leads on the one hand upwards to that aisle, and on the other 
downward to tho erypt. 

Fig. 3, Plan of the pier, &, 1, on the south side of the nave, to show its 
‘compound structure (vide p. 94, and Note 5, p. 95). 

Fig. 4 is an elevation in outline of the interior north side of the nave, and 
part of the choir, tinted to show the distribution of the styles of 
architecture, as explained in the text, p. 110. 

‘The crypt is shown, with the arches in the wall that sustains the piers, 
4. is the portion of Norman wall which rotains the springing of the 
pier arch and triferium ; 8, ¢, are outlines of the Norman 
stood on the solid parts, #, ¥, of the wall below. D is an Early 
English pier, placed over the void part of the wall below, the aperture 
of which is accordingly walled up with rubble. 

0 isthe ed Norman shat ( Fig 1), eomepondng to ite opposite, ay 2, 
in Fig. 3, 

1, the placo of the transverse rib, which separates the western vault from 
the Intor eastern, as explained at p. 112. 

‘Fig. 5, Outline in block of the north and south soveries (exeept the Pointed 
Norman work at the wost end). 

A, pier arch, common to all the north severies. 

3, pier arch, eommon to all the south soveries. 

©, >, the Norman arch in the side wall. 

3 8, half of the Decorated triforium in the severics from 5 to 9. 

¥ y, half of the Perpendicular trforium in the severies from 8 to 4. 

© 6, the Perpendicular triforium of the south side. 

‘The capitals of & B embrace tho whole of the molded piers, just stopping 
short of the centre of the middle pier. In rz, and a o, they are con- 
fined to a small shaft in the middle, 

Inv, and ¥ x, the hoodmold rests on carved bosses, at each end ; but in 
6, the centre only, where the to hoodmolds meet, has a boss, and 
the extremities of the hoodmolds abut against the vault-shafis, ‘This 
Jifferonce is also found in the hoodmolds of the pier arches, A and B, 

1, 1, half of the Decorated clerestory in 5 to 9. 

J, E, half of the Porpondicular clerestory in 3 and 4, Hero again the 
capital of the little Decorated pier embraces it ; but the little Per- 
pendicular pier is treated in the same manner as the small piers in 
the triforium below, and have a small shaft and capital in the centro, 
‘omitted in the drawing on account of its small scale. ‘The arches, 1, 
are Pointed, ‘The arches, 3, are four-centered. 

1, x, the Perpendicular clerestory on the south. ‘This differs from those 
‘on the north in the form of the arches, 1 and at, which are very nearly 
‘triangular, as the drawing shows. ‘The little piers are treated as in 
4, X, but the triangular arches have no hoodmolds. 

In the tympanums, ¢, f, aro the remains of sculptured figures. In g, only 
‘a corbel remains in each, Figures have been placed upon these, 
carved by Mr. Bolton, in the late restoration. 

‘Tho construction of the vault of the north sever 
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8, 0, is tho springing block of masonry which is built solid with the 
walls, and is constructed with horizontal joints from x to 0. But. the 
‘uppet stone, o, P, has its upper surface cut into beds that are inclined 
‘at tho proper angle to reccive the lower surface of the youssoirs, 
Gf which ench of the ribs, from the level of upwards is formed in 
the manner of an arch. 

@ iso transverse rib: m, a diogonal rib: 2, a wall rib. ‘These threo 
only are contained in the springing block, and thus riso together 
from the abacus, at 8. 

8 is an intermediate rib between the diagonal and wall rib, which termi- 
nates downwards in an ogeo arch, W, whos logs branch from the sides 
of the diagonal and wall rib respectively. 

In this vault the dotted line, n, v, of the outer curve, or etrados of the 
ribs, where the vault surface rests upon them, is not parallel to the 
sofit of the ribs, and the variation differs in the different ribs. 

‘The bases are of different heights, as explained at pago 120. 

‘The apices of the transverse and diagonal ribs, a, 2, are at the same level, 
the longitudinal ridge rib being horizontal ; but the apex of the wall 
rib is considerably lower, and thus the transverse ridge rib descends 
from the centre to tho elerestory wall, 





Additional Note to page 112. 


‘The rocent soraping has shown that the north side of the nave was 
built in two successive portions, beginning from the east end, which abuts 
upon the north-west tower pier ; the bases of the threo eastern piers are 
higher and coarser than those of the remaining piers to the west. ‘The 
‘two eastern compartments of vaulting, with the vault of Jesus Chapel, 
differ from the rest of this side aisle vault, the vault of tho former boing 
of red tufa, and of the latter of rod sandstono and tho ribs of the former 
are in alternate grcen and white voussoirs, but the latter are wholly green. 
‘As Bishop Cobham lies under one of the latter vaults, we may attribute 
that portion of the work to As tho transverse rib which soparates 
these two different vaults is built of alternate voussoirs, and therefore 
paakos the caster portion complete, itis lear that the ater was frst 
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ig. 6, Compamtive Hovatons of Nava. 











HELMS FROM SCULPTURED EFFIGIES AT FURNESS ABBEY, 


Bema at Furness Abbey in the month of June of this 
year, I observed the two monumental figures from which 
these two helms are copied lying on the east side of the 
choir. The statues are a good deal broken, but not so much 
as to leave any doubt either of their age or mode of arming. 
The helms being the only portion of the figures of any 


interest, they only have been drawn, ‘The body-armour of 
both knights is entirely of interlinked chain-mail ; of that 
kind which is so clearly shown on the Trajan Column, though, 
with a curious perverseness, some persons still talk about 
 edgewise mail,” a monstrosity that never existed. As seen 
in one of the sketches, a surcoat overlies the hauberk, leaving 
the arm free, and both figures carry the usual, triangular 
shield of the time. ‘This period seems to be the first half of 
the thirteenth contury. ‘The effigies are of life-size, and 
thore an bo uo doubt they were crigially painted, Indeed, 
it is from the painting of the shield only that an identifica- 
tion of the figures could have been obtained, irrespective, of 
course, of any inscription that may have been added on the 
tomb, This is the most curious feature in the type of 
monument before us, that there is no personality in the 
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momorial—it is altogether a knight in the abstract. The 
question often mooted, whether medieval monumental effigies 
were intended to portray the person commemorated, or 


whether they are to be regarded as simple testimonials 
of affection, supplied as our wreaths of immortelles are ab 
the cometery gate, recoives considerable light from these 
figures, Such monuments might clearly be kept on hand 
by the sculptor, and the finishing stroke given to the order 
by painting the knight's arms on the shield, ‘This does not, 
however, militate against the fact that in particular instances 
of eminent persons a careful portraiture may not have been 
attempted. No one, I think, can look at the statuo of 
Queon Eleanor, of Philippa of Hainault, or of Richard II. 
jn Westminster Abbey, without. feeling convinced that the 
“lattener” in those cases did his best to give us the true 
features of the departed sovereigns. We may therefore 
fairly conclude that both methods were in use : that, where 
‘tho defunct was of a powerful family, and portraiture could 
be obtained, a likeness was required in the funeral monu- 
ment ; and that, where the person to be commemorated was 
of little distinction, or his portrait not obtainable (or perad~ 
Yenture his heirs not very anxious about the matter), a 
general representation of Knight, abbot, or burgomaster was 
considered sufficient. 

Several monumental figures of this impersonal kind are to 
tbe found in different parts of the kingdom. One, at Stain- 
drop, Durham, is engraved in Stothard’s Monuments. ‘Three 
others in the same county are given in Surtees’s History. 
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Another is drawn in Powell’s Lincolnshire Collections, now 
in the British Museum, Add. MS., 17,462, fol. 71; this is a 
statue in Kirkstead Chapel; and another will be found in 
Hollis’s Monumental Effigies, part i, from a tomb at Walk- 
ere, Herts. This type does not occur, I think, in Germany, 
at least, there is no example in Hefner's comprehensive work. 
He gives, indeed, the kind of helm here seen, it is not, how- 
ever, from a monumental sculpture, but from the statue of a 
watcher at the sepulchre of our Lord, and it is there dis- 
placed from the head. Seo part i, plate 4. 

It will be observed that the outlines of the two helms at 
Furness differ considerably. The one is of equal breadth 
throughout, while the other tapers towards the crown. ‘The 
curious curving form of the first is strikingly illustrated among 
the sculptures of the Early English areade on the south side 
of the Presbytery at Worcester Cathedral. ‘The crown in 
both the examples before us is slightly ridged fore and aft. 
‘The vertical bars, it will be noticed, are not of equal length; 
and one is ridged while the other is flat. 

In manuscript illuminations representing this type of arma- 
ment, we occasionally find the incognito of the warrior so 
far compromised that wo are enabled to catch a glimpse of 
his eye ; but this point does not appear to be ever conceded 
in a mortuary statue. The annexed group, representing a 





sword-fight betweon two knights of the thirteenth century, 
armed cap-1-pie, furnishes a good example. It is from Roy. 
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MS, 12, F. xii, fol. 42. The knights being completely 
armed in steel, and also having shields, it does not appear 
what final gain could accrue to either party by their bela- 
bouring cach other with the light weapons which they carry. 


“As eany may‘ thou the ntronchant ae 
‘With thy keen blade impress, as make me bleed,” 


may each oxclaim to the other in reference to the contest. 
Indeed, having come down so far as Shakespear for an 
illustration, we may be permitted to descend another century 
or two and see in the picture before us the contention at 
present carrying on between the North Americans and the 
Confederates. ‘To revert to the thirteenth century, we per 
ceive clearly from the nature of this battle how needful it 
was for the heroes of that day to resort to the ponderous 
axe. 

‘The manner in which the head was armed with its hood 
of mail, before the flat-topped helm was donned, may be 
seen in the figure on folio 219 of Roy. MS, 2, A. xxii, and 
again in Hefner’s Costumes, part i., plate 4. 

Varieties of tho flat-topped helm will be found in the seals 
of Henry III, and Edward L, of Alexander IT. of Scotland, 
of Hugo de Vere and Robert Fitzwalter, in the glass-picture 
of Ferdinand of Castille, the figure on fol. 27 of Harl. MS., 
3244 (all engraved in “ Ancient Armour,” vol. i., pp. 278, 
299, 307, and 339) ; and again emong the groups of the 
Painted Chamber, as reproduced by Charles Stothard in 
the Vetusta Monumenta, the Lives of the Offas (Gotten MS., 

ii), and tho real example figured in this Journal, 
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VOL. xx. v 


ON AN INSCRIBED STONE COFFIN-LID IN THE ANCIENT 
CEMETERY OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON. 


Lasr year (1862), when the ground on the north side of 
tho Temple Church ‘was cleared of buildings, and the surface 
of it lowered, six stone coffins were discovered, all more or 
less imperfect. ‘They have been repaired, and are to be seen, 
looking like raised tombs, on the same spots, I believe, on 
which they were found. Only one has any inscription. This 
coffin was very much broken: the lid, which tapers from 
head to foot, is six feet nine inches long, and has a segmental 
moulding down the middle. Across the sinister side of the 
lid (heraldically speaking), very near the top, are incised the 
words— 

PuILIrrys 
HILARIO 


in rather rude and irregular characters, forming two lines ; 
and on the moulding, just opposite the former word, is the 
letter T. (See woodcut.) The other side of the lid, for 





about half the length from the top, has been repaired with 
plain stone, A. cast of the inscription is preserved in the 
Treasury-office of the Middle Temple. When this was shown 
me, in & bad light, before I had seen the original, I thought 
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the 'T, which is not quite perfect, might have beon an F for 
Frater ; but as it was on the moulding, I could not account 
for its singular position. On examining the stone itself some 
days after, I saw clearly that it was a 'T, and recollecting 
that there was, at the probable date of the coffin, a family of 
the name of Saint Hilaire, or St. Hilary, connected with ‘the 
Earls of Hertford and Arundel, it has occurred to me, that 
the T is the final letter of the word 14cen, and that the 
inscription when entire was— 

+ mo TAcER PHILIPPS 

DE SANTO HILARIO. 


Such a formula was not uncommon about the year 1200 ; 
and when this completion of the inscription is once suggested, 
it appears so probable, that I think most of those who are 
conversant with sepulchral memorials of the period will be 
likely to acquiesce in it. However that may be, what remains 
of the inscription hardly leaves us in doubt as to the name 
of the person commemorated having been, when written in 
Latin, Philippus de Sancto Hilario. 

I will therefore add a few words as to who hewas. Roger 
de Clare, Earl of Hertford, who died in 1173, married 
Matilda, daughter and heiress of James de S. Hilaire. She 
survived him, and married William de Albini, Earl of Arundel, 
who died in 1222 according to Dugdale, or according to others 
in 1196, having, it is probable, survived her. James de 8. 
Hilaire was a Norman, and derived his surname from the 
commune of 8. Hilaire du Harcouet, near Mortain. I learn 
from Mr. Stapleton’s Preface to vol. i. of the Rotuli Normanniz, 
p. lxvi, that this James had a brother Peter, who had four sons, 
the youngest of whom was Philip. Some of the family held 
ands in this country. ‘The daughter and heiress of an elder, 
if not the eldest, brother of Philip, was a ward in 1180, in 
respect of lands in Normandy. Philip and his brothers were 
thus first cousins of the Countess of Hertford and Arundel; and 
it is not improbable that he may have lived till about 1200. 
Unfortunately, I have not been able to find any further mention 
of him. But since, so far as I can discover, there was no 
other family named §. Hilaire, or St. Hilary, resident in or 
connected with this country in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, it is highly probable that this Philip was the 
Philippus de Sancto Hilario whose coffin has been recently 
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brought to light As a younger son, he may have had a 
small share of the family'estate, according to the Norman 
custom of partition, and depended on his sword for the 
increase of his means. The Temple Church, in its original 
form, was consecrated in 1185 ; which will agree with the 
supposed date of the interment. It by no means follows 
from his having had sepulture in the Templars’ cemetery, 
that Philip de 8, Hilaire was a Knight Templar, or even an 
“Associate of the order, though he may have been either one or 
the other. Several persons were buried in their church, who 
donot appear to have been in any way connected with them. 

Thave been induced to bring this inscribed coffin-lid to the 
notice of the Institute, because it is exposed to the weather, 
and the letters, some of which are rather obscure, may in a 
few years become wholly illegible ; add to which, I am not 
aware of the insoription having been before explained, or in 
any way noticed in any publication, It is on the third coffin 
from the church porch, and is easy of access for those to 
inspect it who are curious in such matters. 


WESTON §, WALFORD. 


+ Other members of the family are Exch, $04 m. b.; Bartholomew, Rot 
rentionod in the records ofthis country, Lit Pat p, 163; Henry, Rymer Lp. 
iy Hescosh, or Hatesl, Rot, Chart $11, oe Hund. I p.'133,. Hacalé 
prist; Petey Rot Norm, So Turr,-pp. wax probably a broten and the others 
45,126, Ror,"titClaon i. p. 13 Gat, tay have bora uephows of Philp, 
Toh Pak pp 162,168; Staplia, Madox? 








ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES MADE IN A TOUR IN WESTERN 
GERMANY. 


HEIDELBERG, CARISRUNE, STRASBURG, AND TREVES, 
Br J. 0. WESTWOOD, 2A, &. 


From Darmstadt, a two hours’ journey by railroad brought 
us to Heidelberg. Here the famed castle claims the atten- 
tion of the Archwologist, as does also a remarkable specimen 
of domestic architecture of the Renaissance period, opposite 
to the great bridge ; it is now known as the “ Gasthaus zum 
Ritter,” a short notice of it was published by Mohr in 
1862. It was built by Charles Belier of Tournay, in 1572. 
‘Phe University Library is rich in illuminated MSS., one of 
tho earliest being one of the three copies of Otfried’s Para~ 
phrase of the New Testament,’ a MS. of the ninth or tenth 
century, with large rude capitals in the interlaced style 
terminating in dragons’ heads. An Evangolistarium deserves 
notice, which appears to have been executed in the eleventh 
contury, although it has been assigned to the ninth, of which 
poriod it possesses the style. It is in fact precisely similar 
in many respects, especially the capital letters, to the Darm- 
stadt volume previously described. Tt contains a miniature 
of our Lord seated and in the act of benediction, similar to 
that in the Darmstadt MS. copied by Hefner as a female 
figuro, with a companion drawing representing a female saint 
crowned and holding a cross, which has been assigned to St. 
Helena, but which, notwithstanding the cross and crown, T 
should rather regard as tho Virgin Mary. Hefner gives the 
dresses as certainly Roman, but the drawing is entirely Byzan- 
tine in design and execution, the outlines being black or red, 
and the shading of the fac and hands greenish, as in the 
oldest illuminated MSS. The crown, car-rings, necklace, 
and cross; which is supported on a long thin stem held in the 
hand, ae in the amall crucifixes employed in the Greek 
Church, are Byzantine, and the circular ornamental frame of 
the miniature is an evident imitation of a Byzantine mosaic. 
‘A copy of this curious miniature is given by Hefner in his 

+ ontinne from vol. xix. p 295, 

3 Godt Palak Vato. no, 205 wrtten 
40 G88. "Boo Nouveeu Te do Dipl, 


‘tom. iy p.126, pl xh 
3 Arch Journ, vol xix, p. 280. 
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Trachtenbuch, pl. 18. Here are also several good Greck MSS. 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, but without miniatures. I 
noticed in this library a fine copy of the Rolandleid, a MS. of 
the twelfth century with outline drawings; the knights have 
helmets with nasals, and the bishops low triangular mitres. 
Several of these illuminations have been published by Kugler. 
Several other early German MSS. are interesting, both for 
the language and art of the period, especially a MS. of the 
“Welsche Gast,” of the thirteenth century, with many small 
miniatures,° and one of the code of Saxon Laws (Sachsen- 
spiegel) written in Low Dutch, about 1218, by Eike Repgow ; 
the drawings in this MS. are very rude but characteristic. A 
charming missal of Franco-Flemish art of the early part of 
‘the fifteenth century, which belonged to Madame de Pom- 
padour, is here shown as a great curiosity, as are also 
Various writings of the German Reformers, including the 
Articles of Faith and a Commentary on Isaiah written by 
Luther. 

Another journey of two hours brought us to Cantsrvnz, 
attracted by the fame of the collection of manuscripts in the 
Royal Library, chiefly brought from Reichenau, a monastery 
founded by some of our early missionaries, and which are 
still preserved in their original condition, Among them is 
one of the most splendidly written copies of Bede “De tempo- 
ribus,” with tables and computations, and another of Priscian, 
of equal beauty. ‘There are several others by Anglo-Saxon or 
Irish scribes, one of them ornamented with a few rude attempts 
in outline drawings of birds and animals, in the usual inter- 
laced Irish style, with elongated necks and bodies, fac-similes 
of which have been published by Silvestre.© The library also 
contains a copy of the Gospels of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, preserved in its magnificent. original silver-gilt 
binding enriched with chasings and precious stones. 

In the museum attached to the palace there are a few 
interesting ivory carvings, one representing the Ascension ; 
another portrays our Lord standing beneath an arch, hold 
ing a cross. ‘There is also a portion of an ivory cup with a 
representation of a farm and laborers, 


“tte St wl fs wn alo hn by Pn Gopi he iin 
meets ibs Me debe mae erp pea aaaee 
Fh lie, faa 
 Paléographie, plates 220 and 221; 
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Our next halting-place was Srraspuran. A description of 
the cathedral and its wonderful mechanical clock? does not 
fall into the plan of these notes ; and, as it unfortunately 
happened to be vacation time, the library was closed, so that 
I missed seeing Herrad von Landsperg’s famous illuminated 
MS. described by Dibdin,* and of which an elaborate account 
‘was published by C. M. Engelhardt, with twelve copper- 
plates in folio, containing fac-similes, but uncolored, of 
many of the illuminations, which are of the highest interest 
for the history of German art, costume, religious thought, 
manners and customs of the twelfth century.? Another 
manuscript of a still earlier period is also here preserved, con- 
taining copies of Canons of the Church, written in the eighth 
century in Gallican uncials and minuscule letters, but having 
the title-page in capitals, commencing with a large initial I, 
with interlaced ribands, in the Lombardo-Saxon style. This 
title is remarkable for the series of dates which it contains, 
as follows :—“In nomine scé et uniq’ trinitatis. In anno 
DCOLXXXVIIT. quo Dis noster 1Hs xPs pro salute mundi nasci 
dignatus est et in anno xvim regnante Domno nostro 
gloriosissimo adq’ excellentissimo Karolo rege francorum adq’ 
Langobardora seomultarii genciti ac Patricius romanori. Ego 
itaque Rachio humilis xpi servus servort Di adq’ omnit 
catholicora acsi peccator gracia Di vocatus Eps Argentora~ 
tinsis urbis in anno v Episcopati mei pro salutem anime 
meae remediii vel p eterne retributione in amore Di et sc’e 
Mariae Argentoratinsis urbis ecclesie hee libro canonum 
continentem in se doctrinam sGorum recte vivencium patrum 
scribere jussi.” 

This inscription occupies twenty-six lines, alternately in 
red letters, black letters, and black letters on a yellow ground, 





7 Sinco tho time when Dr, Dibdin 
wrote his Bibliographieal Tour, in which 
Ihe etates that this clock was out of orde 
{thas boon repaired, and a new cock Ii 
replaced the old ono formerly struck 
‘with lightning, at the top of one of the 

i 1 clock isa marvellous pleco 
‘bf mechaniam at least twenty foot high. 

The volume contains & mumber of 
Latin hymns aod slilar rhytivaieal 
‘compositions; the commencement of one 
fon tho fall of man ia hore given as a 
specimen 

‘Die quadam, 

‘Dum stat Adam 
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constituting one of the most remarkable pages in these early 
volumes. 

Count Bastard has considered this MS, of sufficient 
importance to devote four of the plates of the palwographic 
portion of his great work to its illustration. One of the 
Canons commences as follows :—“ In nomine dni. Habita 
sinodus in Toletana urbe post @ kalendaram novembritt epis, 
Xvz. anno septimo Recesvinthi gloriosissimi principis, in 
Basilica séc marice semper virginis, era po xxvii.” One of 
the gold crowns found near Toledo and now preserved at the 
Musée des Thermes, at Paris, bears the name of Reccesvin- 
thus, who was king of the Goths from 653 to 675. It has 
been described in this Journal ‘The capitals throughout the 
volume are in the rude Lombardic particolored style, and 
formed of fishes, foliage, &o. 

We observed, whilst looking at the singular “ Witches’ 
dance,” as the series of drolleries on the north side of the 
nave of the cathedral (figured by Dibdin) are popularly 
called, that one of the houses opposite the north-west end of 
the cathedral is extensively omamented with sculpture, in 
which was a number of musical performers ; the instruments 
on which they are represented as playing form a very inter- 
esting sories, illustrating this branch of art during the middle 
ages. On the outside of the cathedral, at the south porch, 
is a fine pair of statues representing the church and syna- 
gogue (executed by Sabina, the daughter of Erwine de 
Steinbach, the architect of the cathedral who died A.p. 1318), 
in the usual style of thirteenth contury MSS, the bamner of 
the latter being broken, and her crown falling off. An enor- 
mous figure of St. Christopher, with the infant Saviour on 
his shoulders, also attracts much attention, 

A vory interesting architectural musoum has been esiab- 
lished in connection with the works of the cathedral, in a 
Duilding in the south-wost part of the great square in which 
it stands, and which contains a remarkable spiral stone stair- 
case. Hore are collected many fragments of Roman and early 
Christian sculpture, tombs, &, found in the city and cathedral, 
as well as the machinery of the old mechanical clock, including 
the shattered gigantic cock above alluded to. Probably the 
most interesting object here preserved is a large stono coffin 


» Archaeol. Jour. vol. xvi p. 254. 
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of the ninth century. It is of oblong form with a coped top» 
the sides ornamented with a row of seven rounded arches: 
beneath which on one side are sculptured—1, a man riding 
ona fish ; 2, an ornament; 8, a bishop kneeling; 4, the 
Saviour ; 5, an angel; 6, a foliated ornament ; 7, a man 
strangling two dragons. On the other side are figures 
representing a bishop and a female saint, and foliated orna~ 
ments. At each end is also a foliated ornament. On the 
lid is inscribed in capital letters, some of which are conjoined 
together or-of a small size, and occasionally one is placed 
within the open space of the adjacent letter,—apsiocuus 
PRASUL AD DEI LAVDES AMPLIFICANDAS HANO BDEM COLLAPSAME 
INSTAVRAVIT DCOOXXX. 

In the church of St. Thomas a very beautiful incised slab 
to a priest, dated 4.p. 1418, is affixed to the inner wall of 
the church. The pulpit here is magnificent. The tower of 
the church of St. Peter still retains a relic of the middle 
ages, namely, a cresset affixed to the angle near the top by 
means of a moveable iron bar, capable of swinging round 
and allowing the cresset to be lighted at the tower window. 
This church is also remarkable, the interior being divided 
into two equal portions ; the western portion being used for 
the Protestant, and the eastern for Roman Catholic service, 
at the same time, 

From Neustadt to Treves, the railroad passes through 
much picturesque scenery, including the banks of the River 
Saar, to its junction with the Moselle. The Treves station 
is on the north-western side of the river, and the traveller 
crosses the old Roman bridge, in the centre of which is 
erected a large crucifix, to reach the city, the north-east and 
south-west entrances of which are defended by gates, the 
former being the grand Roman Porta nigra, a desctiption 
of which does not fall within the object of these notices ; it 
has been denuded of the rubbish which concealed much of 
its lower portion, 

Neither do the fine remains of the Roman baths, nor of 
the ‘amphitheatre, here require notice, although these, with 
the Roman basilica, cathedral, and other churches”render 
‘Troves one of the most interesting cities in Europe, and now 
that the Luxembourg railroad permits easy access, it will 


2 he tomb has been figured by Mossrs, Cahior and Martin, 
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doubtless be more visited than it has hitherto been by 
archzologists. 

Over the southern gate of the city is a striking piece of 
sculpture of the thirteenth century. In the centre is a 
noble figure of the Saviour, standing, with outstretched arms, 
holding an open book in his left hand, On the left side 
stands St. Peter, holding the keys, the wards of which form 
letters, P and E, supported on long stems, a peculiarity I 
have occasionally noticed in MSS. On the right side stands 
St. Eucharius in episcopal robes, bare-headed, holding a 
model of a church in his hands. Round the arch is inscribed 
“PREVBRICAM PLEBEM DOMINUS BENEDICAT ET URBEM;” and 
below, “SANCTA TREVERIS.” 

The claim of this city to very high antiquity is asserted 
in an inscription upon the old Town Hall, now the “ Rothe 
Haus,” used as a large hotel, in the great square, whereon 
we read,— 

“ Anto Romam Troveris stetit annis millo trécontis, 
Peratot ot wterna pace fruatur. Amen.” 

The house itself is not older than the middle of the 
fifteenth century, but the inscription is probably a repro- 
duction of a much earlier on¢ 

In the middle of the square is a cross of the Maltese form, 
affixed at the top of a tall cylindrical shaft of granite, sur- 
mounted by a capital ornamented with Romanesque foliage : 
in the centre, on ono side, is a figure of the holy lamb 
supporting a flag in a circle, a small rosette with leaves fills 
each open space of the arms of the cross, The edge of the 
cross has on one of its vertical sides a small figure of St. 
Peter holding a large key, and round the capital is in- 
soribed— Henricus Episcopus ‘Treverensis me. erexit,’— 
in commemoration, as it is said, of the appearance of a fiery 
cross in the sky seen in A.D. 958, 

The cathedral of Treves is one of the most interesting 
buildings in Christendom, having formed part of the palace of 
the Empress Helena, who converted portion of her residence 
into a church, suppartod in the centre by four immense 
granite pillars, three of which still remain im situ in 
the centre of the body of the church, but the fourth 
having given way, now lies at its west entrance. Under 
the careful and intelligent direction of the Canon von 
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Wilmowsky, the entire detail of the church and the modifi- 
cations it has undergone at different periods have been 
ascertained, and openings made in the outer coatings of the 
walls and columns in different parts, showing the original 
Roman work. This learned canon had the courtesy on my 
first visit to show me his invaluable collection of drawings 
illustrating the architectural details of the cathedral ; on my 
second visit he was still more serviceable in affording me 
opportunities of examining and copying some of the singular 
manuscripts belonging to the chapter. The Annales 
Archéologiques, tom. xii, and xiii, contain elaborate 
accounts of the architecture of the church, and many of the 
details are represented in Gailhabaud's fine work. 

‘The western doors have two massive bronze handles; those 
of ono door are plain, but in the other pair the centre is 
formed of a lion’s head supporting the ring; around the 
outer circle on one valve of the door, is the inscription— 
“++ Maaister Niconaus + wr Maaister Iouannzs pu 
Binaio Nos yEosronr”—in ornamental Lombardic capitals, 
whilst on the other handle the inscription is as follows— 
“4 QUOD FORE CERA DEDIN, TULIT IGNIS ES TIBI REODIn.” 
‘The makers of these handles are known to have resided at 
Bingen on the Rhine. 

Within the cathedral there are several interesting pieces 
of sculpture of Byzantine character, ‘The tympanum of the 
great door, now blocked up, which led from the south aisle 
into the adjoining “Liebfrauenkirche,” contains an excellent 
group representing the Saviour, seated, with the right hand 
raised in the act of benediction, and the left hand holding 
the Gospels. On the right side, St. Peter stands, holding a 
largo key and a book; and on the left side, the Virgin—or 
possibly St. Helena—stands with elevated hands, the cathe- 
dral being dedicated to these two saints. 

The design of this sculpture is entirely Byzantine, and its 
date is probably of the eleventh century. The door is three 
timos recessed, the capitals ornamented with classical foliage 
and frets. 

Both on the north and south side of the choir (within the’ 
aisles) are several very interesting series of arcades, the 
pillars of some of the ‘columns resting on crouching lions, 
and the spaces beneath the arches on the north side with 
rows of statuettes of the apostles, also of good twelfth-con- 
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tury work? Near the south entrance to the choir a beau- 
tifal arch, elaborately carved with foliage and animals in the 
twelfth-century style, has been cut through. Between the 
western doors'a semicircular apse has been carried out, the 
western choir being raised over a crypt, in which, during my 
visit, a well was discovered. The cloisters on the south-eastern 
side of the church are of very early date, and have been lately 
carefully restored ; in the contre of the enclosed garden is a 
mass of broken columns and Roman masonry collected from 
the ruins of the former church, A. very early wall painting, 
unfortunately much defaced, has been discovered on the 
south side of the wall separating the western chancel from 
the body of the church, it consists of two rows of figures, of 
the twelfth century: a bishop is represented in one of the 
scones, wearing a low triangular mitre. 

‘The objects of art belonging to the chapter are, at the 
present time, in the custody of the Canon von Wilmowsky, 
who resides in a house adjoining the cathedral. Amongst 
thoso, one of the most interesting objects is the ivory carving 
ropreseuting the reception of the holy relica by the Empress 
Holena, in Byzantine costume, who, bearing the cross, stands 
at the door of the Basilica with its rounded apso, the two ends 
of tho building being ingeniously represented in falso per- 
spective, (Seo woodcut on a reduced scale), The procession 
is headed by a crowned prince, who may be considered to 
be Constantine himself; the shrine containing the relics 
Being bonne by two aged priests in a. chariot. entering 
beneath an arch, on the tympanum of which the bust of the 
Saviour is eculptured, Tho figores are dooply carved, and 
tho heads of many of them have been broken off. ‘This 
extremely interesting ivory, now for the first time described 
and figured, must, I think, be referred either to the period 
of Constantine himself, or to that of Charlemagne when so 
great an impulso was given to sacred art. 

There are here also several MSS. of the Gospels, very 
interesting on account of their illuminations, notices of which 
have been given by Kugler‘, and by Waagen in his History 
of Gorman Art. ‘These are chiefly of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries ; but the special object of my inquiry was 
a copy of the Gospels of an earlier period, written, partly at 


2 Tho Canon von Wilmowsky informed me that their dato is about 1150, 
4 Kugler, Kleine Sebrifven, vol i, pp. 287-343, 
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least, in a fine Hiberno-Saxon hand, very similar to that of 
the Gospels of St. Cuthbert written at Lindisfame at the ond 
of the soventh century, and which induces me to give a 
date not later than the beginning of the ninth century to 
this volume, which is of a large quarto size. On the first page 
we read, quite more Hibernico— 


Soribtori vita eterna, 
ax porpetua, 
felicitas poronnis, 





‘Amen. Dé gracias, 
Ora pro me, Ds tecum. 


surrounded as usual by red dots. On the verso of this first 
page are seen the four evangelical symbols occupying the open 
spaces at the four angles formed by a cross, in the centre of 
which is a bust of Christ, young and beardless, with a 
nimbus not crossed, and holding a lange book in his right 
hand. The figures of the “vifulus” and “aguila” are quite 
similar to those in several Irish MSS. of the Gospels, 
such as that in the Paris Library ; the “/omo” and “leo” 
are, however, much better drawn. The ornaments of the 
border and divisions of this page are formed of interlaced 
ribands, 

‘At the end of the introductory preface (Plures fuisse, &.), 
is another and much more remarkable drawing of the evan- 
gelical symbols conjoined into one figure, the upper half of 
‘which represents—also in the Irish style—an aged man, with 
the arms crossed on his breast holding an object in his right 
hand, which looks like an open flower with eight petals, and 
in the left hand a knife, probably such as is still used in the 
celebration of the Eucharist in the Greek Church, The fect 
of this symbol of St. Matthew appear at the lower part of 
the figure, but the intervening space is occupied by the wings 
and claws of the Eagle of St. John, two of the legs and feet 
of the Lion of St. Mark, and two of the legs and hoofs of the 
Ox of St. Luke. The whole is enclosed in a border com- 
posed of interlaced riband work extended outwards at the 
angles and terminating in the heads of lions and eagles. At 
the foot of this page is inscribed—Tnowtas Somsim, Then 
commences the prologue, “Novum opus,” in large Hiberno- 
Saxon letters, the N. being quite in the style of St. Cuth- 
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bert’s Gospels, but the two lines—“Beato pape Damaso 
Hieronimus”—are in Gallican capitals, and it is very curious 
that throughout the volume these two hands alternate, some- 
times even on the same page. 

‘At the ond of this prologue there is another remarkable 
drawing, representing full-length figures of St. Michael and 

* Gabriel, Byzantine in style, but with their names insoribed 
in fine Hiberno-Saxon letters. ‘These figures support an 
inscription resting on a pedestal—Lvorrt EUANGELIUM SEOUN- 
puat Martzum—formed of angulated Irish capitals upon a 
purple ground. 

The Eusebian Canons follow, executed in a very remark- 
able manner ; the writing of these canons is entirely Hiberno- 
Saxon ; the columns, capitals, and arches are ornamented in 
a classical or Byzantine style, but in the fourth canon tho 
bases of tho columns exhibit the peculiar Irish spiral pattern, 
In the contre of each arch is a finely painted miniature of 
the bust of a saint, the first being St. Peter with tho keys. 
The hand of each figure is elevated in the act of benediction, 
in the Latin manner, but, in the fourth canon, in the Greek 
way. ‘The second canon has the name “Thomas” repeated 
at the sides of the medallion containing the bust of the 
saint, and in the last canon but one, a pair of well-drawn 
parrots are represented. 

‘Then follow the interpretations of names in double columns, 
as is the rest of the volume, commencing—* Abraham, pater 
videns populum.” ‘The first five lines are in fine Hiberno- 
Saxon letters, but the remainder in the Gallican hand. The 
noxt page contains a full-length figure of St. Matthew, in a 
highly ornamented border, exactly resembling that of the 
miniature of this evangelist in the Paris Gospels, of which 
a figure will appear in my work on Anglo-Saxon Art. The 
next page commences the “Liber Generationis,” in fine 
Hiberno-Saxon hand, the large initials occupying the top of 
the first column, just as in the Paris Gospels copied by 
Silvestre and Champollion, The figures of St. Mark and 
St. Luke are very remarkable, and quite unlike any other 
MS. which I have hitherto seen; they are represented 
standing, each having his symbol at his side, drawn in a 
most curious manner : thus the ox of St. Luke resembles a 
bird on the wing, holding a book in its fore feet, the evan- 
golist also holding a book resting upon a large omamontal 
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wrapper, The “Incipit cuangelium secundum Lucam” is 
inscribed in fine Hiberno-Saxon letters beneath the ox, and 
at the foot of the page again appears the signature— 
“ Thomas soribsit.”—The miniature of St. John is unfor- 
tunately wanting. 

‘The church of Our Lady, which joins the cathedral on its 
south-west side, is one of the most elegant Early Gothic 
buildings in existence. It is built in the shape of a Greek 
cross, each angle between the arms of the cross being occupied 
by two circular chapels, and is supported by twelve columns. 
An early inscription on’ a column near the entrance of the 
church states that “Die Bau dieser Kirche ward angefangen. 
im Jahr 1227, und geendigt im Jahr 1243,” the numerals 
being of an early form. The font is of bronze, and vase- 
shaped, but around its foot a serpent is coiled. There is a 
fine painting by Guido in the sacristy. ‘The western entrance 
is ornamented with well-sculptured scenes of the life of the 
Virgin, coeval with the erection of the church, with two 
large statues on each side of the entrance ; one of these, on 
the right side, represents the Synagogue, as a female with 
the crown falling from her head, her eyes bandaged, and the 
tables of the Law turned upside down ; on the left side is 
seen another female figure, representing the Ecclesia trium- 
phant’ One of the other pair of figures is remarkable, 
probably representing a priest, but having two ornaments on 
the breast of the chasuble, seemingly representing the bronze 
lion-head handles of the cathedral door. There is also a fine 
sculptured representation of the crucifixion, with St. John 
and the Virgin at the sides of the cross, placed at the top of 
the west front of this church, and executed in the thirteenth 
century. 

In the porch of the church of St. Gengulphus, in the 
market-place, is a large plain bronze font of circular 
form, with two rows of inscriptions in characters of the 
twelfth century which I was unable to decipher, the font 
being fixed ina corner. Over the clock of this church is 
the appropriate inscription—* Vigilate et orate.” 

St. Matthias’ Church is remarkable for its architecture, 
portions of which are very early, but it has undergone much 
alteration, and the eastern end has been pulled down and 


+ Similar figures occur at tho sides of the western door of Notre Damo, Paris, 
Vou, xx. * 
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rebuilt of a reduced size, Tho roof is panelled, with ribs 
and bosses, and colored like that of St, Jacques at Liege in 
white and blue stripes, the bosses forming rosettes, the larger 
ones down the middle with half-length figures of bishops 
and saints, and the instruments of the passion, highly illumi- 
nated, Gigantic wax candles several yards high, profusely 
ornamented with many-colored ribands, are fixed upright all 
round the Lady Chapel, being votive offerings, A curiously 
ornamented capital of the eleventh or twelfth century is 
affixed to one of the columns on the south side of the nave, 
at the side of a small altar, and converted into a holy-water 
vessel. ‘The crypt contains several large plain altar tombs 
with slightly coped tops, let into the walls, Half of the 
chapter-house at the north-east angle of the church has been 
destroyed, the exposed space being now used as part of the 
burial ground. On the outside of the nave, on the north sido, 
is a curious pieco of sculpture fixed in the wall ; the upper half 
represents the Annunciation, treated in a singular manner. 
‘The Virgin is seated in a raised chair in the centre; the 
Almighty appearing in the clouds over her head, upon which 
a dove rests; the twelve apostles aro seated in a row 
beneath, one of them holds a book inscribed with the 
Angelic Salutation, 

ihe Basilica is one of the most perfect Roman buildings 
on this side of the Alps; it formed a portion of the Palace 
of Constantine, and is of noble proportions, the walls being 
more than 90 feet high and 10 feet thick, the brickwork 
beautifully executed: the adjacent ground having become 
gradually raised, it has beon necessary to open a wide area, 
several yards deep, around it : the structure is oblong in form, 
with a rounded apse at the north end. It consists of nine 
bays, with a double row of windows placed at equal dis- 
tances, It is now used as a Protestant church for the 
military. The organ-loft is over the entrance at the south 
end, and the northern end is raised so as to form a sacrarium, 
with a communion table of white marble beneath a gilt 
baldachino of classical design, with a large gilt cross having 
the bust of the Saviour painted at the intersection of the 
arms, and a lenge candle on each side. At the back is the 
monogram—XPS—with the Alpha and Omega. The pulpit 
and reading-desk occupy the places of the ancient ambones 
in front of this raised part ‘The latter rests on an eagle 
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and is inscribed—“Im amfang war das wort,” Joh. 1. 1— 
with a candle on each side. In the interior very little color 
is employed, except in narrow Mosaic patterns around all the 
windows, and a narrow band below the upper row of windows. 
The men here occupy the east or right side of the church, 
and the females the west or left side. ‘This arrangement is 
reversed at Xanten, on the Rhine. A great number of texts 
in the German language are inscribed on bands running 
beneath and round the windows. Over the Communion 
Table is Apoc. ¢. v., v. 7, and Matth. ¢. xt, v. 28. 

The Town Library at Troves is of considerable extont, 
containing nearly 100,000 volumes and many valuable 
MSS., amongst which the most important is that known as 
the Golden Gospels, given by Ada, sister of Charlemagne, 
to the Abbey of St. Maximin, at one time ono of the richest 
of Benedictine monasteries, but now converted into. a 
barrack. This fine MS. is written throughout in large 
golden uncial letters, closely resembling the Coder aureus in 
the Harleian collection ; the initial letters of the Gospels are, 
however, of smaller size, that of St. Matthew only occupy- 
ing the ‘upper part of one of the two columns into which 
each page of text is divided, the others being simple 

+ and unornamented. Each gospel is preceded by a figure of 
an evangelist, very similar to those in the Harleian MS, and 
also in the contemporary Gospels at Abbeville ; from these 
and several other MSS. there seems, in fact, to have been a 
set of figures which were employed indiscriminately for the 
different evangelists, the same figure being introduced with- 
out distinction for one or another of the evangelists. The 
‘MS. bears the following poetical inscription at the begin 
ning :-— 

« Hic liber est vito, paradisi quatuor amnes, 
Clara salutiferi peolens mn ieula Christi, 
Quio prus ab nostram voluitfecisso salutem, 
Quem devota Deo jussit perscribere mater, 
Apa ancilla Dei, pulehrisque ornare metallis. 
Pro qua quisque loges versus orare memento.” 








Whether the decorations “pulehris metallis” mentioned in 
these lines, are those which form the present gorgeous covering 
of the volume is perhaps doubtful, although some of the 
precious stones, and the magnificent cameo displaying a 
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representation of an imperial family with the eagle,® are doubt- 
Jess portions of Ada’s gift. In addition to this central camoo, 
the binding contains representations of the evangelists with 
the heads formed of those of their respective symbols, a 
rather uncommon treatment ; also with four figures of saints, 
three of which are bishops with nimbs, and one represents 
St, John holding the cup.” 

Here is also another copy ot the Gospels, a MS, of the 
eighth or ninth century, bound in two volumes, (Nos. 1307, 
1308), of very lange size, written in a strong Lombardo- 
Saxon hand, ‘with large initials formed chiefly of interlaced 
ribands in the Franco-Saxon or rather Lombardo-Saxon style. 
It contains the following verses, from which it would appear 
to have beon written by or under the directions of Albinus, 
the name employed by Alchuin in the Caroline MSS, 





+ Suseipo Rox parvum magni modo munus amoris 
Quod tuus Albinus obtulit eoce tii. 
lo gezarum dona potentes, 
8 sta minuta duo, 
veuissot doxtra dicbus 
, Rox vonerande, tuam, 
sa parentum, 
Hebron depromenn or latino tuo, 
For mea carta mea supplox munuseula do 
Corpore premodieo viseora magna gerens 











The Chartularium Prumiense is another remarkable 
volume, consisting of charters, &c., of the Abbey of Prum, 
a famous monastery north of Treves; it contains at the 
boginning a genealogy of the Emperor Pepin and the “ Car- 
lovingors.” The covers are quite unique, consisting of plates 
of gilt metal incised with figures and lettors. On the front 
cover in the contre above is reprosonted the Saviour, seated, 
young and beardless, but with a cruciferous nimb, holding 
‘on his knees an open book thus inscribed — 


BGO. ME 
DELL = DI 
GEN. = LI 
TES, 00. 

$ An account and figure of this cameo wit Ddogi 







will bo found in tho Archnologia, vol. Matthow's gospel, is rud 
419, Ramboux in hie reoently-p 
binding of thisvolume together on illuminated MSS, 
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from which extends a scroll inscribed, “Venite benedicti 
Patris mei.” The hands of the Saviour are outstretched 
towards full-length figures of “ Pippinus Rex,” who offers 
the model of a large church, and “ Karolus Imperator,” who 
offers a book. Beneath are four full-length figures holding 
scrolls or charters to the Saviour, intended for “Ludovyicus 
Rex,” son of Charlemagne, “Lotharius Rex,” “Ludovvicus 
Rex,” and “ Karolus Rex,” the three sons of Louis I. Round 
the margin is inscribed —“Hze est generatio querentium 
Dominum, querentium faciem Dei Jacob.” 

‘The first page of the manuscript contains a drawing of 
the Emperor Ludovicus offering a volume to Pope 
Nicholas I. (a.p. 858). Both are seated on cushions, the 
emperor with the sceptre in his left hand, and the pope robed 
in his vestments ; the latter is nimbed, and wears a conical 
cap divided by three transverse bars; the emperor also 
wears a low conical cap broadly truncated at top. 

Tn respect, however, to the history of art, the most inte- 
resting manuscript in the Treves library is that of the 
Gospels of Egbert, Archbishop of Treves from A.D. 975 to 
998. This is a volume of moderate quarto size, remarkable 
for the number and beauty of the illuminations, of which 
there are not fewer than seventy, as well as for the place of 
its execution, which was the monastery of Reichenau near 
Constance, - founded originally by missionaries from_ the 
British islands. The volume, however, offers no trace either 
of the Hiberno-Saxon or of the later Aithelwold style of art. 
At the commencement of the yolume the archbishop is 
represented seated on a cushion resting upon a cross-legged 
stool with lions’ heads and feet ; he is archiepiscopally robed 
but with bare head, at the back of which is a square nimb. 
He holds a pastoral staff in his left hand, terminated at top 
in an ornamented whorl. On either side below stands a 
monk, offering a yolume to the archbishop, whose name— 
EGDTUS TREVEROR’ ARcHIEPs—is inscribed in golden letters 
above, and the names “Keraldus” and “ Herib’tus” 
« Augigenses,”—indicate the monks as belonging to Augea or 
Reichenau, ‘The drawing is enclosed in a remarkable purple 
border, with arabesques and monsters relieved with gold. 
Mo this succeed four pages containing figures of the evan- 

gelists, beautifully drawn and colored 1 by a different hand,* 
exhibiting considerable Byzantine feeling ; the ground of 
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these miniatures is also purple, diapered in various patterns 
with golden lines and dots in a very effective and unique 
manner. The text is illustrated throughout with minia- 
tures, in which the figures are quite classical in design, and 
the coloring very harmonious, a great proportion of white 
being introduced, tho ground also. of the drawings being 
formed of pale colors, much mixed with white. I have 
selected one, of which an outline is here given, representing 
tho miracle of the swine, both in order to show the style of 
the drapery, the folds of which are generally drawn with 
groat, skill, and also as giving a remarkable treatment of a 
subject of which another representation has been given in 
these Notices from one of the Darmstadt ivories.® 

Tracings of several of the miniatures of this remarkable 
volume have been published by Ramboux. 

The large initial letter at tho commencement of the 
Yolume is exqusiay illminated, precioy in the style of 
the Darmstadt and Heidelberg volumes mentioned. above ; 
and at the commencement of the volume are inscribed the 
following lines :— 


“ Hlane Botire libram diving dogmat ploni, 
Suscipiendo vale, noo non in seo'la gaudo, 
‘Avata fausta tibi quo defert p'sul honori.”* 


Sevoral other illuminated works of minor interost are 
exhibited in table cases, which also contain a large drawing 
of St, Grogory and his atendaut scribe, with « page of 

~ insrition in golden letters upon a purple ground, indiening 
that it was also executed at Reichenau in the time of Arch~ 
bishop Egbert, and which appears to me to be unquestionably 
by the same hand as the miniature of the Emperor Otho in 
the possession of Mr. Robinson of the Kensington Museum. 

‘Attached to the Town Library is one of the few remain 
ing old-fashioned museums, in which all kinds of curiosities 
were crowded together,—objects of all branches of natural 
history, ceramic ware, Chinese tea-pots, German jugs, and 
glass “vases, carved woodwork, coins, tapestries, &¢, in 
delightful confusion, A few carved ivories are here to be 
seen, the most interesting being a small piece representing 
a procession of Roman soldiers on foot and horseback, with 








® Archaeological Journal, vol, xis, p. 284, 
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round shields and spears, preceded by a senator on horse- 
back. This sculpture is possibly of the classical period. 
There is also a small scene of the crucifixion, of unusual 
design, similar to an ivory.in the Maskell collection now in 
the British Museum, 

‘The interior of some parts of the Porta nigra has also 
been converted into a museum, in which the greater portion 
of the stone monuments of the Roman period discovered in 
and around Treves are collected together. ‘The majority of 
these monuments are of course of pagan origin, but amongst. 
thom are a considerable number of very interesting early 
Christian monuments and inscriptions, several of which are 
given by M. de Caumont in his “ Cours d’Antiquités monu- 
mentales.” 

Of a later period there is a small stiff figure of Christ, 
standing with the right hand raised, and giving the blessing, 
more Latino, the left hand holding a book with an inscrip- 
tion. ‘The general character of the sculpture closely resem- 
bles that of the row of saints on the north side of the choir 
in the Cathedral, and the small figures of saints on an ivory 
casket in the Douce collection, and others at Darmstadt, 
‘The nimb is cruciferous. There is also another mutilated 
figure, probably of a saint. Both of these were brought 
from the ruins of St. Maximin’s Church, and both are most 
probably of the tenth or eleventh conten 

An inscribed Roman milestone is also here preserved, 
‘The decorations in the interior of the Porta nigra over some 
of the windows are evidently of the seventeenth century, 
and in the rococo style, 





(To be continued.) 


You. xx. 2 


ON THE EFFIGY OF A KNIGHT, WITH A HORN, IN PERSHORE 
ABBEY CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE? 


‘By MATTHEW HOLBECHE BLOXAM. 


In the south transept of the ancient conventual church 
of Pershore is the sepulchral recumbent effigy of a knight, 
armed cap-i-pie, placed on the lid of a stone coffin, which, 
with the coffin beneath, was found about twenty-five years 
ago in the burial-ground on the north side of the church. 
This knight is represented armed in a hooded hawberk of 
rings set edgewise, a piece of the coif de mailles, under the 
chin, being thrown back and not fastened ; this is a trian- 
gular lappot of mail ; over the hawberk is worn a sleeveless 
surcoat ; the surcoat is long, but the drapery well disposed 
and belted round. The thighs are covered with chausses 
of ring mail; the lower parts of the limbs are gone. A 
heater-shaped shield, suspended from a guige crossing over 
the right shoulder, is affixed to the left arm. The sword 
appears on the left side, The glove of mail attached to the 
sleeve of the right arm is thrown back at the wrist, so as 
to show the right hand uncovered ; this is represented as 
grasping a hor. From the absence of any portion of plate 
armour this effigy may fairly be assigned to about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, the reign of Henry III. The 
only peculiarity about it is the horn. 

th treating of this effigy we must compare it with others 
on which horns are represented ; these are few in number; 
I only know of two. Incised memorials, however, in which 
horns occur, are less rare. Mr. Haines mentions several, 
Manual of Monum. Brasses, vol. i, p. exxix. 

In the Charter of the Forest made in the ninth year of 
the reign of Henry IIL, ap. 1225, and confirmed in the 
twenty-first year of the reign of Edward I, ap. 1299, it 
is provided as follows :—* Our rangers (regardatores) shall 
go through the forest to make range as it hath been accus- 
tomed at the time of the first coronation of King Henry 
our grandfather (i. ¢, Henry II.), and not otherwise” And 
again, —" So many foresters shall be assigned to the keeping 


+ Commanicated to the Section of state in Woresa, ly, 1802 
Antiquities, at the Meeting of the In- or 
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of the forests as reasonably shall seem sufficient for the 
keeping of the same.” 

In Wadworth Church, Yorkshire, in the neighbourhood of 
Doncaster, there is the highly interesting sepulchral effigy, 
somewhat mutilated, of one whom I take to have been a 
forester. He has the curled moustache and beard as worn 
in the fourteenth century. He is not represented as a 
knight in defensive armour, but his habiliments consist of a 
tunic or coat reaching to the calves of the legs, with close- 
fitting sleoves, the manica botonate buttoned up from the 
elbows to the wrists, the coat is belted round the waist by 
a girdle buckled in front, and from thence the skirt falls in 

juckered folds. The shoulders, breast, and neck are covered 
xy the caputium or hood, which is also drawn over the head, 
tho tippet or extremity of the hood falling down ; on the 
feet and legs appear the hose, or, as they were anciently 
called, hosen. The hands are bare and conjoined on the 
breast, as in prayer. From a narrow belt or baldrick, 
crossing diagonally from the left shoulder to the right hip, 
is suspended a hunting-horn, whilst on the left side hangs a 
baselard or sword, probably the couteau de chasse, affixed 
to the girdle, with a small round buckler in front of the 
guard. ‘This dress would probably have been described in 
the fourteenth contury in an inventory or will as tunica cum 
manicis botonatis, caputium, zona, brace, 

There could hardly be a better illustration of the 
description of the squire’s yeoman given by Chaucer than 
this effigy — 

« And ho was lad in cote and hodo of grene,— 
‘And by his side a sword and a Vokeler,— 
‘An hore he bare; the baudeike was of grone, 
‘A Forster was he sotholy as I gosso.”” 
Gant, ales, Prologue, v. 103, 

‘There is no ingeription to indicate the person this effigy 
was intended to commemorate ; there can, however, be little 
doubt that he was a ranger or forester. 

In the churchyard at Newland, Gloucestershire, is a high 
tomb of the fifteenth century, in which lies the recumbent 
effigy of Junkyn, or Jenkyn, Wyrall, ranger, warden, or forester 
of the Royal Forest of Dean. He is represented as attired 
in a short coat or jerkin belted round above the hips, the 
skirts of which reach only to the thighs, with a short sword, 
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paselard, or couteau de chasse, suspended from the belt on 
his left ‘side; from another belt, crossing the front of the 
body diagonally and coming over the left shoulder, is appended, 
on the right side, a short hunting-horn. His lower limbs 
are enveloped in close-fitting hose, with boots on the feet ; 
the head is bare, and the hands conjoined in front, as in 
ayer. ‘The date of his death is 1457, as appears from the 
following inscription on the south side of the tomb :— 

“Here lythe Junk. Wyrall Forster of fee the whych 
aysesed on the vifj. day of September, in the yere of ovre 
Jordo xt.ccoc.uvi1. on hys soule god have mercy. amen.” 
(Figured in Nicholl’s Forest of Dean, p. 200.) "The word 
which has been read “September” is very questionable ; it, 
may be—Synt Lauréc’. The octave of St. Laurence was 
‘August 17. : 

In the middle aisle of Chaddesley Corbet Church, Wor- 
cestershire, there is, says Nash, a stone inlaid with’ brass 
figures of a man and his wife; over his head in an 
escutcheon, two forked arrows in galtire ; over her head, a 
hunter's horn stringed ; the inseription :— 

“Orate pro animabus Thomae Foryst’ parcarii de Dun- 
clent Park et Margaraetae uxoris ejus et omnium parentum 
suorum, Quorum animabus propitietur Deus. Amen.” At 
the four corners the four evangelists. 

No date is given, but this slab may, I think, be assigned 
to the later part of the fifteenth century. The person 
commemorated is described as the park-keeper or forester 
of Dunclent. ‘The horn and arrows show his calling ; the 
latter, forked or bifurcated, were the hunting-arrows of that 
period. I have a similar one found in Leicestershire. ‘Two 
have boon figured, Arch, Jour., vol. ix, p. 118. 

Lysons, in the History of Cumberland in the “ Magna 
Britannia,” p. excv., noticas, in the tower of Great Salkeld 
Church, placed over a fireplace, an incised gravestone or slab 
with a cross flory, on one side of which is a sword and 
girdle, on the other a bugle-horn. ‘The inscription, in Lom- 
- ardic characters, is too much obliterated to show for whom 
‘this memorial was intended ; enough remains to indicate that 
he was an official of the forest of Englewood. . .  INGELVoD. 
This slab appears to be of the fourteenth century, 

With respect to the effigy at Pershore, Nash sapposes, from 
the horn hanging from the belt, that it might denote that the 
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porson. represented was a ranger, or had some employment 
in one of the neighbouring forests. If this was the case the 
memorial would come under the class of those rare monu- 
ments of foresters or forest rangers which I have described, 

There is, however, another view in which this representa- 
tion of a warrior in defensive armour, with his hand on the 
horn, may be considered, a view which I think has not hitherto 
been entertained. Judge Littleton, the famous English com- 
mentator of the fifteenth century, whose remains lie buried 
in the cathedral of Worcester, and whose works will not 
easily perish, observes in his Treatise of Tenures, — 

“ ‘Also they which hold by escuage (that is, sorvice of the 
shield) ought to do their service out of the realm, but they 
which hold by grand serjeanty (for the most part) ought 
to do their services within the realm.” And Coke in his 
commentary upon Littleton, in his gloss on this passage, 
observes,—“ For he that holdeth by cornage or castlo- 
gard holdeth by knight’s sorvice, and is to do his service 
‘within the realm; but he holdeth not by escuage; and there- 
fore Littleton materially said, Tonant per Escuage and not: 
Tenant by Knight's service.” Again, to quote Littleton :— 
“ Also it is said that in the marches of Scotland some hold 
of the king by cornage, that is to say, to wind a horn to 
give men of the country warning when they hear that the 
Scots or other enemies are come, or will enter into England, 
hich service is grand serjnnty. But if any tenant hotd 
of any other lord than the king Wy rach service of ooraage, 
this is not grand serjeanty ; but it is knight’s service, and 
it draweth to it ward and marriage, for none may hold by 
grand serjeanty, but of the king only.” Coke, in his gloss 
on this, says :—Per cornage, cornagium, is derived (as 
cornuare also is), @ cornu, and is as much (as before hath 
been noted) as the service of the horn. It is also called in 
old books, horngeld. Note, a tenure by cornage of a com- 
mon person is knight’s service, of the king it is grand 
serjeanty ; so as the royal dignity of the person of the lord 
maketh the difference of the tenure in this case.” 

I think that I have adduced enough to render it probable 
that this effigy represents one, neither forester nor ranger, 
but who held lands by cornage-tenure or horngeld; whether 
by grand serjeanty or by knight's service, must be left for 
further consideration. 





Griginal Documents. 


WRIT OF HENRY IIL. RELATING TO CERTAIN DISORDERS IN 
‘THE REALM SUBSEQUENT 10 THE PARDON OF THE NOBLES 
‘WHO HAD TAKEN PART WITH THE EARL MARSHAL. DATED 
JUNE 6, av. 1984. 


‘From the Bridonces of George Alan Lowndes, Esq, of Barrington Hall, Essex. 
‘Commmuntated by the lato WILLIAM CLAYTON, Bsa, 


‘Tur incidents to 
‘with a memorable crisis in the eventful period of the reign of Henry III, 
‘a reign, with one exception only, of longest duration in the annals of 
‘our sovereigns, and chequered with many discordant conditions alike 
jn political’ and in social affairs. The youthful prince, whose sue- 
cession was disputed by a dangorous and powerful. competitor, in a 
position replete with jeopardy to his inheritance and his person, was 
mainly sustained for a brief interval through the wise counsels of the 
Regent, William, Earl of Pombroke. On his untimely decoase in 1219, 
‘when Henry had attained only to the age of twelve years, the regency 
fell into the hands of the ambitious Peter do Roches, Bishop of Winchester, 
‘a native of Poietou, a prelate searcely less energetic in military command 
than in the subtle influence which for many years rendered the weak- 
it of his selfish ambition. Amongst the 

arbitrary acts of that wily alien, Henry was so effectually imbued with 
is nobles, that they were dismissed from posts of influence and 

power; the reins of government and the eommand of the royal strong- 
holds were committed to foreigners. ‘The unshaken loyalty of noble hearts, 
such as the distinguished Justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, and other faithful 
servants of the crown, was sorely ‘tried. Richard, Bar] Marshal, son of 
‘the Earl of Pembroke Wvho had been so instrumental in soating Honry III. 
‘on the throne, had been disgusted by the favor shown towards Peter de 
Roches and other foreigners; he made an urgent appeal to the king to 
reform abuses, and this aroused their enmity. Having had notice that 
‘an attempt was about to be made to seize him, the Earl Marshal fled to 
‘Liowellyn, Prince of Wales, and havirig mustered a cousiderable force, 
made a raid with him into the territory of the king, bumed Shrewsbury, 
and carried off a valuable booty. Henry seized the eastles and possessions 
‘of the Barl, who, with his brothers and the other proseribed nobles, retaliated, 
and ravaged the eountry with hostile aggressions. After a short time the 
Earl was enticed to Ireland, where he had extensive possessions, and hie 
was there betrayed by some of his followers. After gallant defence he 
‘was wounded and eaptared on April 1, 1234, and died in prison a few d 
after. Shortly after this event, through the mediation of the Archbishop 
‘of Canterbury and others, his ‘brother Gilbert, who suoceeded as Earl 
Marshal, and also his two other brothers, Walter and Anselm, with their 
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friends Gilbert Basset and Richard Seward, came over to the king, and were 
restored to favor. Having been summoned to meet the king at Gloucester, 
they were then admitted fo the kiae of peace on May 28, 1254, and theit 
ands were restored to them. On Whitsunday, June 11, according to the 
contemporary narrative of the monk of St. Albans, Roger de Wendover, 
Henry bestowed the cingulum militare on 
“tradens ef virgam marescalci@ sue, siont oam antec 

erins habuerunt.”” The king likewise admitted into his household a 
wiry counel_ the ustsary, Hubert de Burgh, Gilbert Bamet, and 

hard Seward.' ‘The disaffected nobles having been reconciled to the 
vereign, recalled their adherents, designated in the following documet 
inprisi?’sharers in the emprige through whoso lnwlous inorsios tho 
kking’s peace had been sorely disturbed in various quarters of tho realm, 
‘and’ great loss of life and property sustained. ‘There remained, however, 
some dispersed about the country with mischievous intent ; in order to 
arrest these marauders writs were issued, and amongst others to the Sheriff 
of Essox; the object of the writ here subjoined was to command the 
Foresters of tho county to assist the Sherif in the matter. 

In Rymer's Baodera, vol i, p. 212, 0 letter, undated, from Henry IIT. 
to Lewellyn, has beon’ printed from Close Roll 18 Wen. IIT., reciting the 
reconciliation of Gilbert Marshal, ‘et omnes qui fuerunt inprisit Richardt 
Maresoall, tam de Anglia quam do Wallia, qui ad pacem nostram ve 
oluerant,” and inviting tho Prinoo to moot ntl eonfar with the Archbishop 
‘and othors in. some secure and convenient place in the Marches of Wales, 
‘on Tuesday after tho Feast of tho Holy Trinity (Juno 20). 

‘The following writ has been prosorved amongst the muniments of the 
Barrington family, at Barrington Hall, Hatfcld Brond Oak, Bssex, now 
the property of George Alan Lowndes, Esq., by whose obliging permission 
it is hero published. Tt has been stated by Lo Neve and other writers 
that the custody of Hatfield Forest had beon entrusted to. Saxon named 
Barentone, in the ‘of Emma, queon of Ethelred, and that he was 
Aoprived of his possossions. by the ‘Conqueror, but 
appointed Forestor by Honry I., with a grant of certain lands, subsoquently 
confirmed by Stephen and Henty 11. 

‘We havo to acknowledge the kindnoss of our lato lamented friend, Mr. 
Clayton, in supplying a note of the various evidences which he found 
amongst the Barrington documents relating to the hereditary function of 
the Forostership of Hatfield. With his accustomed kindness he had pre- 

od a transcript of the following original grant by Henry T., as we believe, 
itherto unpublished, 



































































lie Bpiseopo Lundon’, et Alberico de Ver Viceoomiti, 
1s baronibus de Essexa, salatem. Seiatis me dedisse et con- 
1¢ Bustacio de Barentona servienti meo torram illam que fuit Gaufridt 
Foristarii in Hatfelda solutam et quietam per custodiam foreste mee, Et 
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preter illam concedo ei terram quo fuit Adam qui se forisfecit do foresta 
‘mea, per xij. sol. reddendis inde per annum, sient Adam eam habebat die 
qua te forisfecit de foresta mea. Bt volo et precipio quod bene et in pace 
et honorifice teneat, Teste Roberto de Sigillo, et Willelmo de Monte- 
fichet, et Alberico de Ver, et Roberto de Ver, et Roberto de Essexa, 
Apod Landon, 





‘With tho foraging document tho flloving bare been preserved :— 
1, Confirmation by King Stephen of tho above grant. 
2} Another confirmation by Stephen, granting also other lands. 

3; Confirmation by Stephien granting to Humphrey de Barenton, son of 
Enstace, the lands held by his father, with the office of Forester 

4, A. further confirmation to Humphrey de Barenton of his lands, and the 
office of Forester of William de Montefichet. (Chief Forester of 
Essex?) 

5, Another grant to Humphroy of lands in Hadfield-Writile (ie., Hat- 
fild Regis), Hadfeld-Havering (j.e., Hatfield Peverel), and Wither- 
feld. 

6, Patent of Hemy TL, confeming the above grants to Humphrey do 

jarenton. 

7, The writ here subjoined, dated 18 Henry IIT. At that period Nichol 
de Barenton, grandson of the above-named Humphrey, held the lands in 
question and was Forester of Hatfield. To him doubtless the writ was 
addressed. 

The document, which through the kindness of our departed friend we 
submit to the readers of this Journal, measures only 6 inches in length by 
2§ inches in breadth ; the lowor margin is somewhat ragged; it is 
probable that a label was cut about two-thirds of the length of the parch- 
‘mont, and that to this was attached the seal which, with the narrow slip or 
abel, has been torn away. Some obscure traces of writing may be discerned 
at the lower corner to the right, in paler ink than that used in the docu- 
‘ment ; the words have been cut through, they may however be thus deci- 
phered,—Forestariis de feodo et als. 

‘The obliging eourtesy of the late Mr. Clayton and his intimate acquaint 
ance with documentary evidences, from which on many occasions he drew 
forth rvaloablo matters for our gratification, are in the remembrance of the 
readers of this Journal. In bringing before them this his last contribution, 
received shortly before his decease, we would record the tribute of respect 
‘and esteem of the assistance of our lamented friend, during many years, in 
which the results of his investigations were ever frecly placed at our dis- 
posal, We cannot refrain from bearing the tribute of grateful regard to 
the memory of one whose friendly exertions in promoting the purposes of 
the Institute, especially in connexion with their gathering at Rochester, 
hhad been unweatied to the latest day of a life which has been brought to 
0 painfully sudden close. Mr. Clayton had beon invited to take part 
‘with the Earl of Darnley and other persons of noto, in a deputation of 
the Kentish Archeological Society, who desired to tender an expression 
‘of goodwill towards the Institute on assembling to hold their annual meoting 
‘at Rochester, and he was about to proceed thither on that friendly purpose. 
—Deo aliter visum ! 
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Warr or Hexny IIL, a.p. 1234. 
(Prom the Barrington Hall Evidenoes) 


Henricus Dei gracia Rex Anglie, Dominus Hybernie, Dux Norman 
Aguitanie, Comes Andogavie, forestariis suis do feodo ct aliisforestariis de 
Comitatu Essex’ salutem. Sciatis quod Gilebertus Mareseallus et fra 
sui, Gilebertus Basset, Philippus Basset, Ricardus Suward, et ommes alii 
Inprisii® Ricardi Comitis Marescalli in Anglia et Wallin venerant ad 
pacem nostram, et eos recepiuns in graciam et amorem nostrum, et cis 
terra et tenementa sua reddidimus, ita quod predioti Marescallus Gile- 
Dertus et alii nobis suificientem seoutitatem fecerunt quod nee per eos nee 
per suos nobis vel regno nostro dampna evenient decetero ; et quia multi, 
ut audivimus, nomine eorum itineraverunt per terram nostram pacem 
nostram perturbando, ot adhue perturbant, ut dicitur, mandevimus Viee- 
comiti Essex’ quod diligenter et viriliter modis quibus poterit ne intromittat 
ad predictos perturbatores ct malefactores in baillin* sua arestandos et 
capiendos, ut pax nostra in baillia sua firmiter observotur, et ne pro defectu 
sul ad ipsum ot Daillivos suos oportoat nos manum apponere graviorem. 
Bt ideireo vobis mandamus quod cidem Vicecomiti ot baillivis suis ad hoc 
faciendum totis viribus sitis taliter consulentos et auxiliantes, ne pro defectu 
vostro malofactores in bailliva vestra conversentur, pro quo ad vos graviter 
nos caporo debeamus. Teste meipso apud Thook(esburiam) vj, die Junii 
faano rogol nose xvi. [4.b. 1284) 
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Proceedings at Meetings of the Archaeological Unstitute, 
Tanuary 9, 1863, 
‘The Very Rev. Caxox Roos, D.D., in the chair. 





Armen some gratulatory expressions at the opening of the new year, 
Canon Rock specially adverted to the satisfaction with which all friends to 
the Society must notice the increasing interest in the periodical meetings of 
the Institute in the metropolis, not less than in the more exciting attractions 
of the annual congress, such as had beon held so pleasurably at Worcester 
in the previous year. Dr. Rock observed that the occasional exhibitions 
of works of art and ancient relies in classified arrangement had drawn 
forth numerous hidden archaeological treasures which wight otherwise never 
have been brought under notice, whilst the liberality shown on every 
occasion by their possessors could not be too highly appreciated. Duriug 
the previous year the Institute had been specially favored by the Master 
of tho Rolls, through whose permission documents of the greatest interest 
hhad been brought before them: the liberality of the Earl of Winchilsea 
ust likewise be gratefully recalled ; he had brought for examination from 
his rich stores at Eastwell Park the precious memorials and drawings 
edlleeted for Lord Hatton by Dugdale, with a roll of the unique French 
version of the ‘* Modus tenendi Parliamentum,”” subsequently published in 
the Jouroal under the editorial eare of Mr. . Duflus Hardy. On the 
ete osension Ganon Rock had the gatiention of placing before the 
Society a Register of Ohertsey Abbey, Surrey, a MS. of the fourteenth 
century, preserved in Lord Cliford’s library at Ugbrooke Park, Devon, and 
which by the liberal permission of that nobleman had now been entrusted 
to him for exhibition. He had also learned with high satisfaction that the 
Marquis of Westminster had kindly placed at the disposal of the Institute 
fur publication a remarkable collection of charters and evidences relating 
to the earlier period of the history of Reading Abbey, hitherto wholly 
‘unknown to writers on monastic antiquities. ‘the value of such original 
‘evidences is very great, in supplying nutverous details auxiliary to historical 
and topographical researches. 

Dr. Bot, Keeper of Antiquities in the British Museum, delivered an 
interesting discourse on the collection of gold jewelled ornaments discovered 
in 1859 near Thebes, in the tomb of the Egyptian Queen, Aah Hotep 
(ir. 3.0. 1800), sent by his Highness the Viceroy to the International 
Exhibition, where they had excited great interest. "A series of drawings, 
‘hich had been shown at tho provious mecting by Mr. E. Kiddle, were 
again brovght for examination. “Ho had fortunately been permitted to 
excoute memorials of these objects, unrivalled in beauty of workmanship 
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‘and in historical importance. Mr. Kiddle has sineo announced for pub- 
Hinton a set of ‘chromelchographa of, his, bnutfl’ drawings, with 
descriptive text by Dr. Birch. ‘The work will be dedicated by special 
permission to IL, RIE. the Pringo of Wales, Thoto precious ornaments 

iave been published in Paris by Daly, in the Reoue de l'Architecture, wit 
fan account of M. Marictte’s explorations, in the course of which tho dis- 
covery ovcurred, 

In the discussion which ensued, Dr. Birch expressed his opinion that no 
object enriched with enamel, properly so termed, has hitherto been found 
amongst Egyptian antiquities ; a specimen which’ has beon cited is, as he 
believed, ‘ct The Egytians made considerable use, however, of 
vitreous compositions imitating precious stones, and they were frequently 
Introduced, as were also various precious materials in decoration incrusted 
upon metal, but not by fusion, Dr. Birch questioned also the 
‘enamel amongst the Etruscans. Mr. Franks concurred in this opinion : 
no ancient Egyptian enamel, he remarked, had come to his knowledge : 
some omaments found in Nubia by Siguor Rerlini, and now at Berlin, lad 
boon cited’as examples of enamel; they wero, however, found in a brick 
pyramid with Roman relies, eamei, &o., and may be of tho early part of 
the Christian period, although bearing analogy to Egyptian relics in style, 
A necklace in the Campana collestion, enriched with enamel, is apparently 
of Grosk art it was obtained at Alexandsin, but probably had been 
Drought from Melos. Numerous Greok ornaments are thus decorated. 

‘On the proposition of Mr. Hownnrr, sooonded by Mr, Jaates Yates, 
voto of thanks wai heartily offered to Mr. Kiddle for tho exhibition of his 
Ddoautiful drawings. 

‘The following communication from Dr, OnscenoD was read, relating to an 
‘extensive discovery of Roman coins in Gloucestershire, botween Gloucester and 
Cacrwent, to which he had invited the attention of the Institute at tho recont 
mooting in Worcostershire:—' The discovery was mado at High Woolaston, 
Woolaston 5 miles north of Chepstow, at the foot of Bowlash Hill, 
one of the hills of Tidenham Chase, about half a milo to the right of the 
vicinal way which passod betweon the Chaso and the Soyern towards Cacr- 
wont, and is marked in the map given in my * Strigulensia,’p. 8.1 ‘Tho spot 
‘would be equally distant from a central point between the Roman works at ‘tho 
hosters’ and at ‘ Oldbury Ficld,’ noticed in that volume, p. 41, and about 
half way betwoen the recently discovered position on the Severn Cliffs in 
my own grounds at Sodbury and the camp and temple at Lydney. On 
March 19 (1862) a labourer excavating a ditch at the point described came 
‘upon ® mass of ooins, soveral hundreds in number, cemented together by 
vordigris. ‘The coins are now widely scattered, but I have seen many of 
them, and about 30 ore in my possession. All that I have soon are small 
‘brass coins of Constantine the Great, of the Empressos Hotena and Faut 
‘of the sons of Constantine, namely, Crispus, Constantine, and Constantin 
as Casars, and fone are later or earlier. Tt is 
obscrvable’ that all the coins except two (hereafter described) correspond 
precisely with those noticed by Mr. Roach Smith in his Antiquities of 


1 This map is likewise to be found in Sovorn, He had the kindness to present, 
the Arcbaologia, vol xxix, pl 2, accom to tho library of the Instituto a copy of 
panying Dr. Ormerod's memoir on an his “ Striguleuaia,” privately printed in 
Glont remains in the district adjacent to 1861, Bvo. 
tho conduenes of the Wye and the 
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Richborough, as having been found at that place, a position of the Legio 
‘Augusta Secunda which also had a principal position at Caerleon, and of 
‘course close connexion with all the district traversed by thé line of vicinal 
‘way from Venta Silurum towards Gleoun. The point of discovery had 
nothing to distinguish it from the character of the fields adjacent, but, as 
Thave stated, it is in close proximity to military sites.” ‘The two small 
brass coins above mentioned as those which alone vary from the coins found 
amongst the relies of the Legio Augusta at Rutupic, are the following — 
1, Oby., Head of Constantine to rigit ; Rev., under a wreath, coxstantrxts 
‘avo. Bxorguo, 8.8.8, 2, Head of Constantine Il. to left, holding a 
winged Victory. constaxtiivs. ux. xoB, ¢.—Rey., under two stars. an 
altar inseribed vorts xx. with globe upon it, Legend, Beata TRANQYILLITAS, 
Erorguo, 6.1.8, 

, Hearncorn Caurrox, Reotor of Westmeston, Sussex, gavo 
ton of mural paintings of the close of the twelfth, or earl 
part ofthe thirteenth cntary, which had been brought to light during the 
provious autumn in the church of that parish, and of which he exhibited 
‘colored tracings of the full size of the originals. ‘Thisremarkable discovery 
‘of exatoples of enrly decoration of more artistic character than is usually 
found in wall-paintings, which, moreover, rarely occur of #0 early a period, 
hhad beon brought before the Instituto by Mr. Blanuw at thoir previous 
meeting. ‘Tho whole eure had beon enriched with paintings ; they had 
unfortunately beon covered over with mortar aud hair, and the dificulty of 
removing such a coating without serious injury to the designs beneath 
proved yory groat. ‘Tho paintings have subseqiently been destroyed, the 
decayed state of the fabric rendering its domolition unavoidable. | The 
subjects of which tracings were shown by Mr. Campion wore on the 
astern wall of the navo, filling the spaces over the chancol-arch and at 
its sides, ‘They woro—Tho Seourging of Our Lord, the Taking Down 
from tho Cross, the Saviour's Commission to St, Peter and St, Paul, the 
Holy Lamb, &e. Some portions wore traced of a representation of the 
Adoration of the Wise Men; also a curious subject of the ently porso- 
ceutions of the Christians, in which a truculent-looking crowned personage 
‘appears wielding a large sword, and accompanied by the inscription— 
DATIANYS HEX, ‘This subject may doubtless be referred to tho times of 
Diocletian and Maximian, whose cruel edicts were rigidly carriod out in 
Spain by the governor or proconsul of the province, Datianus, as related 
dy Gibbon, ‘The martyr of Saragossa, St. Vincent, was cruelly tortured 
carly in the fourth century, under the’ orders of the Roman tyrant, here 
incorrectly designated as king, Several charches in England are dedicated 
to St. Vincent, and it is by'no means improbable that the martyrdom of 
that saint may have been the subject of the painting at Westmeston. A 
full account of theso curious paintings will bo given, i is hoped, by Mx. 
Campion in a fature volume of the Sussex Archeological Collections. 

Canon Rock observed that such evidences of the state of the arts in 
England at so early a period as the time of Henry II., or that of the lion 
hearted Richard, are of unusual interest, even if the types of their design 
‘are considered to have been originated by productions of some continental 
school, whether they are supposed to betray a cortain tradition of Greek 
design, or may be regarded as copies of early Ttalian works. Dr, Rock, 
however, took oeeasion to point cut that the nierits of English art, even at 
an early period, have not been goncrally recognised as they deserved ; he 
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alluded to certain examples of great interest in various classes of the arts, 
especially to some recently brought under his notice through the Loan 
Exhibition at South Kensington. 

‘The Hon. Wanita Owsx Sraxter, M.P., communicated a notice of a 
metal tripod-pot or caldron, lately found in a turbary at Bodidris, Denbigh- 
shire, and now in possession of Sir Hugh Williams, Bart., at Bodelwyddan, 
near St. Asaph. This vessel, of which Mr. Stanley sent a drawing, and 
whieh is here figured, is of mixed metal or, bell-metal ; it holds 9 quarts. 

















‘caldren fownd fn Denbighshire, Dimensions—beight 10, diameter 113 fo, 





Bodidis, situated in a remote position on the mountains above Wrexham, 
was of note as a border fortress in early times. It was doubtless one of 
the strongholds of the lordship of Denbigh granted by Elizabeth to her 
favorite, Robert Dudley Earl of Leicester, in 1563, with the castles of 
Chirk and Denbigh and the'lordship of Yale. Mr. Stanley described the 
ancient mansion, subsequently in possession of the Lloyds and of the 
Vaughans of Corsygedol, as stated by Pennant :? it is a curious half. 
fortified dwelling in the Tudor style of architecture ; around the parapet 
tho dovice of the bear and ragged staff is frequently repeated, with an 
eseutcligon of arms under each. The building presents, however, in 
soveral parts, features of an earlier period than the grant to the Earl of 
Leicester ; some portions may be as ancient as the times of Richard IT. 
‘The great hall stands on the boundaries of the counties of Denbigh and 
Flint, 0 that the two ends of the long table are in different counties ; 
there are stables for 100 horses in a long timbered building of oak rudely 
fashioned with the axe. ‘Tripod metal vessels of the same description as 
that found at Bodidris have been noticed in other parts of England, and they 
hhave sometimes been regarded as relies of even as early a period as that of 
Roman occupation. A good example obtained in Northumberland is in the 
muscum at Alnwick Castle, and they have occurred repeatedly in North 
Britain, One, found near the Roman Wall at Haydon Bridge, is Sgured 
in Dr. Bruce’s account of the Great Northern Barrier, p. 435, pl. xvii. 
‘They ate, however, probably of medimval workmanship. One, described 
fas a hunting pot, precisely similar in form to that in possession of Sir 
Hugh Williams, was exhibited by the late Hon, Cot. Greville at a meeting 
of the Society of Antiquaries, in 1801; it may be assigned to the four- 
teenth century, and itis figured in the Archeeologia, vol. xiv. p. 278, plates 
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‘51—53. It is ornamented with the symbols of the evan; 
n unicorn, grifin, flours de lys, de. in relief, and bears two 
 Vilelmus Angetel me fleri fecit,” and the following sigui- 
istich— 












* Fo au pot do graunt bonhur 
Viaunde a fere de bon savhr 
‘The smaller vessels of this description may doubtless have been used in the 
Ihunting expeditions in olden, times, and the specimen last mentioned 
‘appears to have been so regarded by Col. Greville. See notices of several 
‘eink ran conn ormarmtatn France, Gets Mog, vol edn, p. 2541 
Vol ecxiv, 
Mr. Hott read a notiee of a Flem 
‘or Good Day. Printed in this Journal, vol. xix. p, 
Dr, Rook desired to invite the attention of English archeologists to tho 
recont completion of the first volume of an important work on Christian 
Epigraphy edited by the Cavaliere Rossi. Tt will contain cleven thousand 
riptions of Christian Rome, from the earliest period to the end of the 
ith century, reproduced in facsimile 
Dr. Rop, Ds Bentanaa, of Malnga, on the part of tho Marquis do Casa 
Soring, presented two large admirably executed facsimiles of the inseribed 
bronze’ tablets found, in October, 1851, near Malaga, and containing, 
Roman municipal laws or constitutions relating to that’ elty and to Sale 
ese, which wero ft pula wih a commentary by Dr. do Berlanga, 
And subsequently by Mommsen aud other learned Gorman archeolo 
‘The Marguis, in whose possession theso precious tablots aro preserved, 
Jhas caused accurate lithographio reproductions to be made, and theso he 
kindly presented to tho Instituto through Lord ‘Talbot de Malahide. ‘The 
toxt of these tablets has been printed by Henson, Orellii Inser. Lat, Ampl. 
Coll, vol iy p. 524, 


Gtiquities amy Works at Het Eyhibited, 
By Mr. J. F. W. de Satss.—A moiety of a stone mould for casting spenr- 
honds of various sizes and also pointed objects, possibly arrow-heads, It 
‘was found about 1850, on the estates of Mr. do Salis in Troland, at Lough- 
‘qur, oo. Limorick, and has been presonted to tho British Muscum by Mr. 
A. Montgomery. "Tt is a four 1g 64 inches in length, 
tho breadth of each face being 2} ‘at ono extromity, and 12 inch at 
the others ‘The form of this interesting object is hore acetirately sh 

















h weapon known as the Goedendag, 
314, 
















































* Mr. Stewart, 11, King Wiliam Street, 
‘Strand, will reseife any orders for the the work will consist of ix foo volumes. 
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It is obvious that a second similar prism was requisito by means of which 
four perfect moulds for easting weapons, slightly varying in form, would be 
‘obtained; the spear-heads thus produced were in each ease provided with 
thro side-loops or ears for attachment to the baft. Another example of a 
like ingenious contrivance was published in this Journal in 1846,¢ being the 
moiety of a similar mould of hone-stone, of rather larger dimensions than 
that here figured ; it measured 94 inches in length by 2 inches in breadth 
at the broadest extremity. This mould was intended to produce socketed 
celts with two side-loops, spears, and sharp-pointed spikes, probably for 
some missile weapons ; it was found in the western parts of Anglesea, 
dotween Bodwrdin and Tre Ddafydd. We have been informed by Mr. 
Franks that a precisely similar four-sided stone mould for palstaves and 
other objects of metal is preserved in the Museum at Clermont, the ancient 
Augustonemetum, dop. Puy de Dome. It was found at Cisternes In Forét 
in Auvergne. In this instance both moieties of the mould, which is formed, 
‘of micaceous schist, have been preserved ; the cavities on threo sides are 
adapted for casting palstaves of three forms, slightly varied ; the fourth 
fide presents, in one moiety, a long groove of equal width in which a kind 
of ingot might be casts th coresponing face of the other moiety of the 
mould is perfectly plain. 

By Dr. Fenpixaxo Keuire, President of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Ziirich—Cast of an unique die for casting Gaulish gold coins, found at 
Avenches, in Switzerland, See Dr. Keller's account of the discovery in 
‘this Journal, vol. xix. p. 253. 

‘By Mr, W. J. Benwitanp Surta.—A portion of the horn of the extinct 
species of elk, perforated doubtless to servo in affixing a haft to a stone 
elt or other insplement, in like manner as in certain relics found in Swit- 
zerland and other foreign countries. The object, unique in this eountry, is, 
much worn, apparently by rolling in shingle, It will be more fully noticed. 
and figured hereafter. Any account of the like objects discovered 
British Islands will be highly acceptable. 

By Capt. Eowanp Hoan.—Lithograph of a gold ornament found in the 
South of Ireland, described as a fillet or bandlet for thehair; it was foind 
in 1857, near Mallow, in the barony of Duhallow, co. Cork, and is now in 
‘possession of Mr. Thomas Hewitt, of Summerhill House, Cork; it is formed 
of nine strands of twisted gold wire, 20 in. in length; the weight is 22 dwts. 
4 gre, Figured in the Ulster Journ. of Archeology, vol. ix. p. 28. This 
interesting object is of very fine gold; it had suffered some damage before 
its discovery. Gold hairefillets are of great rarity amongst Irish antiquities. 
‘Two only liad come under Capt. Hoare’s notice. Of one of these, formerly 
in his orn collection, and now belonging to Mr. Forman, of Dorking, he 
presented a lithograph with that exhibited. It is decribed and figured in 
the Transactions of the Kilkenny Archsological Society for 1857. Capt. 
Hoare stated that no example is to be found in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy. ‘The precious series of gold ornaments there to be seen, 
and comprising the eslebrated election formed by the Tate Dean of St, 
Patrick's, has been described and fally illustrated in the recently published. 
portion of Mr. Wilde's Catalogue of the Museum. With the gold fillet first 
‘mentioned, found near Mallow, a representation was given of an Irish bronze 
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i p.287, noticed on the uso of bronze celts in military 
also and figured in 


ea” memoir operations, ibid, vol. vi p. $84. 
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Drooch in Mr. Hewitt’s possession, remarkable chiefly on account of its 
unusually diminutive size. 

By Mr. OC. Favuxszn, F.S.A.—A Romano-British umn found, in June, 
1862, about 4 fect below the surface at Blacking Grove near Deddington, 
Oxfo Te measures 3} inches in height and 23 inches in diameter 
at the middle ; within it was found a tooth, and elose to the urn lay a thin 
eaden plate, 63 inches in diameter, which was broken by the workman's 
pick. Within a few yards were found fragments of Samian vessels, ono of 
‘them stamped inside With the potter's mark—noxatys ¥.—the other has 
the mark- .—Both these names oceur in the list given by Mr. 0. 
Roach Smith in his Colleotanea Antiqua, and likewiso in that appended 
Mr, Thomas Wright's Celt, Roman, and Saxon.—Also a miniature br 
dag or pistol, apparently a boy's toy of the time of Elizabeth or James I, 
found at Little Bourton, Oxfordshiro. 

By Mr, Wenn,—An enameled plague, representing our Lord surrounded 
by the Apostles. —Another choiee specimen of enameled work, French att 
of the fifteenth century; the subject is the Adoration of the Magi 

By Mr, Rover Fitor.—A gold ring found at Heigham nour Norwich, 

Iately added to his choico colleotion of Norfolk relies aud antiquit 






































‘This beautiful ornament, of which Mr. Fiteh has very kindly presented 
the accompanying woodcut, is thus inseribed—4- 1B svi: tor: BY LiV— 
aud - Axon } YINOIT : OMN—Threo quatrefolls or florets aro elegantly 
introduced at intervals, ‘Tho bezel, which is considerably raised above the 
hoop, is set with an uncut ruby. Dato, fourteenth contury. The chanson 
first mentioned occurs thus on other personal ornaments of the period—Je 
‘suis ici en lieu d'ami, and the word naut is doubtless here to be under 
stood. ‘The second, ‘Amor vincit omnia, is likowise not without precedent. 
In tho Prologue to Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, it wil be remembered that 
the dainty Prioress, Madamo Bglentine, wore ou her arm a string of beads 
‘of coral — 

“And theron henge a brocho of gold ful shene 
On which was frst ywriten a crouned A, 
Aud after, Amor vincit omnia.” 


By Miss Frantsaros, of Worden, Lancashire.—A little volume contai 
ing a collection of almanacs and proguostications for a series of yours, 
between 1551 and 1568. 1. Almanac and prognostication for 1551, 

‘ractised by Simon Heuringius and Lodowike Bogard, Doctors in Phisike 
aud Astronomye. Inaprynted at Woreetor in y® hyghe strote-by Thon 
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Oswen. ‘They be also to sell at Shrowesbury.”” ‘This rare production of a 
local press is possibly unique ; no eopy of any almanae pri 
noticed in the list in Herbert's edit. of Ames’ Typ. Ant., vol. ii, p. 1459, 
wore fully deseribed in the Catalogue of the Museum formed at the 
meeting of the Institute in Woreester, p. 64—2. Almanac and prognosti- 
ceation for 1552, by Anthovy Askham, Phisioian. “Imprinted at London 
in Lumberdestrete, at the signe of the Bgle, by Rycharde Kele.” ‘The 
Proguostieation was printed in London by William Powell.—3. Almanac by 
‘Anthony Askham for 1553. “ Imprynted at London in Flotestreate at the 
signe of the George nexte to seynt Dunstones Churche by Wyllyam Pow- 
all.”"—4, Almanac for 1554, by Anthony Askham, printed by William 
Powell ; the Prognostication declaring the four seasons, the sicknesses of 
the same, «with a dietary in miter (siz) and also the farre cours of the mone 
Northwarde.”—5. Almanac for 1955, the year succeeding that of the 
‘accession of Mary : on the title Askham describes himself as “ preest,”” 
with the following observation:—“And this I have wrytten for a token and 
remembraunce, that I dotermyne by gods grace to set foorth the Cosmo- 
grapho and Syte of Englande in respesto to all the world, that Gods hygh 
power and glory thereby may be magnified. Also I haue added a certeyne 
allegorye to etiery moneth, of oure late Heresies, with an exclamation, a 
eouneell, and redresse of the same.” London, printed by William Powell. 
—6. Almanac for 1556 ; also is added “how ye maye knowe all tymes 
‘and howres of the daye by your horse rode, or any other stafe, by the 
shadow therof when the soune shinoth, made and deuysed by Anthonyo 
Askham, Phisyoyon and pryest. Imprinted at London, in Fletestrete at 
igne of the Princes armes, by Thomas Marshe.”—7. Almanae for 
1557, printed by Thomas Marshe ; also a prognostication * Practised at 
Meilay in Yorkeshyre by Anthony Askham prieste.”—8, Almanac, &c. 
for 1508, made for the meridian of Norwich, do. by William Kenningham, 
Phy London ; printed for John Dayo, dwelling over Aldersgate, In 
this commence announcements of Eclipses, also of Fairs. To the prog- 
nostication is profixod an address to the reader, with a well-executed wooi- 
cout portrait of the author, holding a globe and compasses. In the “ dis- 
osition of thayre, thorow the .xii. Monethes,” spirited woodcuts are intro- 
iced, reprseating the occupations ofthe months 3 each ext with a 000. 
gram composed of an I within a C (? Jean Croissant). ‘The dimensions of 
the cuts are 14 inch by Ly inch. Also the planets, Saturn, Jupiter, &e. each - 
in a triumphal car, engraved by the same.—9. Prognostication for 1560, 
+ Practysed in Salisburye by Maister Henry Lon, Doctour in. Phisike, 
Awellynge nere to the close gate.” London; printed by Henry Sutton, in 
Pater noster row.—10. Almanse for 1561, ealeulated for the meridian 
and situation of Gloucester by Lewes Vaughan, London, printed by Thomas 
Marshe—11. Almanac for 1563, «composed by M, Michael Nostradamus 
Doctour in Phisicke, of Salon of Oraux in Province,” with a long prognos- 
tication translated from the French ; at the end is tho autograph ‘Ti 
boke perteynethe to Edwarde Fyncho of Laytoun, Esquyer, 1563." No 
printer's name—12. Almanae for 1564 by Nostradamus Imperfect; no 
printer’s name—13. Almanae for 1567, serving for all England; by Tho- 
mas Buckmaster. Imprinted at London by Thon Kyngston, for Garet 
Dewes. This contains the same pretty woodeuts of the ocoupations of the 
months, by 0. I., used in No, 8—14. Almanac for 1568, by 3f. ‘Thomas 
Buckmaster. Printed by Ihon Kyngston for Garet Dewes, Without the 
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‘woodeuts, On the last leaf is written the following memorandum:—* This 
jeaxe theare was a verry Riche lottarie generall of 400000 lottes, every 

Iitte'x sy set forth and grounted by the consent of the qwenes tuajdtie 
and her counsell for the eommoditie and Renowne of this Realme. In the 
samo lottario thearo is 30001 gayners—369999 losers, and the whole 
Tottatie doth amounte to 200000 Ii., wheareof 61979 li. rewardeth y* gain- 
cers, 46349 Ii, 10 s, dischargeth (#) y* losers, 91771 Ti. 10 s, reimaynthe 

By Me. Hizwirt,—Engraved silver counter, dato probably about the time 
of Charles I. On the obvorse is helflength figure of a man walking 
tovards the left, carrying a loog staff oyor his left shoulder and a basket 
‘on his back attached by a strap round his arm, Legend—Sum broken 
Breade and Meato, Reverso, & flover like a marigold, and the numeral 
15, probably the number of the counter, the set being commonly of thirty 
pices, and in this instance, it may be supposed, they were engraved wit 
‘8 series of figures of various trades or ooeupations. 

‘Mupuavat Seats.—By Mr. W. J. Benxnand Surra.—A leaden east of 
tho seal of tho Tinners of Cornwall found in 1842, noar Lee Down, Bath, 
as stated in a notice by Mr. Edward Smirke in this Journal, vol. v. p. G5, 

i i rolio is figured. Tt has algo boen described by Sit 
Charles Lemon in a notice addressed to the Truro Institution. ‘The leaden 
‘cast exhibited is now in possession of Mr. Benjamin Bright, of Malvern 
Link, Woreestorshire.—Bullo of the following Popes: "Martin V., 
Alosanior VIL., Clement X1., Clement XIL, and Clement XIII.—Bulla 

ino Barbarigo, Doge of Venice, s.0, 1486—1501—Thick leaden 
Iniy in., stamped with an escuteheon charged with a cross, a 
















































dagger, possibly marks of the City of Loudon, and a third doviee, St, 
Michael weighing sot ‘Two leaden objects, probably clotl on 
fone is an efoutchoon ensigned with a crown, the bearing is apparent! 





Dillety a lion rampant (% Nassau) ; the other is stamped on ono side with 
‘the Dust of a bald, boarded ecclesiastio vested in a cope, and like a papal 
head, but no tiara visible 5 on the reverse is a castle, 
February 6, 1863, 

Ooravius Monoax, Esa., M.P., F.S.A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

‘Tho following communication was read, from Mr J, E. Lez, Hon, 
Scorotary ofthe, Monmouthshire and Caerleon Archmologieal Association 

“So many foolish things have been said and written respect 
Jochs, that it is with hesitation T venture to send a suggestion. which 
ocurred to me during tour which we took last autumn in South Wales, 
Tsond a rough sketch of a cromlech, called Arthur's Stone, 
high ridge of land known as Cefn Bryn, in Gower, a peninsula south-west 
‘of Swansea, chiefly inhabited by descendants of a colony of Flemings, 
Tho covering stone is of large size, 13 ft. long, 7 ft. wide, and in its 
greatest thickness 8 ft. 5 so that it is of enormous weight.” I sond also 
with this a hasty sketch, taken ia July, 1857, of what is called an ‘earth 
pillar,” in the Valley of ‘Stalden, leading from Wisp to Zermatt, in Swi 
zorland. These ‘earth-pillars’ are singular natural productions. Tt is 
‘well known that on the glaciers, large rocks called ‘ glacier tables” are 
found mounted, as, it were, on pedestals of ice, simply because the stalks 
‘or pedestals have been protected from the sun by the size of the rock, 
while the surrounding ice, in the course of months or years, has gradually 




































Cromtach ealod Artie Stone on Cefn rsa, in Gower Olsmergnnahina, 
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thawed away. A somewhat analogous action, as shown by Forbes and 
others, has produced the ‘carth-pillars.” ‘The earth or elay beneath a 
large took is protected by it from tho woaring away of the Alpine rains, 
which, as every traveller knows, descend in torrents, and lower the sur- 
oundng earl in pros of time the ook appears pershel spon & 
Kind of neck. "Those carth-pillars in. the Swiss valleys hare been men- 
Aioved by various authors, and at tho late meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Cambridge, Mr. Godwin Austen stated that thy aro also well 
known in the Alpine regions of India. Whilo sketching tho eromilech in 
Gowor, the question oecurred to mo, how was it possible for a race of men, 
machinery and probably without regular tools, to have 
nt position this enormous superincumbent mass? A 
suggestion Aashed into my mind, Can glacial action, and the earth-pillars 
of Stalden, at all explain the diffculty ? It is now generally agreed by 
geologists that the large blocks and masses of rock sattered over tho 
country were dropped by ice-floes during what is called tho glacial poriod, 
before’ the land was raised to its presont level: Recont investigations seom 
tohare thrown back the first appoaranco of man on the earth to a time 
immodiatoly succooding this period, whenever it may have beon, 
‘and it cortainly is at least probable that in the ages after the glacial period 
Shore woul! bo numbers af theo Blocks perched on eal, in 
imilar way to those of Stalden. If so, is it not probablo that a rudo 
Baple woald Took up to thom with rentraton, and that they wool bo 
usod as sacred places or as tho momorials of deceased heroes ¢ If thoy wero 
wanted as placos of burial, tho large covers would require to bo supported 
dy stonos of size easy to bo transported by the aborigines, before tho 
pillar of earth was removed, or possibly the upper rock, from its great 
weight and the failare of the earth beneath, might bogin to sink, and 
similar moasures would then be taken to support its in olthor caso it 
would afford to tho carly inhabitants tho type or model of the regular 
cromlech, It is not here imogined that all oromlechs wero thus formed 
doubtless the greater proportion were arrangod ontirely by human hands 5 
all that is hore suggested is, that there two actions, viz., that of iooloes, 
‘and that of the formation of earth-pillars, may possibly explain the mode 
by which these enormous masses have been placed in their presont position, 
1 problem which has puzzled nearly every thinking antiquary. 
“Tt may be said that the rocks of Stonehenge are equally largo, if not 
Tangor ; but then it must be borne in mind that Stonehongo shows n con 
lerable amount of workmanship and somo architectural skill, so that the 
race which erected Stonchionge must have been much farther advanced in 
civilization than the framers of the rude cromtech now tinder consideration. 
“Tes somewhat singular that shortly afterwards, when at St, Davids in 
‘company with two leading geologists, the subject was mentioned, they both 
thought tho idea probable, but neither they nor I were aware, till on our 
return home we received the report of the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Manchester, that paper had boon read thero by Mr. P. 0°Calla- 
ghan, Hon, Seeretary of the Leeds Philosophical Society, throwing out 
the suggestion that these large blocks had been dropped by ice-loes in the 
lacial period, so that there is nothing now in this part of the suggestion, 
tis, however, remarkable that Mr. O’Callaghan, having advanced so far, 
id not go still farther, and rofor to the earth-pllars, that 
when these huge rocks were dropped from the ice-flos, they fell ‘upon 
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other stones, ‘broke them, and remained ever since securely supported 
+ upon these rude props,’ seems untenable, from the artifieial mode in which 
the supporting stones’ of eromlechs aro placed, as well as by their usual 
form, which does not at all answer his deserip 

«fear that you will call this letter a theoretical one, and that you will 
say, facts and facts only ought to be admitted in tho study of antiquities. 
Still if there is no attempt to dogmatise, and if a supposition is merely 
suggested for consideration, I do not sce that much harm ean be done, even. 
if the theory be pronounced valueless.” 

The following short notico of Roman vestiges recently brought to light 
in London was then read by Mr. Ausent War :— 

“Daring the last month a discovery of remains of a Roman building 
and of part of a tessollated floor has occurred in the city, in a locality 
where Roman vestiges of remarkable character have formerly been found. 
During the progress of the demolition of the India House in Lendenhali 
Street, and clearing out the foundations of that structure for the erection 
of buildings upon its site, out accomplished Vice-President, Mr. Tite, who 
is constantly on the watch for traces of the ancient Roman city which may 
be brought to light in the course of public works under his charge, had boon 
looking out for any vestiges of Londinium, which, it might reasonably 
be anticipated, would there be disinterred. Until’ about the middle of 
Tanuary, however, nothing was noticed ; a small tessellated pavement was 
then found at a considerable dopth,.and my attention having by Mr. Tite’s 
‘Kindness been invited to the discovery, I lost no time i 
with his recommendation to the Olork of the Works, Mr. Vincent, through 
whose obliging attention I was enabled to examine the pavement, and 
‘obtain the following partioulars. ‘The portion of  tessellated floor which 
has thus been rescued from oblivion during the last month, although 
inconsiderable in dimensions and of the coarsest description of mosaic, is 
not without interest to the arehologist, asa fresh evidence of Roman 
occupation in the metropolis, ‘The diseovery may be regarded as compa- 
ratively insignificant when compared with that of the elaborate mosaic floor 
drought to light in Leadonhall’ Street, opposite the eastern end of the 
portico of the India House, in 1803. A fine pavement was also found i 
Lothbary in 1805, inside tho western gato of the Bank; both these floors 
have been figured in Mr. Roach Smith's Illustrations of Roman London, 
where may also be seen representations of two beautiful portions of mosaic 
disintorred in 1841 in Threadneedle Street, on the site of the late French 
Church, We aro indebted to Mr. Tite for a fall account of the discovery 
of another tessellated floor, in February, 1854, under the vaults of the 
south-oast area of the Inte Excise Offco. Mr. Tite's memoir in-the 
Archeologia, vol. xxxvi. p. 203, is well known to all who take interest 
in the vestiges of Roman times in our metropolis. The fine example 
Jast mentioned, reprosenting Baechus and Ariadne, is moreover familiar 
to visitors of ‘the Crystal Palace, where it is now preserved, having 
een successfully taken up by the late Mr. Minton, and relaid’ without 
injury. Other discoveries of Roman tessellated work might be mentioned ; 
and of the floors of more simple fashion and homely character, an example 
found in 1847 in works for the now Coal Exchange was brought under 
the notice of our Society in a memoir in ont Journal, vol. v. p. 26, by Mr. 
‘Tucker. It will be seen, however, from this enumeration, that the remains 
of Roman construction, combined with the beautiful decorated works in ques- 
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tion, are numerous, and present important evidence as regards consideration, 
of the relative position of Londinivm amongst the Roman cities in Britain, 
Although not the eapital city in days of Imperial dominion, it evidently 
‘ceupied a leading position in its commercial relations, and for the wealth, 
‘and luxury of its inhabitants, as is abundantly shown in Mfr. Roach Smith's 
work, to Which allusion has boen mado, and also by his valuable collection 
‘of London antiquities now in the National Museum. ‘The fragment of 
tossellated work which is the subject of this short notice, has been found 
‘at the great dopth of 19 ft. 6 in. below the present. pavomont of Lenden- 
hhall Stroot, at a spot 20 ft. west of the old portico of the East India 
House, and under the fagade of that structure towards the strect. The 
Tndia House, it will bo remembered, was erected in 1799 by Rs Jupp, on 
the site of o provious building ; it was subsequontly enlarged under tho 
direction of Wilkins and Cockerell, ‘The pediment, of which the colossal 
soulptures now lio prostrate amonget the ruins, was exeouted by Bacon the 
founger, On forming the foundations, it appeared that the builders had 
formary cari thelr excavations, ajsning the apot where the lately 
found floor lay concealed, to the depth of the natural stratum of London 
lays elon djacent and about Ef below th lvel ofthat stratum, the 
Roman building was brought to lights It consists, as was pointed out to 
me by Mr. Vincent, of part of amall chamber, Iyng nearly non and 
south by cast and’ west, the internal dimensions in the former dircetion 
doing 14 ft. B in. ; the area at presont exposed measurod 12 ft. east and 
west, but the sito had not been wholly cleared towards the wost, Tho 
lower portions of tho walls of this litle chamber having thus been exposed 
to viow on threo of its sidos, wore found to mensuro 2 ft, in thickness 
they wore constructed chiefly of rubble of chalk and Kentish rag, with 
donding courses of brick about 2 ft. apart. ‘The interior faco had’ been 
Instored, and a band of color appenred along the baso, about 6 to 8 in, 
in broadth, forming a kind of ornamental skirting. In ‘part of tho area 
only the tossellas remained undisturbed ; they aro of rod, black, and white 
‘color, but no decorative pattern in their arrangement can now bo. pore 
oi. Tho toasell« mensuro 14 in. square. Tho floor is. porfootly lovel, 
‘and is doubtloss carefully lid on the eoncreto and substratum usually found 
in Roman constructions, and of which Mr. ‘Tito has given us an excellent 
Aoseription in his memoir before cited. 
tis remarkable that all the pavements discovered at various times in 
tho City have occurred within a very small area, ‘They have in some 
instances been found at a very great depth. I am not aware, however, 
vier any much remains hard Been noteed at so grout w dopih aa ths 
building which I have described, nearly 20 ft. Tt must be borne in mind 
that this Roman construction had been formed soveral fect lower than the 
tural stratum of tho olay at that spot. It may have beon some sub: 
structure or vault, possibly some chambor connectod with a bath, but the 
‘ocourrence of fresco on the walls near its floor may, I apprehend, indicate 
that it had not beon used for any purpose of the nature last mentioned, 
where water had been admitted. No coins or Roman relies had beon 
found. Mr. Vineent showed me a few copper pieces of late date, but 
nothing eooral with the pavement, Ho informed me that in Juno last 
Roman remains were exposed, about the same depth from tho surface, 
near the south-east angle of the old India House, and near Leadenhall 
Place, A portion of pavement formed of large black and red tessello, 
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like those of the floor lately found, was exposed, measuring 4 ft. by 3 ft., 
and fragmonts have been proserved.”” 

‘Mr. Tite offered some observations on these Roman vestiges. It is 
probable, as he believed, that a main thoroughfare, leading from the 
ferry across the Thames, in Roman times, towards the great line of way 

nto Essex and to Camulodunum, may have passed ovor the site of the 
India House, and that upon this street several important structures, of which 
remains have from time to time been exposed to view, may have been 
situated. ‘The building recently discovered had probably been part of some 
edifice of note ; it lay at a considerable depth below the present surface, 
Dut the like traces of Roman occupation had repeatedly been disinterred in 
cexcavatious in the city at even greater depths, as Mr. Tite believed, than 19 
foet below the surface level of the present strects. He had promised to 
communicate to the Society of Antiquaries a detailed report, when the 
works now in progress on the site of the India House were completed, 
and he would refer those who might desite further information on the subject 
to the Archaologia, in which his memoir on Roman pavements discovered 
in London at various times, and especially on the fine tossellated floor found. 

n 1854 under the late Excise Office, had been already published. 

‘The Rey. Caxox Tnovtors, F.S.A., sont an account of Anglo-Saxon 
tombs at Baston, Lincolnshire. (Printed in this volume, p. 29.) 

‘The Rev. Guevize J. Cuzsten gave a short notice of somo Roman 
relies found in September last in Norfolk, at Ditchingham near Bungay, in 
preparing the site of an orphanage in course of erection. Ata depth of 
‘several feet wore disinterred three small Roman ums of dark-colored ware, 
the largest measuring in height 74 inches, the two others about 5 inches. 
‘They lay, placed on their sides, in alarge vessel of dark iron-colored Roman 
pottery, of singular fashion, measuring 18 inches in depth, 3 feet in diameter 
atthe top, and from 3 to 4 inches in thickness. ‘The larger vase, which unfor- 
‘tunately was broken by the workmen, had doubtless in this deposit been used 
instead of a sepulelral ist, or as an obruendarium s globular amphoras have 
repeatedly occurred in England, within which, the neck and upper portion 
having been broken away, cinesary vases of glass and pottery had been 
deposited. Mr. Chester had described previously some Roman remains at 
Ditchingham, ina Memoir on the Antiquities of the Valleys of the Yare 
and the Waveney (Norfolk Archeology, vol.iv. p. 310). The late discovery 
occurred at a spot more distant from the river than that formerly noticed, 
and near the church, 

‘Mr. G. V. pv Noven communicated a note and drawing of a sculptured 
figure of St. Christopher, formerly at Jerpoint Abbey, ¢o. Kilkenny, and 
preserved in the collection of the late Mr. Anthony, at, Pilltown, co. Tip- 
fperary. The slab of limestone upon which this curious figure is earvedl 
ineasures 34 inches in height by 13 inches in breadth. Mr. du Noyer eon 
siders it to be a work of the thirteenth century, and no similar example had 
fallen under his observation in Ireland. ‘The infant Saviour is seen seated 
upon the left arm of St. Christopher, his hand upraised in the gesture of 
Denediction, ‘Tho saint wears a head-covering of a prevalent fashion of our 
‘own days, with the brim tumed up ; in his right hand there is a stout staff, 





















































§ Arebmologia, vol. xexvi,p.208. Mr, lines of anciont roads and thelr probable 
‘Tite has there given a. map of London continuation in Roman London, which 
fd the vieiuity to the SIE, showing the supplios much yaluablo information. 
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which terminates at top in a sort of bud, denoting its miraculous’ germina- 
tion 5 the lower extremity, seen amongst wavy lines crossivg the legs of the 
saint and indicating the stream which he is érossing, appears to throw out 
roots, whilst a large fish is introduced at the side to donote the waters of 
the river Mr. du Noyer remarked that the mural painting at Knockmoy 
‘Abboy, co, Sligo, of which a drawing, of the fall sizo of the original, was 
shown at the Dublin Exhibition by the Fine Arts Committeo, was not 
ntendel to represent, as explained by Dr. Todd, the martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian,# but that ‘of St, Christopher, who was in much higher repute 
in Irland ag well ou in Great Betain, Me, du Noyer, in prot of hi 
‘explanation of the Kuockmoy painting, reforred to the remarkable represen 
{ation of th logend of St. Christopher in mural printings dicovered Apri, 
1847, in Shorwell Chureh, Isle of Wight, and figured by Mr. Faitholt, Journ, 
Brit,’ Arch. Assoe., vol, iil p. 85. According to the Golden Legend, 
the King of Lycia ‘ordered forty archers to put St. Christopher to death, 
ut thir shafts bung in the air, and none reached him. ‘Tho representa 
tion of this incident, at Shorwell, closely resembles the subject. which ap- 
peared on the wall of the chancel at Knockmoy. 

‘Mr. Anveut War read a short notice of a Register of Chertsoy Abbey, 
Sumay, proservod in Lord Clifford's library at Ugbrooke Park, Devon, and 
sent by his kiud pormission at tho requost of the Very Rey. Ganon Took, 
Tho volume contains the acts of John do Rutherwyke, who was Abbot of 
Chertsoy in tho reigns of Edward 11, and Bdward IL, ’ his MS, co 
the rocord of his administration, your by year, from 1318 to 1945. It is 
in the handwriting of tho poriod ; another’ transcript, somewhat more 
lote, is proservod in tho Bi MS. 435, The 
following ontrios may not be without  roaders. Undor 
1324, the following acts of the Abbot aro recorded :—" Erexit aulam, 
gazgian oh opal apudBboahamn" (Baar) Eoden anno felt 
fiori novum Vaculum pastoralom.” In 1927, + Bdiffcavit novam cancellum 
‘apud Bgoham, in quo soribuntur fat versus, 

Hoo domuseftsitur baptist laude chan 
‘Bin deo noptoni treatin nll wud nonin 
‘Girish, qunenstatut Abbas ex condo Fobaunes 
Do Ttuierwyka, por tors diotus ot ampucn’” 




















































In thosame yoar— Brexit eamram super foltam apud Ebosham.’” Certain 
‘other entries ocour by which the procise date of build 

might be ascertained ; for instance, under 1320, « fecit pontom de petra 
aptd Storynton,” probably in Berkshire, as the monastery had possossions 
in that eounty. "Of the eurious documentary evidenco throwing light on 
tho internal economy of conventual institutions, somo extracts havo been 
given in this Journal, vol. xix. p. 350. Mr. Way cited cortain singular 
personal names, of which some may still be found in Surrey. In 1324, 
mention ocours of several persons named Richebol resident at Banstead, 
where the namo is still found, OF names derived from occupations or the 
, the following may deserve notice :—Ric. le Kembere, Rob. le Zukyere, 
Simon le Twynore, Walt, le Marlere, Pet. lo Potiere, and Rie. le Crookere 
‘or Te Orochere Courteys, both of Olandon, where earthenwares wore proba- 
bly manufactured in the fourteenth century. There are also found Job. le 























© Procoodings of Roy. Irish Acad., vol. vip. 9; Wilde's Catal, Mus. Roy. I 
Acad, p. 216. a Ta 
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Broewarde, Hugo le Kache, Will. le Cuchenere, Joh. le Synyere, &e. 
Joh. de Gatsslydere_ seems to have derived his name from a moorland so 
called ; Michael le Waeps, Joh, le Poghel, Hour. le Goym, may claim 
mention, and also Rad, Halvelorde and Edelina Halveledy, names of very 
‘ungommon character. 

‘The Manqusss Caumex, K.G., President of the Kent Archmological 
Society, and who had favored the Institute by eonsonting to preside at 
their meeting at Rochester, being present on this occasion, expressed in 
most kind terms his desire to promote the general gratification of the 
‘members on their visit to his county. 


Sntiquites ant Works of et Eph ibiter, 

By Mr. Asuunst Masexore.—Fragment of a Roman mirror, formed of 
white mixed metal, extremely brittle, It was found at Sible Hedingham, 
‘Essex. 

By Miss Hitz, of Bath.—Soveral singular leaden seals, found with 
Roman remains at Brough-upon-Stanmore, Westmoreland, and formerly in 
the collection of the late Mr. John Hill of Appleby. ‘They are mostly of 
irregular oval or oblong form, measuring about # to f inch, by § to # inch, 
with letters and ornaments or symbola in relief, mostly on both sides, and 
produced by a stamp, apparently in like manner as the marks on modern 
plomibs used commonly in custom-houses on the Continent for securing 
‘merchandise from being opened in transit. ‘The littlo leaden relies found 
at Brough, and also very rarely in some other localities, appear to have 
‘been intended for a similar purpose : the country whence they eame has not 
been ascertained ; the characters and ornaments have been regarded as 
indicating a Phoenician or Geltiberian or ach Smith has figured 
several specimens in his Collectanea Ai pl 82, p. 197, and 
‘a more extended notice of these very curious relies of commerce in Britain 
in Roman times will be given in vol. vi. of that valuable work, 

By Mr. J. W. Buern—A valuable little collection of Egyptian relies, of 
gold and bronze, inlaid with gold. Amongst them may be particularly 
mentioned a small figure of the goddess Neb-ti, or Nephthys ; another, 
described as of the goddess Pacht ; a small figure of Osiris, such as were 
deposited with mummies ; it bears the usual inseription from eh. vi of the 
Book of the Dead. ‘The name of the deceased was Psammetichus, the son 
of Sba-rekhi; the date may be about ».c, 600.—A bronze, showing remains 
of ornament by gilding with leaf-gold : the figure may have been wholly 80 
enriched ; a like specimen of great beauty exists in the Louvre, ormamented 
with gold and color—A collection of “ Phenico-Bgyptian ornaments found 
in Sardinia, and obtained there in 1854.” i 

By Mr. Bisor.—A set of medallions of the Camsars, small profiles in 
yellow marble obtained at Naples. 

‘By Mr, Vizutens Bayty.—The head of afool"s marotte or bauble, of brass, 
with a long peaked hood attached, so as to be moveable on pivots inserted 
at the sides of the face. (See woodeut, orig. size.) It is now fixed on a 
plain wooden staff, possibly copied from the original handle. Objects of 
this description are of rare occurrence, A similar brass marotte, however, is 
to be seen in the South Kensington Museum ; a very elaborately seulptured 
specimen, exhibited by Mr. Farrer at a former meeting of the Instituto, is 
‘of boxwood, curiously earved with grotesque heads and ormaments, amongst 
which are ‘the arms of a cardinal, probably Philip, brother of Pope 
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Nicholas V. 5 date, about 1450. ‘This singular objéct bad beon in the 
possoesion of Cardinal York, and is now in Lord Londesborough’s collection ; 
it is figured by Mr. Roach Smith, Collectanea Antiqua, vol. vi. pl. 22, ps 
201, where notices of courtjesters and of their baubles may be found. 
‘The subject has been more fully discussed by Mr. Douce, Ilustrations to 
Shakespeare, vol fi, p. 209, where soveral representations of the fool with 











‘Brass mond, Sn pomseanlon of Bf, Villers ayy, 


hhis marotte aro givon ; there is a fool's baublo of silver with an ivory 

inn the Doucean Musoum at Goodrich Court ; another, carved in box- 

in the Muséo Sauvagcot at. tho Louvre it is described as th 

“insigne de la Mero follo dans Ia foto des Fous.” Seo M. Sauzay’ 

Catalogue of that very interesting collection, p. 62. The marotie exhibited 
dy Mr. Villiers Bayly may bo assigned to the fourtoenth century. 

By tho Rey. H. M. Scanri.—A diminutivo vossel of motley green glazed 
ware, witha handle and a small spout, found ina bed of sand near Langport, 
Somerset, and supposed to havo been a lamp of very primitive fashion, 
Tt had been regarded with interest, on account of “its occurrence in 
stratum apparently of undisturbed ‘alluvium, but the little vesscl is 
probably not more ancient than the fourtoonth century, it may be of later 
date. ‘The spout is formed of a small tube, which extonds within the yeasel 
to its bottom, Such a little jug is called, in South Wales, a * dollin.”” 

By Mr. Re 'T. Paton, F.S.A—A fino old sword, the blade 
stamped with the name of Andrea Ferrara, accompanied by various devices, 
an armillay phere treomaated ship in fl al roundl of tho arms 
‘of Arragon with those of Castile and Leon quarterly ; bees and crescents; 
‘another roundel in which may be discerned a head in profile and the in- 
soription— sin ym [AN] siSovs Deacys amuceR—Also, within an 
elegantly foliated compartment, a cross potent or Jerusalem cross. 
sword, supposed to have belonged to Drake, was found, as stated by Mr. 
Bdward Hawkins, jun, through whom it was obtained for Mr. Pritchett, in 
‘a cottage near Biockwear, Gloucestershire, ‘The blade may be contem- 
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porary with the great naval commander whose name it bears, although 
possibly not actually used by him ; the hilt appears to be of ratherater date. 
+ Examples oecur of swords decorated with medallion portraits, such as the 
sword of Wolfgang Wilhelm in the Goodrich Court Armory, which dis 
plays his porteait with that of Philip IIT., King of Spain; a ‘sword in the 
Dover Musoum, with medallions of Cromwell, figured in this Journal, vol. 
ix. p. 306; and a hanger, bearing likewise the head and name of the Pro- 
tector, with the date 1652, described Gent, Mag., vol. Ix. part 1, p. 412. The 
‘weapon in Mr. Pritchetts valuable collection’ of arms was probably a 
sword of honor presented on some memorable occasion, of which unfor- 
‘tunately all evidence is lost. 

By the Right Hon, Lord Tonearoms.——A, curious clock-watch striking 
the hours, of skilful construction, with the name.of the maker, Sam 
Aspinall, engraved upontheworks. Tt was lately found at Lord Torphichen’s 
seat, Calder House, Mid Calder, with other objects of value, in an old 
eabinet which had not been opened for nearly century. ‘The outer ease 
of the watch is of steel wrought in opencwork studded with silver ; the 
inner ease is of silver, likewise of open-work, and amongst the ornamental 
details are an eagle, a rose, lily, &e. ‘The dial is of silver beautifully 
engraved, the subject being’ the accusation of Susannah by the elders. 
There is'only an hour-hand; the hours are struck on a fine-toned bell 
serving as an inner ease within the piorcod work. ‘The watch measures 
about 2) inches in diam., by 1 in, in thickness ; there are two seals 
appended, one of stecl, the other of jasper, engraved with the armorial 
bearings of the Torphichen family. Mr. Octavius Morgan observed that the 
date of this watch Is about 1650 or 1660; tho silvr plereed work of oral 
Alesigns was much in vogue in the time of Charles I. It has a hair-spring 
and regulator, also a very fine chain which may have been added, in place 
of the original eatgut, about 1675. Mr. Morgan stated that he had not met, 
with the name of Samncl Aspinwall, but, in 1675, Josiah Aspinwall was 
admitted a brother of the company of clockmakers. 

By Mr, Hespensox, F.S.A.—A choice specimen of Or 
metal-work ; it is a slender wand or tube, about 16 inche: 
inlaid with gold and silver. At one end there is a diminutive human 
hand, clenched, and apparently eovorod with sealo armour ; there are jeweled 
rings on the thumb and little finger, the euff on the wrist is likewise 
Jeweled with rubies and emeralds. On unscrewing the hand, a. stiletto 
may be drawn out of the tube ; at the other extremity there is the head 
‘of dragon or monster with ruby eyes, and forming when unserewed the 
handle of a little knife. This curious appliance of Bastern luxury has 
boon designated a + scratch-back ” itis believed that in India and other hot 
climates objects used for that purpose, to which the little hand is well 
adapted, are not unusual. Tt has, however, been suggested that it may 
have aorrd in somo ayangogoe in India as o pointer, or wand uted jn 
reading the Law, and called Yad, a band, the reader being forbidden to 
touch the sacred roll with his fingers. Mr. Octavius Morgan has a pair of 
small wands of ebony terminating in ivory hands, and possibly intended for 
such purpose. aarp 

‘By Mr. Epoxy Warentox, F.8.A.—A silver ring recently obtained in 
Dublin, and of which Mr. Waterton gave the following: account:—“It is of 
a remarkable type, which appears to be exclusively Irish, and it is for th 
reason that I wish to draw attention to it. The part of the hoop which 
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the bezel projects considerably, tapering almost to a point, 
is affixed a boss composed of five ‘balls arrangod pyramidally. 
‘Two similar ornaments aro afixed to the shoulders, and the remainder of 
the hoop is divided into a number of little concave compartments, three of 
‘hich are blauk, and the others contain each a letter, making the inseription 
Ave manta, Mrs. Waterton’s Dactyliotheca contains gold ring of a 
‘similar typo, but without the knobs or bosses. ‘The projecting bezel, the 
hoop divided into concave compartments, and also tho bosses, aro features 
which hitherto Thave only observed in rings found in Ireland, and thus this 
ring fills upa blank in Mrs, Waterton’s Dactyliotheca. 'Threo or four rings 
of this type are prosorved in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy.”” 
By tho Lord Lyrrenos, President of the Institute.—Patent by writ of 
privy seal, creating Si Bdward Littleton, lately Solicitor-General and then. 
Lord Keeper, Baron Littleton of Mounsiow in. the county of Salop, with 
yemainder to the heirs malo of his body. It is dated 18 Feb., 16 Charles I. 
(1641-2). Tho groat seal has been detached, and tho document, now pre- 
‘een placed in a frame, The parchment measures 
ith by 24} inches in height. ‘The margins are elabo- 
rately emblazoned. In the initial lottor is introducod an oval ongraved 
portrait of tho king, threo-quartors to the right, afixed to the parchment, 
‘and eolored so as to appear at first sight liko an illumination. In the upper 
margin is introduced an atchiovement of the Royal arms, between the erest 

































of England and that of Scotland, In the dexter margin is tho lion of 
England tho banner of St. Goorge ; and lower down is tho triple 
ume within a gartor ensignod with a erown, and with the initials G. P, 
in tho sinister margin is tho unicorn holdivg tho bannor of St. Androw j 





‘above and below aro eveutcheous, one being of the arms of Franco, the 
other of Ireland. ‘The margins are ornamented throughout with roses, 
honoyaucklo, lilies, and other flowers, in colors and gold, In the 
Jowor doxtor coer thoro is an oval miniaturo of tho newly-created poer, 
threesquarters to tho right, in black dross, falling bavd, and black scull 
cap ; tho purso in which tho great seal was prosorved appoars at his side. 
‘Tho portrait resembles that engraved by Van der Gucht, after Vandyck, 
Jn the lower sinister corner is introduced an atchievement of tho arms of 
tho Lord Keoper with numerous quarterings ; of these, with other par- 
tioulars regarding this remarkable document, a detailed account is given by 
Mr. Join Gough Nichols, in the Herald and Genealogist, vol, i. Lord 
ied without issue in 1645, when the barony became extinct. 
Ror, J. Fouts Russtut.—A folio MS. on parehimont, in fine pro- 
sorvation and elaborately rubsieated. It is a rental of the Abbey of Espin- 
Jiew, near Mons in Belgium. ‘The volume is thus entitled :— Cartulaire 
des Rentes et Revenues heritables apportenant 2 leglize et abbaye Nostro 
Dame d'Bspinlicu, empros la ville de Mons, tant on rentos dargent, fors 
blans et tournois, aussi dauaines, chappons, pains, et fourcques empret assis 
et do sour pluiears liecx et heritages en la villa et terror do Sut Sim- 
Hhorien, escheant a pluisours termes, renouvellez. sour les anchiens cartu- 
lairos ot escript de Inditte oglizo par Ja prinse que on a osté fait aux 
‘anchiennes personnes et comoisant audit lieu, en lan xv, cons et vingt 
trois por Anthenne Youn, Reoopter dit Repaio.” 
By Mr. W. Bunors.—A piece of curiously painted linen cloth, of coarse 
texture, decorated in water eolors on a primed ground, as a substituto for 
tapestry. It is a portion of a set of wall-hangings formerly, as stated, in 
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a chamber at Yarde House, Kingsbridge, Devon, and representing subjects 
of the chase of the boar, &e, ‘The piece exhibited, given to a friend of 
‘Mr. Burges by Mr. Robert Swansborough, displays in rude coloring a 
country house or pavilion, a garden and terrace, with treos planted in vases.— 
‘Two ftamed pieces of elaborately embossed embroidery of the seventeenth 
century, one of them representing Charles II. as Orpheus charming the 
animals, the whole being in high relief, and a considerable portion of the 
dresses, &o., wrought like the knitting of a stocking; the mermaid holds 
mirror of tale; a vine, various flowers, and other omamental work, fill 
‘every vacant space. ‘The second specimen, of rather earlier date, ropro- 
sents a shepherd and shepherdess; a lion, stag, éc., near them; and a city 
appears in the background. 

‘By Mr. Hawirr.—Two fine partizans of the time of Louis XIV., from 
the collection at the Rotunda, Woolwich, and exhibited by obliging per- 
niission of Colonel Lefroy. 

Mupnvat, Seats.—By Dr. Kendrick, M.D., of Warvington.—A col- 
lection of impressions, formerly in_ posse the late Dr. Prattinton, 
of Bewdley, whose extensive Worcestershire collections are now in the pos 
session of the Society of Antiquaries. Amongst the seals exhibited were 
some impressions detached from old doeuments.—Scal of ‘oval form, device 
a fleur de lys with two birds respectant : legend — 4 3” wiuena : 
wrstar.—Seal of circular form, being that of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, 16 BI # portion of the document to which it had beon 
attached, and beating his signature. Devieo, an escutchoon with eight 
quarterings, ensigned with a coronet and surrounded by the garter.—Small 
circular signet ; device, a scorpion or a lobster (2). On the label, Dr. Prat- 
tinton has written—* Glifton, No. 28, Sir Hugh do Mortimor, a scorpion.” — 
Seal of the hospital of St. Johin the Baptist at Lichfield; of pointed oval form; 
xvi, cont.,tho legend in letters revorsod.—Impressfon from a circular intaglio, 
apparently on a piece of metal of irregular form. The device is Sampson. 
astride upon the lion, and tearing open the jaws of the animal. ‘The design, 
which seems to be of xiv. cent, is spirited. Legend—-f istratr (sic) 
MO: SANSON : HORA: LEONIS: Tomo. A crescent is introduced at the end 
of this hoxameter line. On an angular portion of the metal is cut the Mal- 
travers or Verdon fret. ‘The central intaglio measures 1 inch in diameter. 


March 6, 1863. 
Octavius Moncax, Esq., M.P., F.S.A., Vice-President, in the chair. 


‘Mr. R. W. Grey addressed a letter to the Society, inv 
tion to the great interest of the explorations at the Basilica of St. Clement, 
at Rome. ‘The works undertaken had resulted in the exhumation of what 
may be termed threo distinct strata of constructions, belonging respectively 
to tho three periods of the history of Pagan Romo—tho Imperial, the Re- 
publican, and that of the Kings, For more than o thousand years this 
Basilica, noticed by St. Jerome, by Zosimus, Leo the Great, and Gregory the 
Great, had been wholly forgotten, and no writer has alluded to its existence 
since the time of the pontiff last named. In 1858 the Archwolo 
Commission commenced excavations which continued until February, 1860. 
In September, 1861, the researches wore rosumed under direction of Father 
Mullooly, who now appeals to archeologists to aid the undertaking. 
‘Amongst the valuable results already achieved, may be mentioned mural 
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paintings of the greatest interest as examples of early art. Donations in 
aid may be remitted to Mr. Masters, 78, New Bond-street, London. Three 
ost curious photographs of tho froseo paintings above mentioned have been 
sent to this country. 

‘Mr. J.J, Roozns, MP., read a notice of somo ancient vestiges in West 
Cornwall, "(Printed in this volume, p. 64.) 

Mr, W. W. B, Wyse, MP., gave a short account of three valuable 
MSS. from the celebrated Hongwrt collection, now deposited at Peniarth, 
‘and brought by him for examination. ‘The first was a MS. of the early 

* part of the fourteenth century, being the earliest copy of the works attri 
uted to the celebrated Welsh poot Taliesin, We must not offend our 
‘Welsh readers by doubting that such a person oxisted—in fact, there is no 
veason to doubt it—but cortain it is that much which he never wrote 
is attributed to him. ‘Taliesin, we believe, is said to have lived in the 
fifth eontury ; in the volume under consideration, however, there is  re~ 
ference to Venerable Bede! Mr, Wynne justly observed that the founda- 
tion of theso poems may be by Taliesin, but that in successive generations 
Ahoy hare probably been very rently lard and added to—The second 
MS. exhibited was a service-book of the church of Salisbury, partly of th 
thirteonth and partly of the fitonth century, Mr, Wynne observed th 
hho had not carefully examined it, but it was not improbable that it 
night contain allusions to, or directions for the eoremonial to be observed on 
the clection of a ‘* Boy Bishop.”—The third MS. was ono of the thirteenth 
century, containing the * Secretum Seeretorum ” of Aristotle ;—“ De 
Gulielmo Conquestoro,” a lifo of William the Conqueror ;—and * Goneratio 
Rogum Scotie,” a history of the Seottish kings, with other tracts, 

‘Phe flloving. communication by the Rey, TH. Lowpan, of Bisley, 
Gloucestershire, was then road, relatinge to somo Roman remains found at 
‘that place, and sent through his kindness to tho rocent moeting of the In- 
stitute at Worcester -— 

Daring the romoval of the south aisle wall of the church of Bisley, in 
March, 1861, there wore discovered, first, a great many anciont monu- 
‘mental eross-slabs employed as building stone in the construction of tho 
‘wall ; they also served a8 stone gutters in the parapet, After the workmen 
hhad removed tho plinth of this wall, thoy dug up, in the south-west conor 
of the tower, whore the west wall of the south aisle abuttod upon tho tower 
wall, alarge number of ealeined stones ; among these were two Roman stone 
altars, from their comparatively small size intended possibly for domostic 
usc. One of those is in very perfect condition, retaining the square focus 
in which incense or other offerings were burnt, and the marks of fire are 
still apparent 5 on one side is carvod a figuro of Mars beneath a romd- 
headed niche, holding up a hare to a wolf which is jumping at it. ‘This 
altar measures 254 in. by 13} in.; width 5 in. Upon the other altar, which 
‘measures 24 in, by 13 in., and 6 inches in width, there remains a mutilated. 
equestrian figure, probably of Castor, Besides these, a capital was found, 
beating marks of Romon workmanship. This fragment measures 8} inches 
in height by 6f inches in breadth, Without attempting to account with 
any precision for the presence of these relies in the position in which they 
were found, the following suggestions may afford some holp towards the sola 
tion, About a mile and a half from the church there is a field ealled the 
Chureh Piece, in the parish of Onkeridge, in which a Roman villa was dis- 
covered some years ago, and its existence made known to archeologists. 
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‘The remains of therma and of a hypocaust were found there. It seems 
probable that this site was not unknown to the builders of Bisley Church, 
the most ancient portion of which dates from the eleventh century, while 
there is reason to conjecture that an earlier church existed. In scatch for 
materials the builders may have made use of what was within easy reach, in 
preference to digging stone on the spot. ‘The presence of so many caleined 
stones may seem to strengthen the conjecture that they had originally formed 
ppart of the hypocaust.”” 

It is remarkable that on neither of the altars above noticed, which seem 
to be of the oolitie stone of the district, are any traces of inscriptions ; other 
examples of uninscribed altars, however, occur, such as one in London, 
given by Mr. Roach Smith in his Collectanea, and another disinterred in a 
Roman cemetery near Maidstone, That ablo ontiquary informs us in 
rogard to the sculptures at Bisley, that he believes them to be simply allusive 
to hunting and to war ; one was probably set up, by a local votary of the, 
chase, the other by an emeritus retired from war's alarms. On the first of 
these interesting sculptures, the figure supposed to represent Mars Venator 
hhas the sagum over body-armour formed with lappots probably of leather ; 
the helm is of extravagant height, terminating like a Phrygian bonnet; 
the left hand apparently leans upon a shield, which rests on the ground at 
the side of tho figura; th animal Jeping up to snatch tho hare inthe 
warrior’s upraised right hand is probably a hound, The second altar has 
hhad its face wholly cut away, possibly to render the stone better available 
for the medieval builder. ‘The mounted warrior bears a goneral ro- 
semblance to figures on several sepulchral sculptures, for instance, two 
found at Watermore, near Cirencester, figured in the Archeologia, vol. 
p-212, In those and other representations, however, of deceased 
soldiers, a prostrate foe is usually seen under the fect of the horse, but this 
feature is wanting in the sculpture at Bisley, which may possibly represont 
the god of war. He brandishes a sword raised over his erested helm, and 
protects his face and breast by a large cireular shield, reealling those bronze 
Aefences repeatedly found in this country ; the inner side is here seen with 
the hollow within the wmbo, and a transverse bar at the back of the shield 
which is grasped by the warrior. On the top of the stone there is a small 
focus, which deserves notice as a proof that the sculpture cannot have been 
sepulchral. 

"iit. Havers communicated the following observations on a remarkable 
sword of the sixteenth century :— 

“Tam enabled, by the kindness of Colonel Lefroy, to bring before the 
Institute a very curious example of a two-hand sword of the beginning of 
‘the sixteenth ‘century, from the Royal Artillery Museum at Woolwich. 
‘The sword is double-edged, has a plain cross-guard, and pear-shaped 

ommel. The blade is engraved on both sides, and the ornamental portion. 
as been gilt. On one side appears a figure of Saint George, on the 
other that of Saint Barbara, Around. them is seroll-pattern in pounced 
work, including a coat of arms, the bearing being a fesse with @ demi 
Tion in chief ‘The cross piece is worked in a twisted pattern, ‘The wire 
wrapping of the grip is not original. ‘The breadth of the blade at the 
hilt is 24 inches ; the length of the blade is 8 feet 44 inches ; the whole 
sword measures 4 feet 4 inches. ‘The thinness of the blade is a necessity 
of the size of this weapon ; the ordinary proportions of the knightly sword 
would render it too heary to be properly mauageable, In one of the wood- 
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cuts by Hans Burgmair, in the Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian, pl. 
40, the weapon carried by a two-hand swordsman s almost identical with that 
reserved at Woolwich, ‘Though this sword is a two-hand one, it may not 
Povwithout interest to. compare the dimensions of the ordiaty knightly 
swords in use through the Middle Ages, and to those may be added one or 
‘two examples from the cavalry armament of a more recent date. In the 
following tabular statement the authorities consulted have been the sculp- 
‘tured figures of princes and knights for the earlier period, and real weapons 
for the later time. ‘Thus, No.1 is from the monumental effigy of Henry II, 
at Fonterrault ; No. 2 is from the seulpture of a Montfort in Hitchendon 
Church, about 1275; No. 8 is from tho monument of Sir John de Ifcld, 
ay Ificld, Sussex, 1317 ; No, 4 is from the tomb of the Black Prince at 
Canterbury ; No. 8, from the figure of Talbot, the great Earl of Shrews- 
Dury, at Whitchurch, 1453 (these five from the admirable engravings in 
Stothard’s Monumental Bfiigies) ; No. 6 is a real German sword of 
about 1450, from Hefner's Costumes; No. 7 is from the same work, 
ayery rich sword preserved at Munich, which belonged to Duke Christopher 
of Bavaria, date 1490 (all the abovo are cross-swords) ; No, 8 is tho 
Cromwell sword figured in the Archaeological Journal, vol. ix, p. 306 5 
No, 9 is the cavalry sword now in uso in the British Army. 


























Length of bade only. 
No, Date. pa fe in, f 
I Kingemy I, . . . Mes... 
2 Deftenttot Wa 8 
8. Sir John Ifield . + + 1317. . » 8 0 
4, Black Princo. 3 . 1376 . . 30 
5. Talbot. |. 1453. 5 8¥2 
6, German sword of . . 1450 . . 82 
7. Duke of Bavaria . °°. 1490. 33 
8, Cromwell sword . . . 1645 . . 2 105 
9, Cavalry sword of . . « 1863 . rs 30 


Curious illustrations of the sword confict of mounted men will bo 
found in Jost Amman’s Kunsthiichlein, edit. 1599; Cruso’s Military 
Instructions for the Cavalry, in 1632, givo a good account of the same 
subject ; and, for tho closo of tho eighteonth century (a time when i 
tion of horsomon’s equipment is somewhat rare), the plates accompanying 
Colonel Kochler’s translation of Warnery's Remarks on Cavalry, may be 
‘consulted with advantage,” 

‘The Rey. Il. M. Scantm then ealled tho notice of the Society to the 
‘very curious discoveries recently made near Aldborough, in Suffolk, and of 
which, as he believed, no communication had been made, with the ex- 
ception of the interesting narrative addressed during the previous month, 
accompanied by some illustrative woodcuts, to the Field newspaper, by 
Mr. Francis Francis, with whose obliging permission the following par 
Heulrs were brought before tho meoting. 

‘The road from Snape to Aldborough passes over a wild open tract, now 
for the most part common covered with whin and bracken, while the 
inclosed pastures have evidently been reclaimed from the same eondition 
by persevering industry. The greater part, however, is 
marsh, the river Alde winding along the vale below at a 
mile to a mile, About midway, or rather nearer to Snape, the road passes 
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between six large barrows, which stand on either side. Of these one 
measures not less than 28 yards in diameter ; its height at the centre may 
be 7 or 8 fect, but it was originally perhaps of greater elev ‘The 
road had cut off a considerable portion of one of the barrows 
them stand on the north side of its course, three on the south, in a line 
feast and west and parallel to the road; many other like mounds are 
scattered over the common, mostly, however, singly, and some at wide dis- 
tances apart. ‘The three barrows on the north side of the road are upon 
aan enclosed portion of this tract of land not yet under tillage, and belong- 
ing to 8. Davidson, Esq. The whole’ of the barrows forming this group 
had been opened, it is stated, about twenty or thirty years ago, by some 
persons supposed fo hare come from Landon, but nothing is Known of the 
result. Mr. Davidson lately was desirous to make further examination, 
in the hope of finding some deposit which might have escaped the 
previous search: his first discovery was the lower portion of a large 
cinerary urn, of the Anglo-Saxon period, omamented with scored com 
partments, st and rectangular alternately at intorvals, enclosing 
impressed markings in form somewhat resembling ermine spots. The 
ware is dark-colored and lustrous: the contents’ were charred bones 
forming a bard mass. A few days Inter Mr. Davidson proceeded to 
examine the smallest barrow of the group nearest to the cast, and Mr. 
Francis was invited to join in the enterprise, He stated that towards the 
middle of each of the threo mounds there appeared signs of previous 
diggings to a considerable depth ; Mr. Davidson's operations were accord~ 
ingly directed from the centre towards the circumference. On removing 
the surface, traces of large fires were distinctly noticed; the soil was a sort 
of peaty sand, and on cutting through it, layers of charred matter, soft and 
‘unctuous to the touch, were seen, whilst in some places the soil was black 
and caked, as if by the effect of some substance which had produced this 
eaking: these appearances were supposed to indicate the actual spots 
‘where human corpses had been consumed, the bones having been collected 
‘and deposited in the uns. These hard core-like places, burned almost to 
the consistence of brick, oecasionally indicated the neighbourhood of an urn, 
and they occurred in all parts of the mounds, apparently without regularity. 
On proceeding to the larger tumulus towards the west, of which a con- 
siderable portion has been cut off by the road, a fine urn, of Saxon 
character and dark lustrous ware, was fortunately found perfect : it is 
‘ornamented with seorings, vertical ribs, and a cruciform pattern at intervals, 
Its form is globular, contracted at the neck, and slightly expanding at 
the rim, resembling’ urns disinterred by Lord Braybrooke at Linton and 
‘Wilbraham. Tt contained ealeined bones. Another vase, entirely crushed, 
lay near it, In the course of this excavation large quantities of broken 
Jagged flints were found, and all around near the tumuli were heaps of 
‘hese broken flints ; a few fragments seemed on close examination to bear 
some rude resemblance to implements or arrow points. ‘The locality is not 
‘a flint, country, and it is a remarkable fact that so large a quantity of 
fragments of silex should be found collected in one spot. Mr. Davidson 
determined, encouraged by this success, to cut a wide trench across the 
centre of the principal tumulus : the first result of this laborious operation 
‘was the discovery of an wn of very different fashion and age ; itis of the 
familiar type occurring with early British remains, the ware coarse ond 
racked, the upper part scored or moulded in parallel bands, horizontal 
You. xX Dp 
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it had been placed inverted, and was empty. Ono or two 
iron spear-heads were found at the same time, and portions of the wooden 
shaft remained in the socket ; numerous fragments of urns were noticed : 
there were no bones, and it may deserve consideration whether these 
remains of the dead had wholly sd_when the urns had become 
decayed or crusbel. Mr. Francis inclined to think that the absence of 
any bony matter in connection with the pottery in this part of the 
exploration was duo to such a cause. ‘The diggings hitherto had exposed 
to view vestiges apparently of mixed character and periods, deposited at 
yarious depths, from one to three feet, and in all parts of the mound. It 
is obrious that these were in all probability secondary interm id 
‘Mr. Davidson proceeded to explore at a lower level, and to examine the 
undisturbed soil upon which the mound had been raised. On trenebing 
deeply, the soil no longer presented any appearance of the black strata oF 
pealy matter, and consisted of bright yellow sand. digging in this, 
romains of woodwork were noticed, and on careful examination it seemed 
to have formed a kind of flooring ; the wood was decayed, but retained its 
form and fibre. On proceeding eautiously, fragments of glass appeared, 
and close to thom a mass of homan hair of dark dingy red olor, the 
quantity being about as much as a single head of hair: no trace of 
cranium oould be discovered, but the hair or the skull which it had covered 
hind evidently been wrapped in a coarse cloths of which, although ita fabric 
hind totally porished by docay, tho toxturo and the warp and woof wero 
distinctly to bo discorned : about four feat from it lay a smaller mass of 
hair, but no vestige of bones could bo detected, Tt is @ question not 
‘undeserving of the investigation of anatomists, under what conditions, oF 
after what lapse of timo, human bones may totally disappear and become 
fovclved into thair natral elowents, whist tho baie clone i. preserved, 
‘apparently indestructible under the action of decay through which the hard 
Vony substances become wholly consumed. A remarkable evidence that 
this may out, probably under pele oval conditions, is presonted at u 
much Tater period than the remains disintorred in Suffolk, namely, at 
Ronisey Abbey Church where a leaden eoffin was found in 1889, in which 
hhad beon deposited in a shell oF inner cbost of oak the corpse of youn, 
fomalo ; all tl hhad wholly fallen to dust, and nothing. appearo 
iutiful flowing hair with long plaited locks found in 
jon where the head had rested, as on a pillow, upon a block of oak, 
havo contributed to th ramarkablo preservation of tho bai 
fragmenta before mentioned appeared, on carefully arranging 
haye been a two-handl supported on four fect ; the 
atv is pale greomcolored gas denribed av corrogatd ;thero was 
also a portion of a second vessel. In clearing away the sand, a fine gold 
ing of large dimensions was thrown out it was decorated elaborately 
with filigree, and set with an intaglio on onyx, the device being a nude 
figure holding ears of eorn in one hand, The ring, and also the hair, the 
Droken vase, and some stall fragments, as supposed, of jasper, lay appa- 
rontly on the middle of the woodwork before noticed, and which at first 
sight might have been considered to be the floor of a wooden cist. Its 
real character had yet to be ascertained. All around were noticed at 
equal distances small masses of iron, encrusted with sand, and entively 
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7 Spence's Abbey Churoh of Romsey, p 58; Gent, Mag. Aug. 1840, 
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oxidized: these were hollow in some places, so as to suggest that they 
might have been remains of iron weapons, bosses of a shield, or the Tike, 
A few days later, on carefully clearing out the excavation, these objects of 
iron were traced throughout the length of the trench ; it is believed that 
they were satisfactorily proved to have been large nail-heads or fastenings 
of the timber framing, On either side there were six rows exactly cor- 
responding ; they appeared distinctly to indicate the ribs of a boat which 
hhad fallen into decay: these iron bolts were all in a horizontal position 
Dut on arriving at the flooring or bottom of the vessel they appeared in a 
vertical position. ‘The two ends of the boat were distinctly traced : it had 
measured about 46 to 48 fect in length, and about 10 feot in width at 
the midships: the woodwork at the bottom, although quite rotten, was 
sufiiciently defined to show distinctly what had been its construction," ‘The 
precise position in which the ring, the hair, and the broken glass vessel 
‘were found, was the middle of this ancient vessel, whether to be regarded as & 
Roman galley, or the stoutly constructed sea-boat of some Northman, it will 
bbe for the archeologist to determine. The general outline indicated skilfal 
construction and knowledge of the principles of ship-building. The vestiges 
were subsequently examined by a person conversant with naval matters, who 
fully confirmed the supposition that they were the remains of a vessel. 
‘Mr. Yarzs offered some observations on points of special interest in Mr. 
Francis’ narrative ; be adverted to a discovery of a Roman interment at 
Geldestone, in the same quarter of England as the locality in which the: 
curious sepulchral vestiges had now been brought to light; in that discovery 
(described in Mr. Yates’ memoir in this Journal, vol. vi, p. 109), the de- 
posit was made in a receptacle formed with oaken planks, and was likewise 
accompanied by a glass diota containing bones of a child. Mr. Yates cited 
some facts illustrative of the total disappearance of bony matter in graves, 
under certain conditions, as shown in Mr. Francis explorations near Snape. 
Mr. Guraves, Q.C., stated some facts from personal observation relating 
to the same subject.” A new approach was made to Worcester College, 
during Mr. Greaves’ residence at Oxford, across an old cometery of the, 
Grey Friars’ Convent ; excavations were made for cellars on each side of 
the new street, and they were cut 80 asto give a cross section of the graves, 
which were formed ina stratum of compact gravel so that their forms 
wore perfectly distinct. Instead of being dug perpendicularly, each side 
sloped gradually to the place where tho body had Iain, the width of the 
grave at the surface being possibly a yard. The bones had entirely perished, 
all that remained being a dark seam at the bottom of the grave, Mr. 
Greaves had observed generally that wherever water can percolate from the 
surface and carry the existing temperature with it, all perishable matters 
rapidly go to decay ; there is nothing through which water pereolates more 
freely than loose gravel or sand, and the total disappearance of the bodies in 
the cometory at Oxford led him to infer that the same eause had produced 
the destruction of all remains of the corpse in the barrow at Snape. ‘The ques~ 
tion claims consideration on various grounds, and especially with reference 
to the fact that ancient implements occur in gravel in which no buman re- 
Inning are to be found, In regard to the preservation of the hair, Mr 
Greaves suggested that it might be owing to unctuous substances commonly 
used, it is believed, amongst the Scandinavians and other ancient nations. 
‘A. Husnr Prox, printer to H.M. the Emperor of the French, addressed 
a letier inviting the attention of archeologists to an important publication 
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by order of the Emperor, the *Trésor dos Chattes,” a complete collec: 
tion of the documents preserved in the archives of the empire, nearly 
17,000 in number, from the year 755 to 1559. The first volume of this 
important series, which will consist of nine quarto volumes, has recently 
been published at Paris, 


Antequities anv Works of Set Exhibited. 


"By the Hon, Haxnr Cowren.—A flint cclt of comparatively unusual 
‘dimensions and perfection in workmanship; it was found in clay, at a depth 
af thre fect, on the entates of the Burl Cowper at Panshanger, Hort, 
The cutting edge, it will be observed, although itis still sharp, has been 
considerably chipped and injured by use at » remote period, Implements 
‘of such long proportions aro comparatively uncommon ; a good specimen 
‘of somewhat similar form found in Aberdeenshire, length nearly 
figured fn tho Catalogue of the Museu, Balnbargh Metin of the To 
tute, 
By 


























jussex Anomxotoaicat, Sootery, through Mr. Blanuw,—A. cole 
‘of bronzo palstaves, sockoted colts, also a bronze mould for custin 

on bronze biadon hows rl prosented othe Soxaty's 
Castle by tho Roy, G. M. Cooper, ware found in 1801, 
in draining pasture Jand at Wilmington, Su hey had boon deposited 
in an urn of conrae por. Seo Mr. Goopr’s moi in Buus Arched 
Coll, vole xiv.y ps 171. 

By Mr. 0. D, B. Fonryux, P.S.A.—A very fino tragio mask of terra- 
‘cotta, found at Torre del Greco on the Bay of Naples. 

By Mr. Towas Putor, of Rhug near Corwen, through Mr, W. W. B. 
‘Wymne, M.P.—Spocimens of a large hoard of Roman evins found in an 
‘uri noar Macsmor, in fold near tho road leading to Bottis ; the spot i 
sitoatod in Denbighshire near the borders of Merionethshire. ‘Tho pieces 
sent wore sinall brass coins of Constantine, one being of the usual type, 
Urbs Roma, éve. ‘There are some ancient mounds in the neighbourhood, 
and Mr, Price suggested that there had probably been a Roman way into 
Flintshire by Maesmor and Bettys to tho Vale of Clwyd, which he had 
sought to trace, 

‘By Mr. Rowznr Puutsrs.—A large bronze Japanese vase, obtained from 
‘tho Japan Court at the International Exhibition. It has two handles in 
form of bulls’ heads, and a third of liko fashion moar the base, as if in- 
tended to tilt the vessel, which is supposed to be of considerable antiquity. 
‘thas some peculiar ornamental roundels attached around th 

By tho . T, Butacosme, F.S.A.—Casts of a pair of head 
forming corbels or terminations of a dripstone moulding over tho west win- 
dow of the church of Clyst St. George, Dovon. He has kindly presented 
‘the accompanying woodcuts of these relics of fifteenth-century sculpture. 
‘The male head is much damaged ; it is covered with a singular kind of 
skull-oap, the fashion of which is not easily to be understood ; it appears at 
first sight to bea warlike head-picce, a kind of salade, but Mr. Elincombe 
‘was informed by Mr. Planché that itis  ooif, and that tho person here 
pourtrayed was doubtless civilian, dato about 1410. ‘The heart-shaped, 
reticulated head-dress with a cover-chief thrown over itis of that period ! 
in its more exaggerated form amongst the female fashions probably intro- 







































ANTIQUITIES OF STONE FOUND IN ORRAT BRITAIN. 














Contt of tightoolored Flint found at Panshangor, Hertfordabire 
ebikited by the Hon. Henry Cowper 
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duced from Franee by the Queen of Henry V., the horned hedd-dress pro- 
‘yoked the satire of Jean de Moun and the popular writers of the day. 





‘The carved heads here figured were doubtless intended to pourtray sone 
hioner and his wife who wore benefactors to tho church of Clyst, and 
Eywhom the western ond and tower may have been rebuilt inthe ff 
teenth century. ‘The patronage belonged to the Abbey de Vallo 8, Marie, 
in Normandy, but it was transferred before the fourteenth century to the 
Priory of Merton, Surrey* | Tho manor had been the property of tho 
Champernownes, and subsequently of Sir William do Herlo, Chie Justice 
cof the Common Pleas ; it was afterwards held by Lord Bonville, and by the 
Prideaux family, Thero is, however, no evilenco by which these curious 
corbol-honds may be identified as 
examples are not wanting, in Deyo 
‘of benefactors to the fabrio introduced in Ii 
By Mr. W. W. B. Wrxxs, M.P.—A rubbing from a boss pon the mag- 
nificont rood-loft and screen of sculptured oak in tho ebureh of Llanegryn, 
Merionothehire ; date about the close of the fifteenth eontury. It is figured 
in the Glossary of Architecture, edit. 1845, pl. 122. ‘The devico or mono- 
upon he bon, appear intended forth Arablo numerals 7 and 4 (or 
ana, aud probably on v second boes there aay have been the. Arabic 
numerals 1 nnd 4, the whole denoting 1474 as the dato of the work.— 
Rubbing of an early incised cross on the south wall of the church of Lla 
nogryn. 

By Moses, Lirzes.—A map recently published at Brossols, entitled 
arto Archéologique, Boslesiastique et Nobilinire do la Belgique, dressée 
pris les publications des Académies et Sociétés savantes, &c. &'I'échello 
do 1 & 200,000, par Joseph Van der Maclen.” Besides indications of 
camps, roads, tumuli, Roman stations, tombs, battles, é., sitos are marked: 
‘where weapons, coins or ancfent remains, have been found, indicating the 
periods to which they belong respectively. ‘The ecclesiastical and terri- 
torial divisions, positions of monasteries, éo., aro also shown, ‘The map, 
measuring about 56 inches by 44, appears to bo executed with caro ; it 
might serve as © model for a map of our own country in ancient and 
modioval times, an auxiliary to the studies both of the antiquary and the 
hijtorian much to be desired, 





































*# Seo Dr. Oliver's Boclesiastical Antiquities in Devon, vol. i, p. 151. 
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By Mr. Ronent Fox.—A plain gold betrothal ring, inscribed with the 
folloving posy within tho hoop, -God continue love vo w.--Te was pre- 
sented to Mr. Fox about twenty-seven years since by a relation, and may 
have been a marriage gift worn in the seventeenth century by some person 
of bis family, at that time settled at Yardly, Worcestershire.—A silver 
coin of James VI, king of Scots, found in draining at Cowden, Kent, about 
six inches below the surface. ‘The field in which it was found still shows 
numerous indieations of old diggings for iron ore, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood there is a large piece of water known as the * Furnace 
Pond.” ‘The iron railings which surround St. Paul's churchyard were cast, 
according to local tradition, in that locality; they were, however, as bas 
een ascertained, made at the Gloucester furnaces, Lamberhurst, Kent. 

By the Rev. Jaues Beox.—Soveral gold rings insoribed with posies, 
also gimmal-rings, puzzle-rings and betrothal-rings of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, some of them jeweled. That earliest in date is 
broad massive hoop, but of small diameter, suited for a lady's finger 
it was dug up at Godstow Priory, Oxfordshire. ‘The decoration on the 
‘hoop consists of three lozenge-shaped panels, in which are represented the 
Trinity, the B. Virgin with the infant Saviour, and a Saint, nimbed, clad in 
monastic habit with the cowl falling upon his shoulders. ‘The inter- 
vening spaces are chased with foliage and flowers of the forget-me-not 
the whole surface was enriched with enamel, of which no remains are 
now visible. Within the hoop is delicately engraved in small black-letter 
eharacter— 


























‘Most in mynd and yn myn beret 
Eothat Bom you no dope 

Dato early in the fifteenth century—A plain gold hoop, which has been 
tooled diagonally, and may have been enameled ; within is engraved: 
DEVX + Cou?S * YNG * ovER—with the initials C. M. united by a truedove 
Amnot. Found in 1862 at Glastonbury Abbey. Date sixteenth eentury— 
Gold ring, formed of three hoops united by a rivet at the lower side ; the 
head of the ring consists of conjoined hands, and under these thero is a 
small heart-shaped receptacle for hair; tho wrists are jeweled with amall 
‘turquoises—Gold gimmal of three hoops, one of them inseribed within— 
AMOUR * BT * CONSTANOE.—A pretty Italian ring of cinquecento work,, set 

+ the hoop enameled, and formed with a fede at the lower part, 
opposite to the bezel.—Three “puzale-rings,"” one of them of gold, consist 
ing of seven slender rings linked together, which, when properly adjusted, 
combine in a knot ; another, of silver, of four slight rings, set with a blue 
stone and omamented with flowers of forget-me-not ; the third, likewise 
of silver, cousisting of nino rings which when intertwined unite s0 as to 
present a fede a8 the head of the ring.—Several plain gold betrothal 
rings of the seventeenth ceatury inscribed with the following posies, in each 
cease within the hoop :— 

‘hauo obtaind, whom god ordaind.—(Goldemith's mark RC.) 

God unite our hearts aright. (Marked 1D.) 

Knit in one by Christ alone.— (Marked D) 

‘Wee loyno ou lowe Sn god aboue.—Mlarked WW) 

Topas no by nod ous 

God above send peace and lore, 



































‘Also six small oval Battersea enamels, suited for the covers of patch- 
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boxes, é&e., the decorations printed in black and transferred to the enameled 
surface ; the subjects are rural and pastoral scenes. 

By Mr, Rosenr MH, Suimm—A gold Btrascan ring, and a Sassanian 
signet-ring of eorne a 

‘By Mr. W. Steant.—Three gold cups, set with diagonal rows of uncut 
rubies, probably of old Delhi work, 

By Mrs IL. @. Bous.—Soveral specimens of Chinese enameled work, 
chielly from the plunder of the Summer Palace, consisting of a sacred 
fncense-burner in form of a bird; a basin of remarkably beautiful color- 
ing; a large beaker; a bottle and stand; another bottle curiously 
enameled in relief ; » large deep dish, considered to be very ancient, 

ous costume are introduced in tho decorations, a 
pair of small vasos ; ‘also a remarkable tall 
vase, described as of Japanese enamel, supposed to be an incense-burner 
‘sa cap-ntand, it being the common practice to perfume the 
hhead-covering by placing it on such a stand, in fashion like & lantern. 
Four plaques of jaile inseribed in gold with sentences, as stated, from the 
writings of Confucius—A. small Chinese eylindrical vase of tortoise-shell, 
Gueoratd with gold in piqué wo. Alo a pve of stained glass wth 
the figure of St. Christopher, dated 1423, probably a reproduction of the 
aro woodeut of that period. 



























April 10, 1863, 
‘Tho Very Rev. Canon Rook, D.D., in the Chair, 

‘The firt communication was a roport from the Seorotary of the Wroxeter 
Bxoavation Committoo at Shrewsbury, Dr, Huxny Jouxsox, M.D., relating 
to the recont progross of investigations on the site of Urioconium.” During 
the latter past of th past year tho old diggings had not been touched, but 
the excavations have boot kept open, and they havo attracted numerous 
visitors. In October last the ground where the North Gato is supposed 
to havo stood was examined, in onder to atcertain whether any vestiges 
existed, ‘The foundations of the city wall wore found running in the 
direction of Norton, but no trace of a gateway appeared. Somo excavations 
wore also mado in the eometery on the cast side of tho city, and they 
afforded suificiont evidence that the burial-ground had extended thus far 

te. Tho work was carried on at tho request of Mr. Thomas 
Wright, who has in proparation a detailed work on Wroxoter and the recent 
eloraiions, | Amonget the vestiges and an sovered may 
structure of a square building: thero was no floor, nor 
xy taco of human remains it had, however, the general appearan 
‘a placo of sopultare. About a dozen urns wore found, of various dimension 
and forms, some of them containing incinerated hu 
‘8 fow instances the stall glass ampulle, usually designated “Iachry- 
matories,” were found ; in ono of these little vessols, taken by Dr. Jobnson’s 
‘own hands out of an urn filled with bones and sand, he was enabled to, 
detect traces of oil. ‘These little bottles doubtless contained unguents or 
porfomes, A beautiful globular vaso of clear glass was found in perfect 
state, and also a bottle, measuring 8 inches in height, both of them being 
excelent examples of the ail ofthe Romans inthe fabiation of glane 
Also an entire speculum, measuring 4 inches in diameter, and a second in 
Srogments;; the former is slightly conver, so as to enlarge the face reflected 
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in it these mirrors appear to be of copper with large proportion of tin, 
rendering the metal white, very brittle, and eapable of bearing a brilliant 
surface. Several fictile lamps have been disinterred ; these appear to be of 
foreign manufacture ; one of them presents a head of Hercules, as indi- 
cated by the skin of the Nemean lion, Dr. Johnson described, moreover, 
singular relic of bronze, which had been, according to the suggestion of a 
medical friend, an object of surgical uso, a kind of lancot to be used in 
‘operations similar to the modern eupping, and to which allusion is made by 
Celsus and other ancient writers. Dr. Johnson observed, however, very 
truly, that the use of bronzo for any instrument of this nature is highly 
improbable, whilst iron was readily obtained and generally employed for 
implements or weapons of every kind. ‘Tho Museum at Shrowsbury had, 
as he observed, been greatly atigmented by the recent investigations, and 
it now presents a-sories of very instructive character. 

‘The Rev. F. W. Baxer, of Beaulieu, Hants, gave an account of ex- 
‘cavations for several years in progress on the site of Beaulieu Abbey, by 
direction of the Duke of Buccleuch. An accurate plan of the church and 
conventual buildings was shown by Mr. Baker, with other intoresting 
illustrations of the architectural and monumental remains which have been 
drought to light and preserved through His Grace's care and judicious 
arrangements. Amongst remarkable results of the investigation, Mr. 
Baker related tho discovery of theremains and incised memorial of Isabella, 
wife of Richard king of the Romans, brother of Henry III. ‘The heart of 
Richard was also, according to Leland, deposited at Beaulieu. A full 
description of the conventual arrangements, the church, and relies rescued 
from oblivion at Beaulieu in the course of long-eontinued explorations in 
which Mr. Baker has keenly participated, will be given hereafter. 

‘The Chairman, in expressing tho esteem with which the practical 
encouragement of archeological science by the Duke of Buccleuch, .and 
other distinguished patrons of the Institute, must be regarded, took ocea- 
sion to advert to the varied character of researches both in foreign countries 
and at home, of which the fruits were constantly placed at the disposal of 
the Institute at their periodical meotings. Dr. Rock wished also to call 
attention.to an important work in course of publication, in accordance with 
1 commission from the Emperor of Austria to Dr. Franz Béek, canon of 
the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, and an honorary corresponding member of 
the Archaeological Institute. ' That learned ‘archeologist, well known 
through his beautiful history of mediseval tissues, has long been engaged in 
collecting materials for a work on the Imperial Regalia, entitled Clenodia 
saori Romani Imperii the portion already completed was shown in the 
Austrian division at the International Exhibition. During his researches 
in the Treasury at Aixla-Chapelle, Dr. Béck had made a discovery of 
interest to English antiquaries. ‘The emperors, it appears, were crowned, 
thrice—with the iron crown of Lombardy, at Monza, with the golden 
imperial crown, at Rome, and with the silver crown of Germany, at Aix. 
The latter is still preserved, but with a comparatively modern addition, 
siving it the arched or closed fashion of Inter period; it appear to bave 
been made, probably in England, for Richard, brother of Henry IIL, elected 
king of the Romans, and crowned at Ais-la-Chapelle in 1257. “He took 
over with him a erown and robes; in the archives of the church a docu- 
ment is preserved, by which Richard presented his regalia as an offering on 
the altar at his coronation, 
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Mr. W, Movvweox, of Stafford, who is engaged in prepating a History of 
that town shortly to be published, described certain remains of a medizoval 
structure brought to light by him in excavations on tho eatatos of the 
Marquis of Anglesea at Beaudesert, Staffordshire, within an extens 
entrenchment on Cannock Chaso, known as Castle Ring. This interesting 
subject is reserved for future publication, 








Antiquities and Works of Art Eyhiditer. 


By the Count p'Annanre.—A leaden glans or pellet for the sling, stated 
to have been found amongst the scorin of an extonsive ancient lead-working 
jn tho kingdom of Granada, It is belioved that the mine was worked by 
tho Romans and also by the Celtiborians, and the scoria are still smelted 
in order to extract portions of silver, The curious glans exhibited by the 
Count bears the word, in inverted letters, acrpz—namely acoipe, which 
may be compared with similar inseriptions upon leaden pellets found in 
Grocee, such as AREAI—take this—and tho like, given in Béckh, Corp. 
Inser,, tom... p. 311. Those little missiles, which have beon found on the 
plain of Marathon and elsowhore, are of a form betweon that of the acorn, 
‘and the almond. A valuable memoir on these glandes has been given by 
Mr. Waltor Hawkins, Archeologia, vol. xxxil, p. 96, in reference to a 
‘pocimen found lodged in tho walls of Samé in Cephalonia, and inscribed 
with Greok charnoters signifying “ Appear,” or “ Show’ yourself.” A 
series of moro than seventy varieties of inscribed glandes,is given by the 
Jonrned Mommsen, in the recently published volume of the great Corpus 
af Ronn Ineripton,prodvoed at Bertin under tho direoton of th Pr 
government, Mr. Fortoum 
hich two are inscribed, Of thos 
Pit" tH * VL—Atidius ‘being probably the name of lus or 
chiof conturion and bearer of tho eagle ; the other bears the fetters— 
‘ootavt, explained ns indicating that it was used in tho civil wars at the 
<loxo of tho Ropabli 

By Mr. Mouxnox.—Anoiont relies found in excavations at tho Castle 
Ring, on Cannock Chase, Staffordshire, They consisted of pottery, objects 
‘of metal, flint chippings’ or flakes, an ancient implement resembling a 
‘mason's chisel, strips of load, horns of the stag, &e. 

By the Duke of Bucouscon, K..—A vossel of stone ware found in 
excavations en the site of Beatliow Abbey, Hants, Itis of late Flomih 
manufacture, 

‘By Mr. H, Pannen, F.8.A.—A beautiful paw of silver parcel-gilt, date 
fificonth century, in tho original ease of cuir Bouilli; a statuctte of Venus, 
a specimen of cinquo-conto art, and a tazza of Limoges art in the sixteenth 
coutury, painted in grisaille,—Also a curious bust seulptured in. boxwood, 
and supposed to represent queen Fredogonde, consort of Chilper 

‘By Mr, W. Bunars.—An ewer of Chinese work, enriched wi 
enamel, 

By Mr. Josarx Boxp.—A chalice, and a tazza of silver gilt. 

By the Rov, Laxsant Lanctxo.—A brass object found in Kent, probably 
yort ofthe mounting of « weapon or oficial staf. Tt x rnaented with 
the triple plume of the Prince of Wales, and underneath is introduced the 
wild horse of the heraldic bearing of Saxony. 






















808, four specimens found at Porugia, of 
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May 1, 1863. 
‘The Lord Lyrtsurox, M.A., F.R.S,, Prosident, in the chair, 


Ax unusually numerous assembly was attracted on this oocasion by the 
promised discourse of Paorzsson Wuut1s on the Cathedral of Worcester 
andthe Cooventual billings, aupplementry to the Arehitetnral History 
of that church given by him at the meeting of the Institute in Worcester. 
He had prolonged his stay there, and availed himself of facilities afforded 
by the repairs at that time in progress, more especially in the Chapter 
House and adjoining buildings. The results of these investigations were 
now brougitt before the Society by Professor Willis. He explained certain 
peculiar features in the erypt, as compared with the erypts at Winchester, 
Gloucester, and Canterbury. ‘The most intoresting portion of his discourse 
related to the Chapter House, of which the original Norman work had been 
stuised by fourteenth-eentury alterations, that it had been considered 
a building of the Transition period. ‘The removal of bookeoses with which 
it was encumbered had brought to light the fine arcade and polychromatic 
decorations of the interior, and minute examination proved it to be a 
enuine Norman structure of very curious character. This portion of 
Broferor Willa" valuable Dissertation will be given in the Transaction of 
‘the Institute of British Architects, 

The noble President, in moving thanks to Professor Willis for this 
valuable addition to his discourse received with great gratification at 
Worcester, adverted to the pleasure with which he (Lord Lyttelton) had 
listenod to that Incid exposition of the History of the grent Architectural 
Monument of his county. ‘The learned Professor had invested it hence- 
forth with fresh intorest. The Society would warmly appreciate the kind- 
ness of Professor Willis, in consenting to bring before his archeological 
friends those supplementary details of his researches at Woreester, which 
had excited unusual interest amongst his professional friends at a’ recent 
meeting of the Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. W. W. B. Wexxz, M.P., gave a short aecount of the eclebrated 
Liyfr-du, ot Black Book of Caermarthen, which he brought for examina- 
tion. It had formerly been preserved at the Priory of St. John tho 
Evangelist at Cacrmarthen, but now forms part of the valuable Hengwrt 
‘collection of MSS. in Mr. Wynne’s possession. Mr. Duifus Hardy had 
confirmed the opinion of other able paleographors thet the MS. is in the 
writing of the twelfth century, and it is believed that this statement is 
confirmed by internal evidence. "'The volume contains a collection of Welsh 
Binry nslading ol, probably of contomporary date, addronsed to some 
of the ancient princes of Wales. Mr. Wynne supposes a large portion 
of the MS. to bo in the handwriting of 1 eslobrated bard named Cynddelw 
Brydydd Mawr. Mr. Wynne announced that the Llyfr-du would shortly 
be'published, under the cditorship of Me. W. F. Skene, in the ancient and 
modern Welsh with an English translation. Fac-siniles of some pages 
prepared by Mr. F. Netherelift for that publication were exhibited. Mr. 
‘Wynne brought also a licence of alienation of lands in Peniarth, Merioneth- 
shire, in the reign of Henry VIL.; and a document, temp. Henry V., 
under which his ancestors became possessed of estates at that place, 
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Antiquities aus Works af art EyhAbiter. 


By the Very Rev, Caxox Rook, D.D.—A. curious bronze ornament 
Jntely found in Flintshire it measures about 12 inch in length, by 1 
inch 5 on the upper side is a circular cruciform ornament, whielt may havo 
boon enameled. Tt had evidently boen used as a pendant, possibly of a 
talismanie character, and has alarge perforation at its upper end, apparently 
for suspension. A leaden seal, described hereafter, was found near the spot 
where this singular relie was brought to light, A’ similar object found in 
‘Merionethshire, and described as a ‘British amulet,” is figured Arch, 
Camb, vol fi p. 97, and in this Journal, vol. viii p. 219. 

By Sir Rovenok Monomsox, Diroctor of the Musoum of Practical 
Geology.—A bronze armlet, of vory unusual fashion, hore figured about 
























leas than the sizo of tho original, This object is penannular, tho 
extremities dilated, thinnor than tho other part of the hoop, and coarsely 
‘omamented with two rows of somewhat indistinct punctures on each of the 
flat broad ends. Tt was found with another bronzo armlot of smaller si 
about 1839, with portions of a human skeleton; it lay 3 fect doep in 
saatl, at Stoke Prior, Worcestershire. ‘Tho discovery oceurred in the 
formation of the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway. ‘Tho second armlet 
was porfectly plain, more massive and of greater brondth than that hero 
figured. Somo blocks of drossod sandstone, apparently vestiges of o 
Duilding, lay near the spot—See Allies’ Antigu. of Worcestershire, second 
edit, p. 111. ‘This relio, a typo, of which as it is believed no example had 
been noticed in this country, has been presented to the British Museum, 
‘There exists in tho collection there preserved a silver armilet ornamented with 
{impressed circles, which bears resomblance in goneral fashion to that found 
in Worcestershire ; it was obtained from the collection of the late Dr. 
Comarmond, of Lyons. 

By Mr. Eowoxp Warsnrox, F.8.A.—A. crucifix of German workman- 
ship, seulptured in wood, date sixteenth century ; it was purchased at Aix-la- 
‘Chapelle.— Also several rings and ring-brooches. Of the former, one of goldis, 
engraved with tho chanson or posy—Por.. Tovs . 1ovns.—Another, set with 
4 sapphire, as the shoulders chased with grifis’ heads —On the bone) of 
the third, probably of Florentine work, is a female head nielloed, and on 
‘the hoop a serollinsevibed ava wanta.—Lastly, an Italian ring of cinque- 
conto character retaining its original setting, a garnet.—A silver seal, 
device an escutcheon charged with » merchant's mark : legend—stertz¥ . 
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MAGISTRI PETRI *10NGx.—A silver ring-bréooh niclloed, with the legend— 
PISS * NAZARENYS “REX*1vDAEORVM. Tt was found in the old garden 
at Terregles, Dumfriesshire, and presented to Mr. Waterton by the Hon. M. 
©. Maxwell—Another silver brooch enriched with niello, obtained at 
Florenee in 1860 ; the hoop is three-edged, and bears the following mystic 
‘or cabalistio inscription on the upper side :— 

-PEEERA RIERA BRAYELAGAN, 

-PavaovopanTeraNt’ aLPira ET w. 
and, on the flat surface underneath— 

“PAOTVONO 010 00° or0KY. 

By Mr. . Sstpr Eoax.—A diptych and a crucifix sculptured in box- 
‘wood, both enclosing relies. 

By Colonel Leenoy, through Mr. Hewitt—Two wheel-lock pistols from 
the Museum at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich ; one being of the close of 
the sixteenth century, the other of the beginning of the seventeenth ; both 

ly ornamented with chasing and inlaid silver. ‘The ironwork also 
of one is damascened in gold and silver 5 the decorations on the stock are 
chiefly hunting and hawking subjects. Mr, Hewitt remarked, that probably 
these arms were not intended for war but for the ebase ; as an illustration 
of the use of such pistols in field sports, he placed before the meeting a 
detached wheel-lock, on which is engraved a mounted chasseur accompanied 
by his hounds ; his attendant on foot appears in the act of discharging a 
pistol, similar to ono of those exhibited, at a stag and hind which he had 
overtake 

By Mr. Octavius Moncax, M.P.—Three stool locks, remarkable 
examples of the serrurerie of Nuremberg in the fifteenth and’sixteenth 
centuries, enriched with elegant designs etched and engraved on the metal, 
‘The largest of these locks, of steel of the most perfect temper and work- 
mansbip, consists of not less than 159 distinct pieces.—A curious briquet 
or steel for striking a light, date sixteenth century. 

By Mr. W. J. Benxuanp Syitm.—An Asiatic sabre with European 
mounting ; the lado is covered with representations of bunting scenes, 
men and animals, including some of fabulous character, chased out of the 
solid steel. ‘This fine weapon was taken from an Affghan chief slain in 
fight. Blades thus decorated with figures, animals, &o., are rare.—An 
carly Asiatic matchlock pistol, from the collection of the late General 
Codrington ; also two daggers, called. fnttars, oramented with figures 
chased out of the solid metal. 

‘By Mr. F, Neruencurt.—A transcript of the “Magna Charta de 
Forestis,”” 9 Henry IIL, with a well-preserved impression of the Great Seal. 

‘By Mr. Groncz Wexrworru.—A document preserved amongst the 
exilences at Woolley Park, Yorkshire, and relating to a lease of the park 
‘of Croskeld near Oiley, in’ the West Riding of Yorkshire, now written 
Kirskill. Some curious partioulars concerning Oreskeld have already been 

‘en, through Mr. Wentworth's kindness, in this Journal, vol. xvii. p. 
80. "tte now pointed out that “Lamely,” where document previously 
given was dated, and which he had sought in vain to identify, is Lambley 
near Nottingham. Sir Ralph de Cromwell, who had possessions there held 
‘of the honor of Tickhill, was party to the following indenture dated at 
Lambley in 1353, and containing certain precautions for the preservation 
‘of woods in the ‘aforesaid park from injury by cattle placed therein on 
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“stent or otherwise, whereby the young growth after periodical euttin 
might be destroyed. ‘To this document is appended the seal of Sir Richat 
de Goldesburgh, the device being an eseutcheon charged with a cross pattée, 
fas described by Mr. Wentworth. ‘The instrument is as follows -— 
Coste endenture faite entre monsire Rauf de Cromwell chevaler, dune 
part, et monsire Richard de Goldesburgh chivaler, dautre part, temoigno 
que come Je dit monsire Richard soit. te dit monsire Rauf en 
rres desterlinges & paier A certeins jours, sicom plus pleinement en 
ipt de coo fait est contennz, ne purquant le dit monsire Rauf 
unto por lui et por ses exeentours que & quel hure que le dit, 
‘Richard Taco couperou avoraeaupé lo park do Creskald ox partio 














monsire 
de eco, que silo dit monsire Richard deinz les cink aunz procheina apres 


lo dit couper fait ne sure que le dit park soit brouneé por bestes gistez, 
zo por ses bestes propres, ne aubres, no destruit, que donques le dit escrt 
obligatorio perde sa force et de tut soit anientio, en qui mains quo il 
Aoviogno ; ot sideinz les cink aunz procheins avant dits apros le couper 
‘avant ditz en lo park avant dit bestes sefentagistes ou mises, porqui le dit 
ark soit destruiz et brouncez, ot les tendrons en ceo crossantz. pues et 
Bstote, cateae In dite obigacton en sa foree. Hn tesmiguenco de. quslos 
los partios avant ditz & cestes endentures entre changeablement 
lur seals. Dond & Lamely lo Vendredi Jendemain de lassension 
nour, lan du rogno lo roi Edward tierce puis le conquest vint 
soptisme.” (4.0, 1353.) 

By Mr. Laws L. Duutwry, M.P.—A fine oval medallion of Oliver 
Cromwell, in gilt bronze ; longth 4} inches, broadth 3 tho bust 
Tooke to tho fof tin in high relief; tho Protector is represented in 
‘armour, which, as well as. the ly finished ; the hair is long, 
Hanging orer the shicbeolar the folds of which, and also tho hair, aro 
vyory skilfully arranged. ‘The ground is matted with minuto dots, and the 
‘medallion has boon cast, and afterwards very finoly chased. According to 
tradition, it was given by the Proteotor to Colonel Nichol his socrotary, 
who died umarsed, and his propery, brary, and fects passed to his 
brother, on ancestor of the prosont possessor of the medallion. 

Muoiavas Suats.—By th Very Rev. Oaxox Roox, D,D.—Impression 
of a leaden matrix found lately on nowly ploughed land in the parish of 
‘Tromeitehion, near St. Beuno's Collogo, St. Asaph, whore it is now pre= 
servol, It is of circular form, diam. 14 inch ; the contral compartment, 
or fold of the seal within tho inscribed margin, is crossed by four lins, so 
1 to prosent a resembling a wheel with eight spokes. Lo 

" xvx(y)nict, On the reverse there was a small perforated 
wank for suspension. This seal has beon figured in the Archwologia 

I. ix. third series, p. 244, and two pedigrees are there given, 
Jn each of which a Teel ap Opa found about 4. 1400, ‘Tho sel 
appears, however, to be of an earlier period. It had been assigned to 
Ithel (velyn o Tal) in the twelfth century, but ho was son of Liowelyn 
Anedorchog.—Silver seal of oval form, measuring about 13 inch by rather 
more than three-quarters of an inch. ‘The device consists of the B. Virgin 
Joldng a iy in hor hand, wth the infant Saviour on her Tet arm, and 
standing under a tree which occupies the middle of the seal 
side of the tree is seon a man kneeling, with the following ins 
Dlack letter on w.seroll which issuos from his hands raised to 
Mater dei miserore mei. Date fifteenth century. 
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ROCHESTER CASTLE. 


[By tho Rov, CHARLES HENRY HARTSHORNE, 3.4. 


Tr would be an unnecessary claim upon the attention 
wore I to request it to the very early history of Rochester 
Castle. The events connected with the city during the 
Anglo-Saxon period, though possessing in themselves a 
peculiar interest, more particularly when considered with 
reference to the foundation of the Monastery of St. Andrew, 
and the various donations to the church belong, however, to 
a time that has not left us any memorial of an architectural 
character. hey will therefore receive but slight notice. 
‘The kings who flourished from the eighth to the eleventh 
contury made various grants to the church. ‘Their’ charters 
have been proserveil in a noble record that has been printed, 
and thus these proofs of their devotion have been made 
gonorally accessible. 

Tho first of these deeds is a grant from Eegborht King of 
Kent dated in the your 765, "It convoys, at tho request 
of Bishop Eardulf, and by the assent of Genberht, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to the former prelate the land within 
the walls of tho Castle of Hrofescester, with a small hamlet 
and two acres adjoining the broad road or strect, whose 
boundary is on the south of the same land? It would be 
merely conjectural to attempt fixing upon any particular 
spot as this, which is here so vaguely described. ‘The same 
difficulty exists in endeavouring to ascertain where all the 











» Read at the Annual Mooting of the Dug. Mon, vol. i. p- 166; Codex Dipl, 
Institute at Rostiester, July, 1803. vol ip. 13% 
2 exius Roffousis, BUit Hearn, p. 77; 
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lands given to the church by succeeding Anglo-Saxon kings 
was situated, Enough is it for the present outline of the 
earlier history of the castle, briefly to enumerate the dona- 
tions made to the Church of St. Andrew, and to its different 
bishops. 

‘Thus, in the year 788, a charter of Offa, King of the 
Mercians, conveys to the church six plough lands at Trotters- 
cliffe. These are stated to be given to the church of the Blessed 
Apostle, and to the Episcopality of the Castle which is 
called Hrofescester. The words Episcopium Castelli, although 
they may reasonably admit of this translation, when they 
become ‘thus literally rendered are but imperfectly under- 
stood, A passage adduced from Bede may help to make 
them more intelligible, and also show that they were signifi- 
cantly used. This historian, in speaking of the Synod held 
in the year 670, at Hertford, mentions amongst those eccle- 
siastics who were present, Putta, Bishop of the Castle of 
West Kent, called Rochester. Therefore it is manifest that 
in his time the Bishopric and the Castle of Rochester were 
held together. ‘The expressions  Episcopium Castelli quod 
nominatur Hrofescester,” and the “Episcopus Castelli Can- 
tuarioram quod dicitur Hrofescestir,” being intended to 
convey the idea of the union of spiritual and military autho- 
rity in the city where the Church of St. Andrew had been 
founded.* 

It is scarcely necessary to enter into a close examination 
of the word Lpiscopium, when taken in connection with the 
castle, Since it evidently means both episcopal residence 
within its walls, and the episcopal custody of the castle itself. 
Nor indeed would this passing digression have been intro- 
duced, had it not been for the purpose of showing how early 
the Bishops of Rochester used it for their residence. 

‘The position of Rochester on the Medway, and its lying 
on the great Roman Road from Dover to London, at once 
constituted it a most important position. Besides this, the 
site where the present castle is situated imparted to the city 
the additional advantages of command of the river, and 
natural strength. It must thus have always been from the 
days of Cxsar to the next conqueror of England a place of 





2 Bpiacopium Castel ray be sccopted in the same way as we speak of Rose 
Castle and Bishop Aukland. a Bs bso : 
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great utility, as will hereafter be scon, in protecting the 
Kingdom from invasion. 

A charter of King Offa, granted in the following year, 
789, gives one plough land to Bishop Weremund for the 
use of the church placed in the castle named Hrofescaester. 
‘The Church of St. Androw became subsequently enriched by 
donations of land in 811, by Coenwulf, King of the Mercians. 
It was enriched also by three endowments of a similar kind 
in different years, 842, $50, 855, by Athelwulf. In the last 
of them, thé Castle of Hrobi is again spoken of as being a 
boundary of his gift. 

There are numerous other instruments relating to the see, 
but as they make no allusion to the present castle, it would 
bo only a waste of time to notice them. Enough has been 
said to show that there is sufficient evidence to prove both 
the anciont existence of a castle at Rochester before the Con- ° 
qnest, and its immediate connection with the see founded by 
the piety of Ethelbert. 

There is now a considerable break in the history of the 
bishopric. It has continuously been followed for nearly two 
centuries and a half, but the line of succession of those enjo: 
ing it can no longer be traced with the same precision. 
During the interval clapsing between the death of Aithelwulf 
in 855, and the next mention of the castle, six Anglo-Saxon 
princes had enriched the monastery of St. Andrew, whilst 
they governed Wessex. ‘This embraces a period of rather 
more than two hundred years, and brings down the general 
history rather abruptly'to the time when Lanfrane sat at 
Canterbury, and William had nearly secured the conquest of 
England. * ‘The survey of Domesday shows that an exchange 
of land was made by the Conqueror and the Bishop of Bayeux. 
Odo received land at Aylesford as an equivalent for the site 
where William built his castle at Rochester.* 

In the year 1088 a great dissension avose amongst the 
English nobility in consequence of part of his Norman follow- 
ers favoring his own cause, whilst others, who were the more 
numerous party, were desirous of establishing Robert, Karl 
of Normandy, on the throne. The earls chief supporter was 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, This royal prelate was one of the 





4 Rybseopas otiam de Rouocestre pro tavtam do hue terra tenet quod 17s. dd, 
‘excambio terre in qua eastellom sedet, valot. Domosday, vol. i. p. 2b. 
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sons of Arlotta, the mother of the Conqueror, though by a 
different father. He espoused the cause of Robert, and 
exhorted him to lose no time in coming to England. In tho 
meanwhile he took the precaution to fortify Rochester. As 
‘soon as the earl was able he sent over a body of soldiers to 
his uncle, who placed them in charge of the city he had just 
secured, Eustace, Count of Boulogne and Robert de Belesme, 
persons of the highest rank, were immediately invested with 
‘the command.’ 

Odo had already shut himself up in Rochester with five 
hundred soldiers, where he anxiously awaited the arrival of 
the Duke of Normandy. William, however, anticipating the 
addition of fresh reinforcements, in the month of May invested 
the place with a considerable army. He erected, says Vitalis, 
two forts, and contrived to shut up the bishop so closely that 
all egress was impracticable, Robert did not personally come 
to the succour of his kinsman, nor indeed did he send him 
any further assistance. But there were several Normans in 
the besieging army who gave him all the aid in their powor, 
although it was not done openly through fear of the king, 
After the garrison had endured great privation, Odo sur 
rendered it, The Norman chronicler enters into a full 
description of the interview the besieged held with tho 
Conqueror after their submission, But it is unnecossary to 
ropeat an ideal convorsation given with such minutenoss.® 

Thus in the first year of William’s reign the City of 
Rochester fell into his hands, and it continued in the 
possession of the Crown until tho reign of Honry IT, who 
in 1126 made a grant of it to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. ‘This donation is the origin of many important ovonts 
connected with the history of tho castle, as will hereafter 
bo shown in the course of succeeding years, 

During the reign of Rufus, Lanfranc presided over the 
see of Canterbury. A long intimacy had existed betwixt 
the Primate and Gundulf, a monk of Bec. ‘This naturally led 
to the promotion of the latter on a favourable opportunity. 
Accordingly when the see of Rochester became vacant 
through the death of Arnost in 1076, Lanfrane recommended 
his friend to fill the vacant see. It would be neither suitable 
nor illustrative of the present subject to follow the actions that 


Flor, Wore, ub sano. Onder. Vital, 1 vill 0 
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have been so highly eulogised by Gundulf’s biographer. At 
Rochester he is chiefly known by the works he executed at 
his cathedral, He found it in a state of decay. He is said 
to have rebuilt it. Little, however, of his work exists at the 
present day. Although the evidence of his labours is scarcely 
perceptible, it can hardly be-doubted that his reputation as 
an architect was well deserved. He studied the comforts of 
his monks, having been one himself, and he increased their 
numbers. When he entered on his Bishopric there were not 
more than five, but at his decease he left more than sixty, 
who wore capable of reading and perfectly singing in the 
service of God. We are further told that he was exceedingly 
Knowing and efficient in masonry, so that he constructed a 
castle of stone at Rochester at his own cost. He built a 
hospital for lepers at Chatham ; and in 1090 founded and 
erected the Abbey of Malling. The keep adjoining it was 
also his work. The Textus Roffensis gives him the credit of 
superintending the erection of the White Tower in London.” 
‘The same authority aided by local tradition has assigned 
to him the equal honor of building the castle at Rochester. 
So generally indeod has he been reputed to be the architect 
of this magnificent structure, that it still retains the name 
of Gundulf's tower. There is not any notice of it in the 
Textus Roffensis. 

It is at all times a perplexing undertaking to reopen for 
investigation a subject which the concurrent voice of former 
generations has apparently settled. And it is also an unen- 
Viable duty to enter afresh upon the examination of a question 
that has been prejudged. But these difficulties are legitimate 
points for calm consideration, and reasoning can never be 
more profitably employed than when its powers are directed 
to ascertain on what grounds any historical statement depends, 
and how much of it is supported by actual truth. 

Now, upon reading the account that has beon written of the 
acts of Gundulf, it is very apparent that the great aim of his 
Diographer was to hold him up to the world as the leading 
spirit of his age, and as a prelate who was unusually endowed 








7 Hs et corti iter Gundulfarn rum, quam vio ip cap 
episcopum ef Ealmoram Anbonde Bure Fogite, ub eonoadat sl 
flomet tandonto ‘Doe Guaele aio qua rein Sane 
fis, ex prcepto regis Willoli aagal, ‘Andrew. “(Quod a opiscopus sata bane 
‘pracat gpert magna tarris Lownie, ot Yor concen." ‘Textun Hafonns p. 212. 
FRowpitatun faloe spud ipaura ame: Writ ia 1148, 
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swith practical wisdom, as well as saintly piety. He was the 
cherished correspondent of Anselm, and the beloved friend 
of Lanfranc. He had rebuilt his own cathedral from ruins, 
and he is also said to have constructed at the same place a 
castle of stone. Nor is it improbable’ that he built a struc- 
ture of this kind. But, upon perusing the account of the 
transactions that led to this latter work, it is perfectly clear 
that the building could not have been the one still bearing 
his name, ‘The mere fact of his agreeing to build a castle for 
the sum of sixty pounds in consideration of Rufus restoring 
to his church the Manor of Hedenham, in Buckinghamshire, 
is in itself sufficient ’ proof that the present keep, called 
Gundulf’s Tower cannot be the identical work alluded to. It 
may by way of istration simply be si in disprooh, cat 
the building could not possibly have been erected for so 
small a sum. Measure its size with Dover and Chilham,® 
and calculate the various sums expended on their erection,? 
and it will be seen how little sixty pounds produced in works 
‘upon those castles, whilst the tower at Rochester is larger 
than one and nearly as largo as the other, ‘There is, how- 
ever, other testimony adducible which more directly destroys 
Bishop Gundulf’s claim to the honor of building this magni- 
ficent fortress. I allude not now to the conclusions that 
must necessarily be drawn ftom its architectural character, 
since they will receive due attention when that part of the 
subject i8 considered ; but rathor that whilst the arguments 
deducible from the foregoing statements tend to invalidate, 
if indeed they do not quite contradict the legendary associ- 
ations connected with Gundulf’s fame as a military architect, 
there is also another notice on record relating to’ the castle 
of Rochester, in which the name of its real builder is dis- 
closed. 

The most valuable work relating to the early history of the 
see of Canterbury is the chronicle written by Gervase. He 
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was a sacristan in the church and both personally witnessed 
its conflagration, and subsequently watched the ‘progress of 
its rebuilding. In addition to the important description he 
has left of these events, he has written the history of the 
archbishops. The lives of those who governed the see immo- 
diately about his own time are naturally worthy of all confi- 
dence, since he would be well acquainted with the transactions 
in which they were engaged. This writer was also present 
at the dedication of Archbishop William’s new church in 
1130, and thus lived as his contemporary. He speaks of him 
in his biographical sketch as having crowned Stephen, and 
in other terms as standing high in the king's favor. In 
proof of this he tells us that at the archbishop’s instigation 
ho gave and confirmed to the Church of Canterbury and to 
William, the archbishop, the castle that was in the city of 
Rochester, where the same archbishop built an extremely 
Deautiful tower. This valuable passage is conclusive, and 
removes all doubt of its author from dispute? , 

The time when William de Corbeuil occupiéd the Primacy 
extended from 1123 to 1139. Therefore from this evidence 
the keep must have been erected during this interval of six- 
teen years, The continuation of Florence of Worcester enables 
us to fix the date of this magnificent structure a little more 
closely, by three years. This narrative is confirmatory of that 
of Gervase, He says, under the year 1126, that the king by 
the advice of his barons, granted to the Church of Canterbury, 
to William de Corbeuil, the archbishop, and his successors, the 
perpetual custody and constableship of the Castle of « Hrofi,” 
‘with permission to make within it a defence or tower such as 
he liked, and to hold and guard it for ever ; and that the 
soldiers stationed in the castle should have free entrance and 
egress according as their turns required. Also that they 
should render security to the king for the same castle. This 
fixes the erection between 1126 and 1139. 

‘This is the first time there is any mention made of it as a 
direct tenure under the Crown. It may be observed, too, from 
the wording of this royal grant, that no regular fortress or 
tower had been erected up to that time. Archbishop William 
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obtained a privilege that had not been granted to Gundulf. 
‘This prelate, according to the same chronicler, had already 
boon dead eighteen years, which again disposes of the claims 
that have been advanced on behalf of this bishop being its 
builder, ‘The regard of posterity will rather be due to him 
as an ecclesiastical than as a military architect. 

‘The custody of the castle thus in'1126 transferred to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at once terminates all its eonnec- 
tion with the see of Rochester, This is affirmatively proved 
by tho official transaction just spoken of. It may still further 
be demonstrated by the entire omission of all mention of it 

* in the subsequent documents which relate to the history both 
of the bishopric and the city. In illustration of this it may 
be observed that the castle is not named in the charter 
granted by Henry I, nor in that of Stephen ; nor in the first 
granted by Henry II., which gives protection to the monks 
after the conflagration of their church. ‘The chartor confir- 
matory of their privileges ceded by the same monarch, 
expressly frees them from all labor upon the castle, an 
exemption which could only emanate from the Crown in 
favor of those who were feudally bound to perform services 
in its own defence. Upon the same point the charter of 
Richard is equally silent. Again, had the castle appertained 
to tho see in the reign of John, it would not have been 
exempted from that careful valuation of the episcopal manors 
which was then taken, Nor again under a taxation in the 
20th of Edward I. would it have been excepted.* 

The error of making Gundulf the builder of the present 
castle was an easy one for superficial inquirers to commit, 
Tt may thus be explained. Gunduif’s fame as an architect 
had been established by his actual works upon the church or 
Cathedral of St. Andrew. He had been spoken of by his 
biographer as the constructor of a castle of stone at Rochester, 
and consequently the erection of the one existing was thought 
to be the work of his well known ability. Tho munificent 
outlay he made on the cathedral added weight to the current 

sory, whilst the fact that he had ever built any castle at 

Rochester, made the tradition popular that the one now 

existing was the identical structure. ‘The notice taken of his 
skill in masonry by the anonymous author of his life was 
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accessible in the extracts printed in the Registrum Roffense. 
The acts of the Metropolitans written by Gervase and the 
chronicle of Florence of Worcester were less easy to be con- 
sulted by the general reader, and thus William de Corbeuil 
became deprived of that renown which the erection of so 
magnificent a tower entitles him to receive, 

Thaye hitherto pursued these researches into the history 
of Rochester Castle by the assistance of such charters and 
annals as have been preserved. They are sufficient to esta~ 
blish Archbishop William’s claims, without any examination 
of the architectural character of the keep itself. Yet this 
will necessarily follow when the present purely historical part 
of the subject has been completed. 

Before the features of the keep itself are brought in review, 
there are records of a different kind to those just used which 
require to be noticed, ‘This is essential to the present inquiry, 
because whilst they open an entirely fresh branch of it for 
elucidation, they also furnish us with a few new facts. The 
earliest entries I shall notice have never been considered, and 
one particular document, the latest of any value, though 
printed, has not been specifically applied to the structure it 
80 well illustrates. 

In order to obtain every information that could be brought 
to bear on the history of this truly imposing monument, I 
have made a careful search through such records kept 
under the custody of the Master of the Rolls as would be 
likely to cast upon it any light. It need scarcely be stated 
that’after Domesday Book, the most important materials for 
the carly history of the kingdom are to be found in that 
yenerable record called the Great Roll of the Exchequer. 
It has been examined from the 31st_year of Henry 1, to 
the close of the reign of Richard I. Not continuously, 
because the Rolls are lost from the year 1130 until 1155, but 
from this time until 1199, which embraces a period of forty- 
four years. ‘The result of this search is more readily given 
than’ the attention it required. It may be a tedious, yet it 
is always a most instructive pursuit, every few words as they 
Decome extended expressing new information. On a recent 
oceasion the search became the means of completely esta- 
Dlishing the date when the castles of Canterbury and Chil- 
ham were erected, together with their cost. With respect to 
these buildings as well as Dover thero is every information 
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that can be desired. Had Rochester Castle always remained 
in the hands of the Crown, the expense of its erection and 
repairs would have been returned on the Pipe Roll with the 
most scrupulous exactness. It has, however, been shown, 
that in 1126 Henry I. granted it to William de Corbeuil, 
and, therefore, the expenditure upon the building was not 
entered on the Roll of the Sheriff of Kent, but was returned 
by the treasurer of the see to the Archbishop of Can- 
torbury. 

Yet, fortuitously, as it were, it happens, that in the 
thirteonth year (1167), the sheriff returns as small an outlay 
upon the castle as four mares. Having seen it bestowed on 
the Archbishopric, we naturally ask why this charge should 
occur, And the question is more pressingly repeated when 
it is discovered that a further sum of fifteen pounds was 
spent in works upon it in the twenticth year of the ,samo 
roign (1174). The difficulty may thus readily be solved. 
A large fluctuating revenue accrued to the Crown upon the 
vacaney of any Bishopric or Religious House that was of 
royal foundation, When a prelate or an abbot died, the 
king usually took the temporalities into his own hands, and 
he received the profits until the vacancy was filled up. When 
once these possessions had been seised into the king’s hands, 
the ecclesiastic who succeeded could not enter upon his 
dignity till he had obtained a writ of restitution, The law 
continues in force to the present day, though its abuse is 
done away, These receipts of the Crown were purely casual, 
but they added considerably to the Royal revenue, The 
history of every see can furnish numerous instances of its 
‘temporalities being thus diverted to secular purposes ; from 
‘the reign of Rufus, who seized Gundulf’s manor of Heden- 
ham _in Buckinghamshire, till that of Elizabeth, who kept 
the Bishopric of Ely vacant for nineteen years that sho 
might receive its income.t 

It has just been noticed that in 1167 an outlay was made 
on the Castle. It was then seised in the King’s hands, 
‘The temporalities of Becket having been under avoidance 
from the year 1164, and so the profits of the see remained 
under the appointed custodes until 1174, when Richard, his 
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successor, was consecrated Archbishop. During these ten 
years, therefore, the Castle of Rochester being in the hands 
of the Crown, the expenses of its repairs were entered by 
the Sheriff of the County, who was the official custos of the 
see, upon the Great Roll of the Pipes There is no other 
entry of value upon it pertinent to our present inguiry, 
during the remainder of the reign. 

In the third year of Richard I. (1192) we meet with the 
following notice: “In garrisoning the Castle of Rochester to 
Hugh de Bosco,” a sum not legible, “and to the same for a 
hundred seams of corn, and a hundred of rye, and fifty of 
oats, and for a hundred pigs and forty cows for vietualling 
the aforesaid castle, 47/. 16s. 8d.” In the following year 
there occurs an entry of the same constable for works upon 
it, and for its defence, 207. And again in the next year, he 
is paid 142, for the custody of Rochester Castle. How are 
these entries to be explained after the castle had been 
granted to William Corbeuil and his successors? on the 
grounds already adverted to. The see of Canterbury was 
now again vacant. Close upon this time, Fitzwalter died, 
and Langton his successor was not appointed till the eighth 
or ninth year of King John’s reign (1207). ‘The Bishopric 
of Rochester was also vacant by the death of Gilbert de 
Glanville in 31 Henry II. (1185), and lay in the hands of 
the Crown till 16 John (1215) ; therefore, the Sheriff of 
Kent being the official custos, the repairs and issues of the 
castle were under his care. 

The last entry. of Richard’s reign relating to it, is an out- 
lay in 1197 of a hundred and eighteen shillings for works 
upon the drawbridge. The Chancellor's Roll of the third 
of John also notices slight works upon the castle. 

One of the inferences suggested by these facts is that from 
the year 1192 to 1202 the Castle of Rochester was again in 
the hands of the Crown, and it so continued until it was 
‘once more ceded to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was Stephen Langton. 
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At the close of John’s reign it again took a prominent 
place in history, since at this time the well-known confede- 
racy of the English Barons was formed, which more than 
any other event in the British annals, has contributed to our 
national greatness. 

‘The importance of securing Rochester Castle was so ap- 
parent that the Barons had sworn that whenever it should 
be besieged they would use their utmost endeavours to relieve 
it, William de Albini had been invested with the command, 
and, in fulfilment of their promises, when hostilities com. 
monced, they marched as far as Dartford from London to its 
sui The King had, however, previously seized upon the 

rincipal avenues Ieading to it, and broken down all the 
Trigg so that the garrison had only their own resolution 
and courage to depend upon. They had little moro than 
walls to protect them ; not even weapons sufficient for their 
defence, After a protracted siege of three months it fell 
into the King’s hands. 

If the besieged had suffered much from want of provisions, 
John had also found the attack troublesome and expensive. 
He was so exasperated at tho endurance of the garrison, 
that when he gained its possession he threatened to hang 
overy one within its walls. But the suggestion that was 
made to him that this would bring retribution upon his own 
knights if they were takon, eaused him to desist from enrry- 
ing his intentions into effect. He consequently sent William 
de Albini and some of his principal supporters as prisoners 
to Corfe, But so numerous were the State prisoners at this 
time, that the Close Rolls have various entries showing the 
necessity that existed for providing accommodation for them, 
‘Thus, while De Albini was sent to Corfe, because its remote- 

. hess made it a place of grontor security, prisonors of less 
importance already confined there, were transferred to other 
strongholds. ‘The same policy was shown by Edward I, 
who incarcerated some of the Welsh leaders in the Castles 
of Scarborough and Bamborough. 

Concerning all the events of ‘the baronial confederacy, the 
Close Rolls give the fullest information—information so in- 
teresting and so varied that their perusal makes us as it 
wore eye witnesses of everything that happened. ‘The 
capture of the castle, thus so briefly related, involved more 
important consequences than aro at first sight apparent. It 
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was more than a common siege, and the results of William 
de Albini’s noble resistance are impressed on our institutions. 
By this siege, the King, it is true, gained the credit of a vic- 
tory, but it was only a brief and illusory triumph. His 
energies had become weakened by the endurance of the gar- 
rison, His hold of the people’s attachment was severed. 
‘The nobility had universally cast off their allegiance. The 
fall of Rochester, in fact, warned the barons of the strong 
necessity that existed for entering into a closer compact 
with each other for their defence. It proved to them the 
need of vigorous and united exertions. Therefore to this 
event may be assigned the arrays marshalled at Brackley 
and Stamford. Hostile gatherings, which, in their turn, im- 
mediately led to the more important one that established the 
capitulation of Runnimede. 

In this manner did the noble resistance of De Albini 
farther the growing power of the aristocracy over the Crown. 
Thus, too, did it cause the extension of public rights. It 
effected even more than this, since it was the immediate 
origin of that Great Charter to which, under Providence, 
England is indebted for its Constitutional progress, and for 
the spirit of rational liberty which breathes through its insti- 
tutions. 

With no ordinary interest, then, shall we look upon a 
building thus inseparably linked with the memory of these 
momentous events. It rises before our eyes as a grand 
though dishonored pile, still displaying the skilfulness of 
architectural genius, and commended to our protection by 
the voice of hoar antiquity, but even deserving still more 
regard as a venerable landmark of history. Yet these 
natural feelings of admiration of a structure in itself so vast 
and impressive, will but feebly contrast with the emotions it 
yaises in the mind, when it is further considered as the ad- 
vanced bulwark of constitutional liberty, and as a monument 
bringing vividly to remembrance the most important struggle 
in which Englishmen have ever been engaged. 

The nation itself did not perceive the benefits which in 
after ages were destined to flow from the Charter. Like a 
spring silently issuing from a secret cavern of the. earth, 
ignorant of its future course as well as of the various tribu- 
taries that will increase its strength ere its waters are 
mingled with the sea, so were the consequences of the 
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united movement of the barons unobserved at the moment 
by its authors. Nor, with all our constitutional advance- 
ment, and oxalted as we are by its provisions, can it be said 
that the whole of the benefits springing from Magna Charta 
have as yet been received, since English freedom, like the oak 
of our native soil, takes centuries to bring it to maturity. 

But I am wandering too far from the subject immediately 
under notice, Yet Ihave felt that it was a fit opportunity 
to allude to the effects produced by this long siege of 
Rochester Castle. I have also conceived that if Bishop 
Gundulf may have received honour for the execution of 
works built by others, it was but an act of justice to mention 
the patriotic oxertions of De Albini. His name ought to be 
hold equally dear by the citizens of Rochester, since by his 
gallant dofence of the castle he helped to secure their common 
Tibertios. He stood in the front of danger and risked every- 
thing for their rights. Nor, whilst thus so faintly descanting 
upon his valor, his endurance, and disregard of life, should 
our reverential gratitude be forgotten towards that on- 
lightened prelate, Stephen Langton, who resolutely aided the 
popular cause, and placed him in command of the citadel. 

Although the barons had compelled John to recognise 
their liberties, they were still in a very insecure state. Ex- 
cept London, they had ouly one placo of defence remaining. 
In the danger that lay before them, they saw that their ruin 
was inevitable if they dopended merely on their own forces. 
In such a dilemma they invited the assistance of Louis’ of 
France, and even offered him the crown of England. On 
the 21st of May, 1216, the young prince landed at Dover. 
Ho made an inoffoctual attempt to gain the castle, but with 
this exception speedily became master of the county of 
Kent. Rochester fell to him on the 30th of May. John 
died in about five months afterwards. The footing Louis had 
gained in England was but of short duration, so that in the 
following year he made peace on honorable terms and quitted 
England. 

Rochester Castle, which had fallen voluntarily into his 
power, now again became transferred to the Crown. It 
belonged to it uninterruptedly through several succeeding 
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reigns. It comes before us once more in history, but its 
great importance was past. 

Tn 1226 and 1227 the Clause Rolls exhibit rather large 
sums expended by the Royal precept upon the construction 
of mangonels and petrarie, as well as for a bretache and 
drawbridge on the south side of the castle. Another writ 
from the Crown orders the part that was ruinous in the 
keep to be repaired as well as the gutters of the hall. 

After an interval of nearly half a century, the Castle of 
Rochester again becomes prominent in English history. The 
discontent of the barons had deprived Henry III. of many 
of his castles. These, by the consent of the insurgents, had 
been placed under the command of Simon de Montfort. He 
had successively defended on their behalf Kenilworth and 
Northampton ; both of them had, however, been taken by 
the Royal forces, He was still in the year 1264 master of 
the counties round London, as well as of all their fortresses, 
with the exception of Rochester. This was in the keeping 
of Earl Warren for the Crown. Tho Earl of Arundel, 
Rogor de Leyburne, and others of the nobility had fied thither 
with their forces to defend it against the insurgent party.” 

Simon de Montfort marched out of London to attack it. 
But on his arvival he found the bridge over the Medway 
broken down, and a palisade made beyond it on the side next 
the city. In its defence Roger de Leyburne was wounded. 
Notwithstanding the skill evinced by the earl in his method 
of attack, he was shortly obliged to raise the siege, so that 
he might concentrate all his forces for a more urgent oc- 
casion, and, as the fortune of war decreed, for a victory over 
Henry at Lewes. 

A document has been preserved which affords consider- 
able information about the particular time when the siege of 
Rochester commenced. It also throws a good deal of light 
upon the social habits of the time, giving a history of the 
domestic economy of Roger de Leyburne, one of the leading 
Knights then in the castle. ‘This document, which is amongst 
the Public Records, is entitled “Compotus Rogeri de Ley- 
burne,” and relates to the forty-cighth year of Henry IiI. 
Ishall not enter into such a detailed examination of these 
accounts as they deserve, because the Record is not only too 
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long for the present occasion, but also because the contents 
will more appropriately receive express attention hereafter. 

Some of its entries, however, are immediately applicable 
to our present subject, and I will proceed to notice them. 
Tt appears that Karl Warren and William de Braose came 
to the Castle of Rochester on the Wednesday after Palm 
Sunday, and that the attack upon it commenced on the 
following day. On the Saturday after Easter, the barons 
departed from the Castle, and on the Tuesday following 
Earl Warren left it. This roll farther states that on the 
return of the king from the battle of Lewes, he came to 
Rochester, when he ordered the Constable of the Tower of 
the same ‘place, and others being in the samo, by Roger de 
Leyburne, to give up the Tower to the Harl of Leicester ; 
which, according to the aforesaid precopt, they obeyed. 
‘This cession of tho Castle was in conformity with the Mise 
of Lewes, which decreed that the barons should have tho 
custody of the Royal fortresses, After tho king’s power 
had been restored hy the battle of Evesham and the sieges 
of Kenilworth and Northampton, constables were again 
appointed to hold it for the Crown; and under their 
government it continued, without further changes, for a 
period of three conturies, when, in 1610, James I. granted 
it to Sir Anthony Weldon, 

Sufficient reasons have been already assigned for attribut- 
ing the erection of the Keep to William de Corbeuil, Arch- 
Dishop of Canterbury. It now becomes necessary to draw 
attention to the building in its present condition, to speak 
of the changes it has undergone, and of the expenses 
incurred in its reparation, And hero, in the very outset, it 
may be stated, that history and architecture are so naturally 
allied, that whilst they lend mutual assistance in investi- 
gations like the present, they can neither ever be severed, 
nor will they be found contradicting each other. Whilst its 
buildings are the visible history of a country, history itself 
takes a fresh existence from the light they cast upon it. 
Indeed, these two studies are so firmly united, that they 
may be considered identical. They present such equal 
marks of value that it is difficult to pronounce which is 
entitled to the pre-ominenee ; or, again, which ought to win 
the highest confidence. Whilst history speaks to us with 
the quiet voice of time, the architecture of a building is the 
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evidence of its truth. The facts revealed by the one are 
confirmed by the other, and when an account is slight, 
imperfect, or obscure; when even we have the disadvantage 
of not possessing any information whatever; when the 
charters and the chronicles are put aside, the records rolled 
up, and all the volumes that have been consulted replaced 
on their shelves as conveying no information, the architecture 
of a building adduces absolute evidence. Its mode of con- 
struction, its peculiar masonry, or its characteristic mouldings, 
faithfully supply the place of written testimony. So clearly, 
indeed, ‘are these various tests discernible, that they are 
capable of supplying the place of- other authority, whilst 
they also constitute an independent and additional historic 
‘This will be at once illustrated in the structure under 





We have had before us, for example, two dates, between 
which the erection of the castle was undoubtedly executed. 
Tt embraces a period of thirteen years. In 1126 Henry II. 
granted Rochester to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; in 
1139 the same prelate died. It is probably impossible to 
determine the year of its erection more closely. For since 
the very year is not recorded, the style of the building does 
not supply the means of arriving at it with more exactness. 
The mouldings round the doors and windows of the Castle 
at once remove all speculation about its age being earlier 
than these years. It is true that architectural works in 
Kent would be naturally a little in advance of all other 
counties. Norman architects would be employed, and they 
would introduce the latest forms. But this will not sufficiently 
explain features in themselves irreconcileable with contem- 
porary analogies. Attempting to make Bishop Gundulf the 
buildér of the present Castle on such presumptive com- 
parisons as this, will at once involve the question in such 
contradictions that no amount of ingenuity can reconcile 
them. 

The Castle once erected, it seems to have required, com- 
aratively speaking, but little outlay upon it for many years, 
it sustained injury during the time it was held against John, 

which explains the necessity of issuing precepts to the 
Sheriff of Kent in the years 1222, 1223, 1226, and 1227. 
‘A portion of the money thus expended in these years was 
not unlikely to be laid out upon the south-east angle of the 
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Keep, the greater portion of which appears to have been 
re-built, As this part is much hidden by ivy, it is, however, 
difficult to soe at what particular time its reconstruction was 
effected, Tt may.even have been done as late as 1369, when, 
as will be shorily stated more fully, a considerable expon- 
diture was inewred. 

‘This military structure presents nothing dissimilar to other 
Norman Castles. It comprised the Keep, soventy feet square, 
rected as usual on the highest ground. This was encircled 
with a lofiy wall, and with a deep fosse on the greater part 
of its outside. Notice has already been made of the expense 
of a bretache, or wooden tower in advance, as well as of a 
drawbridge. ‘There were also other buildings erected within 
the court, such as a great hall, a chapel, and offices of various 
descriptions. An inquisition taken in the 3rd of Edward I. 
supplies additional information as to its original state, ‘The 
jury declare that when Hugo de Blytho and Simon Potyn 
cauised work to be dono upon the Tower of the Castle of 
Rochester, they paid.» hundred shillings, and. that they 
spent more when Reginald de Cobham was Sheriff of Kent 
and Constable of the Castle. ‘The value of this entry seems 
to be that it shows that the reparation or re-building of the 
south-cast angle of the Keep, may have been done under 
their directions, and just provious to the year 12758 The 
inquisition also gives the following facts, ‘That tho Earl 
do Warren and Hoger de Leyburne were in the Caatle during 
tho war, and burnt the King’s Hall there, John Potyn also 
unroofed the chamber of tho hall, and took off 3000 tiles, 
and the said John robbed it of lead, He also had the 
materials of a cortain oriol. Other dilapidations were dis- 
covered, but as they do not givo any information about the 
buildings, they do not require attontion. 

It is not until the 29th of Edward III. that any notice is 
again met with relating to the building. Tn this year (1356) 
ait of inquiry was ‘sued to ascertain ita dolocta, Tei 
howover, more than doubtful whether they were attended to 
at that time, ‘Twelve years later the Castle had become so 
much out of repair that a large outlay was necessary. ‘The 
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Roll of Accounts relating to operations thon carried on has 
been preserved. As this document has been printed in the 
Archiologia Cantiana (vol. ii, p. 11—181), it will be un- 
necessary to recapitulate the items, It informs us that the 
works carried out in the 41st and 42nd years of Edward IIL, 
1367-68, were under the direction of the Prior of Rochester 
(John de Hertlip). The building was evidently greatly in 
want of repair, as ho charges himself in his statement 
with 1208/. 15s. 4d., which he received on account. 

This document is interesting from the description it gives 
of implements and materials that were employed, and sup- 
plies many architectural terms in use at the period. 

‘A later document has been preserved showing that opera- 
tions were carried on in the 6th year of Richard II, under 
the supervision of Wm. Basynges, Master of the Hospital 
at Strood.’ 

In the account of works in the 41st and 42nd years of 
Edward IIL, frequent mention is made of the new tower. 
This cannot mean the Keep, and must therefore refer to 
some tower that has since perished. Iam inclined to con- 
sider that the document chiefly relates to the south side of 
the enclosure of the Castle, where the whole of the existing 
buildings are of this period. 


* Accounts 1 and 2 Ric. IIL 863, 1 Pro coopertura Novw Tursis Castri 
10. predicti, 654. 


ON EPISCOPAL RINGS, 
Dy BDMUND WATERTON, K.Ch, PSA, PEAS, SRILA, 


Tur ring is one of the most ancient of the episcopal 
insignia, ‘The history of Episcopal Rings presents many 
intoresting details, I propose to treat of the subject under 
the following heads :— 

1. The ancient uso of the ring ; 

u. Its fashion ; 

mt, The blessing of the ring ; 

1v. How the ring was conferred ; 

vy. How it was worn 

yi. The mystical signification attached to it by various 
ecclesiastical writers. 

1. The uso of the ring for a bishop is of very ancient 
date. The Pope, when promoted to the see of St. Peter, 
being already invested with the episcopal insignia, does not 
receive a ring; but if, as it sometimes happens, the Pope- 
elect is not a bishop, he is consecrated prior to his coronation 
as Supreme Pontiff, and receives the ring with the usual 
formula, except that the consecrating cardinal kisses his 
hand after investing him with the ring. 

‘Avinghi statos that the ring of St. Caius (283-296) was 
found in his tomb:—* Intra sopulchram tria Diocletiani 
Imperatoris numismata, sub quo coronatus fuerat, et Sanc- 
tissimi Pontificis annulus adinventatus est.” * 

In 511 the Council of Orleans makes mention of th 
rescript of Olodovicus, wherein he promises to leave cor 
tain captives at the disposition of the Gallican bishops, 
“si yestras epistolas de anzlo vestro signatas sic ad nos 
dirigatis.”? The Sactamental of St. Gregory the Great, 
A.D. 590, prescribes for a bishop the use of the ring and pas- 
toral ‘The fourth Council of Toledo, held in 633, 
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appoints that a bishop condemned by one Council, and after- 
wards found innocent by another, shall be restored to his 
dignity by receiving back his ring.” 

In the tomb of St. Birinus, Bishop of Dorchester, who 
died in 640, a gold ring was found A ring was also found 
in the coffin of St. John of Beverley, who died in 721, when 
his body was translated about 1037. 

ut. The fashion of the episcopal ring. 

Prior to the eleventh century very many if not all of the 
episcopal rings were signets ; for, before that time, large 
official seals were not in general use. Each bishop seems to 
have chosen the subject to be engraved on his ring, at plea 
sure, St. Augustine, in one of his letters, mentions that he 
sealed it with his ring, “qui exprimit faciem hominis atten. 
dentis in latus;”* and the precept of Clodovicus to the 
bishops, to which I have referred, requires their replies to 
be sealed with their rings. One of those to whom this 
precept was addressed was Avitus, Archbishop of Vionne.? 
Writing to Apollinaris, Bishop of Valence, he begs him to 
send the seal or signet (signatorium) which he had promised, 
made in such a way, “ut anulo ferreo et admodum tenui, 
yelut concurrentibus in se delphinulis concludendo, sigilli 
duplicis forma geminis cardinulis inseratur.”® And, refer- 
ring to the subject which was to be engraved on the bezel, 
he adds :—*Si queras quid insculpendum sigillo, signum 
monogrammatis mei per gyrum scripti nominis legatur 
indicio.” ‘These monograms were called sil, which Nicolai, 
in his treatise de Siglis veterum, defines as “compendia 
literarum, cum una vel due liters pro integra voce pluribus 
literis constante ponerentur.”® 

In the early days of Christianity, bishops sealed with their 
rings the profession of faith which the neophytes made in 
writing : they also scaled their pastoral letters. 

Ebrogislaus, Bishop of Meaux in 660, wore in his ring an 
intaglio representing St. Paul, the first hermit, on his knees 
before the erucifix, and above his head the crow by which 
he was miraculously fed.t 

In conformity to a decree of St. Sergius I. (687-701) 





4 Spm, Toby, 21. # Fp." 78, quoted by Mébillon ut 
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the bishops of France and Spain used to seal up the bap- 
tismal fonts with their rings, from the beginning of Lent to 
Holy Saturday.? 

¥rom ancient documents it would appear that sometimes 
bishops called their rings the “annuli eclesie.” David, 
Bishop of Benevento in the time of Charlemagne, issued a 
mandate ending as follows :—“Annulo sanctze nostre Keclesice 
firmavimus roborandum.”* In 862, Rathbodus, Bishop of 
‘Proves, writes thus :—" Hane epistolam Graveis litteris, hine, 
inde, munire decrevimus, et annulo Ecclesi@ nostre bullare 
consuimus.” * 

In 985, Popo John XVI. sealed-with his ring the con- 
firmation of the decree made by the Council of Mayence in 
favor of the monks of Corvey, in Saxony.® 

‘These quotations are suilicient to prove that, until the 
eleventh century, the bishops used their rings as signets ; 
but we must not infer that every episcopal ring was a signet, 
It is probable that each bishoy had, a large jeweled ring to 
use when pontificating. Only one Anglo-Saxon episcopal 
ring is believed to exist in England, and it presents quite a 
different type. This is the celebrated gold nielloed ring 
bearing the name of Alhstan, and supposod to have belonged 
to the prelate of that name, Bishop of Sherborne 824 to 867. 





ig. 2. Gold Ring, tnstbed withthe nam6 ALIISTAN, 
‘nthe Oeton Bund Waterton, 204,75. 


It is now in my dactyliotheca, and it is here figured (seo 
woodcut, fig. 1). 

In the will of Riculphus, Bishop of Perpignan, 915, men- 
tion is made of a ring with precious stones. In 1194 the 


2 Given in tho xvii, Connell of Toledo, ¢ Sirmund, Cone, Gall. 
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fashion of the episcopal ring was definitively settled by 
Innocent IIL, who ordained that it should be of gold, solid, 
and set with a precious stone on which nothing was to be 
cut :—“Annulus ex auro puro solide conflatus palam habeat 
cum gomma in qua nihil -sculpti esse debet.”? In the 
thirteenth century many of the episcopal rings were of very 
rude fashion, frequently in almost literal conformity with 
the prescript of Innocent IL, without regard to shape or 
clegance. ‘The stone was set just as it was found, merely 
having the surface polished, and the shape of the bezel was 
adapted to the gem. Of a remarkable ring of this deserip- 
tion, found in Winchester Cathedral, we are enabled, by the 
Kindness of Mr. R. H. Smith, Curator of the Kensington 
Mnseum, to give the accompanying representation (woodcut, 
fig 2.) ‘In my collection there are three good examples 
of the period. Sometimes the goldsmiths seem to have 
availed themselves of an antique gem, which may have been 
originally used either in a necklace or bracelet. ‘There is 
a remarkable example in my series; it is a gold ring, 
with a pierced sapphire set a griffs. Robert, Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, in the reign of Edward I, had a 
ring set'with a pierced ruby, as we learn from the following 
entry in one of the Wardrobe Books of that monarch :— 
“Anulus auri cum rubetto perforato, qui fuit Roberti 
Coventrensis et Lichfeldensis Episcopi.”® 

There is also in my collection & curious episcopal ring of 
the latter part of the twelfth century, which is here figured 
(sce woodcuts, fig. 8). It was found in 1856, about six miles 
from Oxford. In general design it resembles that above 
mentioned ; it is, however, of purer gold, and the bezel set 
with a fine antique plasma bust of a female. We have proof 
that cameos were worn in episcopal rings. In the list of 
rings and precious stones collected by Henry III. for the 
shrine of St, Edward in Westminster Abbey, there is enume- 
rated :—* j ckamah in uno annulo pontificali.”® I consider 
the gem in the ring found near Oxford to have been intended 
to represent either our Blessed Lady or some female saint. 
We know that during the middlo ages the glyptic art had 
declined very much, and that from their fancied assimi- 
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lation antique gems were occasionally used for devout 
subjects. ‘Thus the monks of Durham converted an antique 
intaglio of Jupiter Tonans into the “Caput Sancti Os- 
waldi.” * 


The Wardrobe Book of 28th Edward I. contains several 
entries relating to episcopal rings, which will be found 
appended to this memoir. St. Dunstan, who was celebrated 
asa worker in metals, seems to have made rings; possibly 
the following entry in the Liber Garderobw may refer to 
that which had been worn by himself :—* Unus annulus 
auri cum saphiro, qui fuit de fabricé Sancti Dunstani, ut 
credebatur.” * 

During the latter part of the thirteenth contury the large 
episcopal rings were enriched by the addition of precious 
stones which were sot around the principal one. Thus, in 
the Wardrobe Book there is the following entry :—* Anulus 
auri cum quatuor rubettis magnis qui fuit Fratris J. de 
Peccham nuper Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi.”* He died 
in 1292, 

Dart, in his History of Canterbury, gives an Inventory of 
the Ornamenta Ecclesiastica, taken in 1315. One of the 
annuli pontificales was of elaborate character, and is thus 
described :—“ Annulus quadratus magnus cum smaragdine 
oblongo, et quatuor pramis, et quatuor garnettis.” ~The 
others had sapphires surrounded by smaller gems. One of 
these rings was set-—* cum sapphiro nigro in quatuor eram- 
ponibus ex omni parte diseoperto.” 

‘The precious stones proferred for episcopal rings appear 
to have been the sapphire and the ruby. Mention occurs also 
of the balass-ruby, the emerald, the topaz, the turquoise, the 
chalcedony, and, as accessories, pearls and garnets, Some- 
times these gems were of great value. John Stephen 
Durantus observes that a bishop's ring should be made of 
pure gold, solid, set with a very valuable stone,—cum gemmd 
pretiosiori.’® Another ring in my series is an exceedingly 
beautiful specimen of an “annulus pontificalis magnus” 
it is one of the finest medieval rings known to me. (See 





2 See Bary Wills, p. 266, note, 4 Dart, Hist, of Cant, Cathedral, App. 
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ig. 2 Gold Ring, act with asappbir, Winchestor Oatacdra, XII, century 
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Mig. 8. Gold Ring, vt with an eutique plasma, Found neue Oxford, Waterton Coll, 





Fig. 4 Gold Ring, obtained at Milan, Waterton Coetion. 
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woodeuts, fig. 4.) Unfortunately the original stone has been 
removed, but I have had it re-set with an amethyst.” A 
remarkable ring, set with a fine opal, was preserved at 
Mayence Cathedral, where it was found, with an enameled 
crosier, in the tomb, as supposed, of the Archbishop Sigfroi 
TIL, 1249. It has been figured by Hefner, Trachten, pl. 9. 

int, Before the ring is conferred upon the bishop-clect, it 
is blessed. The old Ordo Romanus gives the following for- 
mula :—* Creator humani genoris, Dator gratio spiritualis, 
Largitor wtern@ salutis, Tu, Domine, emitte tuam benedic- 
tionem super hune annulum, ut quicumque hoe sacrosancto 
fidei signo insignitus incodat, in virtute coelestis defensionis 
ad wternam vitam sibi proficiat.” 

av. I proceed to the ceremonial used in conferring the 
ring. 

‘Bofore receiving the pastoral staff and the mitre, the 
bishop-clect is invested by the consecrating bishop with the 
pontifical ring. ‘The formule seem to have varied at different 
times. ‘The most ancient one, contained in the Sacramental 
of St. Gregory, 590, is this :—“ Accipe annulum discretionis 
et honoris, fidei signum, ut quae signanda sunt signes et que 
aperienda sunt prodas, quo liganda sunt liges, qu solvenda 
sunt solvas, atque credentibus per fidem baptismatis, lapsis 
autem sed peenitentibus per mysteriun reconciliationis 
januas regni ccelestis aperias; cunetis vero de thesauro 
dominico ad eternam salutem hominibus, consolatus gratif 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi.” 

‘Another form of a later date has the above, with the 
following addition :—“ Memor sponsionis et desponsationis 
Ecclesiastice ot dilectionis Domini Dei tui, in die qui asse- 
cutus es hunc honorem, cave ne obliviscaris illius.” * 

‘The formula contained in the Pontifical of Eegberht, 
Archbishop of York, is as follows :—*Accipe annulum 
pontificalis honoris ut sis fidei integritate munitus.”* The 
‘Anglo-Saxon Pontifical at Rouen and that of St. Dunstan 
at Paris both give the following :— Accipe ergo annulum 
discretionis ot honoris, fidei signum, ut que signanda sunt 
signes, es que aperienda sunt prodas.” ! 
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‘The ancient Ordo Romanus contains a formula couched in 
more elegant words :—“ Accipe annulum pontificalis honoris, 
‘ut sis fidei integritate ante omnia munitus, misericordie 
operibus insistens, infirmis compatiens, benevolentibus con- 
gaudens, aliena damna propria deputans, de alienis gaudiis 
tanquam de propriis exultans.”? ‘The form, however, now 
scribed is somewhat brief:—“ Accipe annulum fidei 
scilicet signaculum, quatenus Sponsam Dei, Sanctam videlicet 
Ecclesiam, intemerati fide illibate custodias.” * 

Tt will be observed that, in the formula prescribed by St. 
Gregory and in the one contained in the two Anglo-Saxon 
Pontificalia, mention is made of the ring in terms which 
would imply that it was a signet. Certain it is that in the 
ancient Pontifical of Narbonne, in the ceremonial for the 
consecration of an altar, the rubric prescribes that the bishop 
shall take some “ ditumen” and melt it over the place wherein 
the sacred relies are deposited, and imprint thereon seven 
times the seal of his ring (proprii annuli).* 

y. I will now notice how the episcopal ring was worn. 

It appears that bishops formerly wore their rings on the 
index of their right hand, being the middle one of the three 
fingers which they extend when giving their blessing ; but 
when celebrating mass they passed the ring on to the 
annular, They wore it on the index, as the forofinger was 
indicative of silence, and consequently of the rd seoretum, since 
as wise and prudent men they ought to communicate the 
divine mysteries only to the worthy. Canonists interpret 
it, that, by means of the holy doctrine, the bishop ought to 
point out to his flock the way of salvation. 

Gavanti says :—“In miss pontifical fertur annulus in 
digito dexter manus, non autem sinistre, quod sponse 
proprium est, et item in digito annulari, qui remotior est ab 
indice, ne indice quasi coronato ab annulo, Episcopus uti 
yideatur ad conseerationem corporis Christi, si quod sentio 
dicere liceat, nam annulus corona manuum dicitur a sapien- 
tioribus, et coram Christo coronam deponere conventi, seu 
remotiori saltem gestare.”’ 

Gregory IV. in 827, ordered that the episcopal ring 
should not be worn on the left, but on the right hand, as it 
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was more distinguished (nobile), and was the hand with 
which the blessing was imparted. He says :— Consultis- 
simum visum est, ut Pontifices aureo gemmatoque annulo, 
nequaquam in’ sinistra, sed signantes in dexter, uterentur 
and, after prescribing that bishops were to wear their rings 
whilst celebrating mass, he adds,—* Annulos ipsos non in 
sinistré poni oportere, nullius vena cordialis habiti ratione, 
que gentilitatem sapere videretur, sed omnino in deaterd, 
tanquam digniore, qui sacr@ benedictiones impenduntur ; 
maxime quia ipsi Pontifices dum sacrificant non nimium 
exercitas manus habent ; et sic ipsorum, tam summorum, 
quam citerorum Pontificum consecrationibus dextera 
signanter Annulus imponitur.” 

The episcopal ring is now always worn on the annular 
finger of the right hand, and bishops never wear more than 
one. In the pictures of the early Italian masters, however, 
and on sepulchral effigies, bishops are represented with many 

‘ings, some of which are not unfrequontly on the second 
joints of the fingers. A thumb-ring is often seen. In 
Raffaelle’s portrait of Julius II, the Bope is represented as 
wearing six rings, Certain it is that as Inte as the year 
1516 the popes occasionally wore two or more rings. “The 
Caremoniale S. Romane Ecclesiae, the first edition of which 
was printed in that year, contains the following directions 
at the robing of the Holy Father :—* Accedit primus 
Diaconum Cardinalium assistens, et imponit Pape, jam 
mitram tenenti, annulum pontificalem et alios quos voluerit.” 

‘As the large pontifical ring was of size sufficient to enable 
the bishop to pass it over the silk glove which he wears 
when pontificating, a smaller, or guard-ring, was used to 
keep it on the finger. This is proved from the following 
passage in the Sarum Pontifical, at the vesting of the 
bishop :—* Tune sedendo (episcopo) chirothecas manibus 
imponat, et annulum pontificalem magnum, una cum uno 

arvo strictiori annulo ad tenendum fortius super imponat.”? 
There is specimen in my dactyliotheca which I consider 
to have been probably a guard-ring. 

yr. The mystical signification attached to the episcopal 
ring has been set forth by various ecclesiastical writers :— 
“Datur et annulus episcopo,” observes St. Isidore of Seville, 
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in the sixth century, “propter signum pontificalis honoris, 
vel signaculum seerctorum.”® In the Acta Concilioram we 
read as follows —“Annulus datur episcopo, qui et aureus 
est et benedictus, daturque ad honorem et significationem 
quod ecclesize su sponsus est, et quod velut annulo signatorio 
non omnibus omnia mysteria revelare debet, et regulariter 
quidem.” 

In 1191, Innocent III. wrote that—* Annulus episcopi 
perfectionem donorum Spiritus Sancti in Christo significat.”” 
Durandus, who lived in the thirteonth century, enlarges upon 
the subject in his Rationale, ‘The ring, he says, is the 
badge of fidelity with which Christ betrothed the Church, 
his holy Bride, so that she can say, “My Lord betrothed 
me with his ring” "Her guardians are the bishops, who 
wear the ring for a mark and asa testimony of it ; of whom 
the Brido speaks in the Canticles, “The watchmen who kept 
the city found me.” ‘The father gave a ring to the prodigal 
son, according to the toxt, “Put a ring on his finger.” A 
bishop's ring, therefore, signifies integritatem fidei, that is to 
say, that he should love as himself tho Church of God 
committed to him as his bride, and that he should keep it 
sober and chaste for the heavenly bridegroom, according to 
the words, “I have espoused you to one husband, that I 
may present you as a chaste Virgin to Christ,” and that he 
should remember he is not the lord, but the shepherd. 

Moreover, observes Durandus, the ancients sealed their 
letters with a ring. Hence a bishop wears a ring because 
it is his place to seal the mysteries of the Scriptures and the 
sacraments of the Church’ to the “perfides,” and to reveal 
them to the lowly. 

‘Again, a finger-ring given to the Head, i.e, Christ, 
signifies ‘the gifts of the Holy Spirit. For the fingor 
“<articularis atque distinelus” represents the Holy Ghost, 
according to that verse—« This is the finger of God,” “If I 
by the finger of God cast out devils,” &c. 

A bishop, when he puts on his ring at vesting, says— 
“Cordis et ‘corporis mei, Domine, digitos virtute decora et 
soptiformis Spiritus sanetificatione eircumda.” 

‘A ring of gold and round signifies the perfection of his 
gifts which Christ received without measure. And he has 
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distributed his plenitude to different nations, giving, according 
to the Apostle, to one the word of wisdom ; to another the 
graco of healing ; to another the working of miracles, 
which the visible bishop imitates in the church, making 
some priests, others deacons, and others subdeacons. ‘There- 
fore a jeweled ring shines on the bishop's finger, as through 
his ministry are conferred the “falgida charismata gratiarum.” 

From this explanation of Durandus, it would seem that 
the episcopal ring was regarded as symbolical, first—of 
perfect fidelity ; of the duty of sealing and of revealing ; 
and lastly, of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

A curious question with reference to the English bishops 
now comes under our consideration. According to a document 
preserved in one of the registers of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, and. published by Mr. Albert Way in the Archzolo- 
gical Journal, on the death of every archbishop or bishop, 
the king was entitled to his best horse and palfrey, witl 
saddle and bridle ; a cloak with a hood ; a cup with the 
ewer; a gold ring ; and the meuéa or kennel of the hounds 
of the deceased. How these sights originated it may now 
be impracticable to ascertain. They existed in the reign of 
Edward I. and probably earlier, It is supposed that the 
seals of the deceased bishops were delivered up to their 
metropolitan, to prevent their falling into the hands of those 
who might make an improper use of them. In the pro- 
vince of Canterbury the second-best ring of the bishop 
accompanied his seals, his best was delivered up to the 
king. Tho rights of Canterbury with respect to the rings 
of the bishops are entered in one of the registers of Christ 
Church, in a hand, as Mr. Way states, apparently of the 
fourteenth century. These Jura are given at length in the 
Journal of the Archwological Institute? ‘They may be 
briefly summed up as follows :-— 

The archbishop, or, sede vacante, the prior, was entitled 
to all tho seals and the second-best ‘ring (annulum secundo- 
meliorem) of each of the bishops of the province of Can- 
terbury ; also to those of bishops of Bangor and St. Asaph. 
In the case of the bishop of Rochester, the archbishop 
claimed the meuta of hounds, palfrey, &¢., the best ring 
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(annulum meliorem), and the administration of the tempo- 
ralities of the bishopric. If the see of Canterbury were 
vacant, the king, racione episcopatus custodid sua earistentis, 
had all the perquisites and the best ring, but the prior 
received the second-best ring and the seals. And when the 
archbishop of Canterbury died, the king received the best 
palfrey, the best ring, the meuta of running dogs or hounds, 
and the cup of the deceased ; but the prior received all the 
seals and one second-best ring. 

In 1310, on the death of Robert Orford, Bishop of Ely, 
his pontifical ring not having been delivered up in due time, 
a mandate was issued by Archbishop Winchelsey directed to 
Richard de Oteringham, then administering the temporalities 
‘of the vacant see, to obtain possession of the ring, which 
appears to have beon kept back by two of the monks of Ely. 
The mandate recites the circumstances which had occurred, 
and describes tho ring as “annulum qui pontificalis vulgariter 
appellatur, qui de jure et consuetudine nostri ecclesise 
Cantuarionsis ad nos dignoscitur pertinere.” It was alleged 
by tho monks that tho deceased bishop had made a gift of 
this ring in his lifetime to the prior and convent, but that, 
having no other pontifical ring, he had retained it for his 
own uso until his death. ‘The prior and convent then had 
possossion of tho ring, which they caused to be affixed to the 
shrino of St. Walburga, ‘The two monks were excommuni- 
cated, and the archbishop forthwith cited the prior and con- 
vent to appear before him.? 

On the death of Anian, Bishop of Bangor, in 1827, tho 
metropolitan see being at that time vacant, tho prior of 
Christ Church claimed the ring, seals, and other effects which 
had not beon rendered up to him in duo course. ‘The claims 
of the Crown were rigorously enforced, as the entries in the 
‘Wardrobe Book of Edward 1, before cited, fully prove. 

In conclusion I may remark that Mr. King, in his erudite 
work on antique goms, offers some observations on episcopal 
rings and the stones sot in them; he “thinks it probable 
that, when such medieval rings occur set with a ruby, 
instead of a sapphire, they have belonged to bishops who 
were at the same time cardinals? 





2 ‘These urious details appearin Arch- _? Antiqua Goms, by the Rev. C. W. 
Wishop Wincbelaoy’s Register, and maybe King, p. 97, 
‘seen ia Wilkine’ Cone, i403, 
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Thave already shown, however, that cardinals’ rings were 
always set with a sapphire: they may have worn addi- 
tional rings set with various stones, but the cardinal’s ring 
was and still customarily is, set with a sapphire, And in 
the old inventories, episcopal rings are enumerated as being 
set with various gems, such as rubies, sapphires, pearls, 
and garnets, Hence I do not think that Mr, King’s observa~ 
tions can be regarded as correct. 

Tt may be useful for the purpose of reference to give a 
list of a few of the authentic episcopal rings now in existence 
in England, 

1, Seffrid, Bishop of Chichester, who died in 1151. This 
is a most curious ring, for it is set with a gnostic gem, repre- 
senting the figure with the head of a cock. It is a strango 
subject for the ring of a bishop ; but still it does not prove 
that Seffrid was a believer in gnosticism, as is stated in the 
Archeologia. This ring is given in the accompanying illus- 
trations, from drawings by the skilful pencil of Mr. Henry 
Shaw, F.S.A. (See fig. 8) 

2, ‘Massive gold ring, set with a sapphire. ‘This was found 
in a tomb on the thumb of the skeleton of a bishop, supposed 
to be Hilary, who died in 1169, together with a silver chalice 
and paten, and a pastoral staff. (See woodcuts, fig. 7. 

8. Gold ring, with an octagonal sapphire, set @ grifs, and 
with four small emeralds in the corners. This was found in 
a stone coffin on which was inscribed xpiscopus, and which 
also contained some remains of vestments anda pastoral 
staff, (See woodcuts, fig. 8.) 

‘These three rings belong to the Dean and Chapter of 
Chichester. 

4, Gold ring, set with a ruby, and found in York Minster, 
in the tomb of Archbishop Sewell, who died 1258, 

5. Gold ring, also set with a ruby, found in the tomb of 
Archbishop Greenfield, who died 1315. 

6. Gold ring, the stone of which has fallen out, and which 
bears on the inside the changon x honnor x ef x jope. x. 
It was found in the tomb of Archbishop Bowet, who died 
in 1498, 

These three rings are preserved in York Minster, and are 
figured in the Historical Guide to that Cathedral by the 
Rey. G. A. Poole and Mr. Hugall, pl. xxiv. p. 196. 


4 Archaeol. Journ, vol. svi p. 280. 
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7, Large gold ring, before noticed, set with an irregular 
oval sapphire, secured by four grips in the form of fleurs- 
delys, The stone is pierced longitudinally. This was 
found in Winchester Cathedral, and may be assigned to the 
thirteenth century. (See woodcuts, fig. 2). 

8. The ring of William of Wickham, Bishop of Winchester ; 
he® succeeded 1366—7,.and died in1404. A massive plain 
gold ring, set with a sapphire, 

By his will he bequeathed to his successor in the Bishopric 
of Winchester his best book, De Oficio Pontificali, his best 
missal, and his larger gold pontifical ring, set with a 
sapphire, and surrounded with four balass rubies.* 

9. Gold ring, set with an oval plasma intaglio of the head 
of Minerva ; on the shoulders of the hoop are two square- 
facetted ornaments, each set with five small rubies, en 
cabochon, Found in the tomb of Bishop Gardiner, in Win- 
chester Cathedral. He succeeded 1531—1555. 

These rings belong to the Dean and Chapter of Win- 
chester, 

10. Massive gold ring, set with a sapphire. ‘The shoulders 
are ornamented with flowers, and inside is the changon 
tn bon * wn, Found in the tomb of John Stanbery, Bishop 
of Hereford, 1452. He died in 1474. 

11. Gold ring, set with an uncut ruby, and which has on 
either shoulder a Tau cross, filled in with green enamel, and 
‘a. bell appended. Within is the inscription, enameled, abe 
maria, Found in the tomb of Richard Mayew, or Mayo, 
Bishop of Hereford, 1504. He died 18 April, 1516. 

‘These rings were found in Hereford Cathedral. They 
are figured in the Archaologia, vol. xxxi,, p. 249, 

12. Massive gold ring, set with a sapphire, en cabochon. 
‘This was found on one of the fingers of St. Cuthbert, when 
his coffin was opened by the visitors in 1537. It came into 
‘the possession of Thomas Watson, the Catholic dean, appointed 
on the dismissal of Robert Horne, the Protestant dean, in 1553. 
Dean Watson gave the ring to Sir Robert Hare, who gave 
it to Antony Brown, created Viscount Montague by Queen 
Mary in 1554. He gave it to Dr. Richard Smith, Bishop 


8 This and the following sings from H. Smith, to whoto kinduess we are in- 
‘Winchester, woro exhibited in the Lean debted for the wood-eut accompanying 
Collection at Kensington, Juae 1862, and this memoir. 

fare described in the Catalogue by Me. ® Tost. Vetust.p, 767. 
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of Calcedon, in partibus, and Vicar Apostolic of the Northern 
District, whom he had for a long time sheltered from tho 
persecution, Bishop Smith gave the ring to the monastery 
of the English Canonesses of St. Augustine at Paris; and it 
is now preserved at St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw, near 
Durham. The ring is evidently not one worn by the sainted 
bishop during his lifetime. It does not appear to be of an 
earlier date than the fourteenth contury ; and a gold ring, 
set with a sapphire, and almost its counterpart, which was 
found at Flodden, is now in the British Muscum. Probably 
the ring had belonged to one of the Bishops of Durham, and 
had been offered to the shrine of St. Cuthbert, and placed 
on the finger of his corpse on some occasion when the shrine 
was oponed. The authentication of the ring simply states the 
fact that it was found on the hand of St. Cuthbert in 1537. It 
has beon figured in the Archeeologia Aliana, vol.ii., N.S,, p.66. 

The ring of Arnulphus, consecrated Bishop of Metz in 
614, is stated to be preserved in the treasury of the cathedral 
at that city. It is believed to be of an earlier date than the 
fourth century, and it is se with an opaque milk-white cor- 
nelian, engraved with the sacred symbol of the fish. 

In addition to these examples, I may adduco two other 
French episcopal rings. One is that of Gerard, Bishop of 
Limoges, who died in 1022. Didron thus deseribes it. “ Cet. 
anneau est en or massif; il peso 14 gram. 198 m. ; aucune 

ierrerie ne le decore. La téte de Vaneau, ou chaton, est 
formée de quatre fleurs trilobées opposées par la base sur 
esquelles courent de Iégers filets d’email bleu.’ 

he second is a gold ring, with an irregular oval sapphire 
set @ griffes. Tho shank is formed. of two winged dragons. 
It is stated to have been found in 1829, in the tomb of 
‘Thierry, Bishop of Verdun, 1165, and is now in the Londes- 
borough collection. See the Londesborough Catalogue, No. 
45, where it is engraved. 

‘The following extracts from the Wardrobe Book of 28th 
Edward I. (4.p. 1299—1360), relating to episcopal rings, 
are of interest. 














Tocalia remanencia in fine anni 27.* 
‘Annulus auri cum sapphiro qui fait fratris Willelmi quondam Dublin” 
archiopiseopi dofumeti, 


7 Amn, Arch. x. 178. 9 Lib, Gard. p. 848, 
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Tocalia remanencia in fine anni 27 de jocalibus Regi datis, ot post 
Aecessum prolatorum Regis restitutis anno 25. 

‘Annulus auti eum sapphiro creseenti qui fuit N. quondam Sarum episeopi 
dofancti. 

Annulus auri cum rubetto perforato qui fuit Roberti Coventr’ et Lich- 
field’ episeopi defunct. 

Jocalia romaneneia in fine anni 27 do jocalibus Regi datis ot post 
decessum preelatorum Regis restitutis, 

‘Annulus auri eum sepphiro qui fuit I. Ebox’ Arehiepiscopi defuncti, 
anno 24, 

Tocalia remanencia in fine anni 27 de jocalibus recep 
Patre Will” Bathon’ et Wellen’ episcopo, 

‘Tres annul auri oum rubett 

Unus annulus auei eum amerauda, 

Unus annulus auri eum topa 

Unus annulus auri cum pereditis 








de vouorabiti 











The Jocalia Sancti Thoma, which ave given by Dart;! 
and which have been reforred to in this memoir, are as 
follows— 


Annulus pontifiealis magnos cum rubino rotnndo in medio. 
Ttem. Annulus magous cum sapphiro nigro qui voeatur lup.* 
Item. Annulus cum parvo sapphiro nigro qui vocatur lup. 
Ttom. Annulus eum sapphiro quadrato aquoso. 

Ttem. Annulus eum lapide oblongo qui voeatur tarkoyse. 
Ttem, Anoulus unus cum viridi eoruclino seulpto rotundo. 
Ttem. Anoulus parvas cum smaragdine triangulato. 

Item, Annulus unus eum chaleedonio oblongo. 





ADDITION TO THE MEMOIR ON NIELLO. 
(Archiol, Journ, vol. xix., p. 327.) 





Tn the Essay on Niello which Lad tho honour to read last year at our 
Special Exhibition of examples of the arts of Enamel and Niello, I men- 
tioned the niclloed shirine at Hildeshcim, in Uanover, which is said to 
contain the head of St, Oswald, and I then stated that it could not be the 
head of the sainted Saxon king of that name, sinco that relic is buries 
with the body of St, Cuthbert, which still lies hidden and undisturbed at 
Durham. During a recent excursion on the continent I have ascertained 
‘the actual facts,” The shrine contains a silver head, in the top of which a 
smnal frogment of the skull of St. Oswald islet in, and covered by a pices 
of glass. This fragment was sent to Hildesheim from Durham many 
years ago. 











ib. Card p. 344, +. Zeppa, Zope, gorame Sonpefoota— 
THER Gant Cath, App. pati, Zappa uaphreetae tne Mey 1303; 
+ This may sigaly cv eaecon, uaéut. Topo saphicey ina. 18762" Hence it 
Roquefort gives" Louppe, neoud, bows, modern French, Loup, a convex lose’ ot 
pierze précense brute” "See Ducange,  tagufying gate 











AN ACCOUNT OF THE PAINTED GLASS IN THE EAST WINDOW 
OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL, 
By CHARLES WHKSTON. 

Ir it were possible for any one to suppose that Gothic 
architecture was indigenous to theso northern regions, a 
glance at the windows of the earlier buildings in the style 
might suffice to undeceive him. The smallness and fewness 
of the openings, and the deep colours of the glazing, are alike 
suggestive of a climate where a blazing sun exacts this 
homage to his power. ‘The instinctive desire, under an 
obscure sky, for light is exemplified by the increased sizo 
given to the windows as the architecture gradually becamo 
acclimatised, and by the diminution of their colouring. And 
after Gothic architecture, in its turn, was superseded by 
another exotic style better suited to modern wants, a happy 
appreciation of the popular love of light characterises the 
works of the greatest of our national architects, Sir Christopher 

ren. 

It is interesting to follow the progress of these changes, 
and observe their relation to each other, in the medisval 
styles of Architecture and Glass painting.' In the Norman 
style, and in the earlier part of the ‘arly English, when- 
ever the use of much white glass occurs, it should be 
regarded as a submission to dire necessity. But the employ- 
ment of white glass in large quantity, as a matter of choice, 


1 According to Riskian’s nomencla- 
‘ture, which eooms sa intaligiblo an any 











{ant haa sinco been invented, the. Ba 
English style of architecture, which 
‘ceded tho ‘Norman towards” th 


quarter of the twelfth cent in 
{ts tum muocoeded ‘by the Decorated in 
‘tho last quarter of tho thirteenth, and 
this by the Perpendicular in, the’ last 
quarter of tho fourteenth. 

‘Thero is uo style in painted glass 


Vol. xx. 





eooval with the Norman in arshitetare, 
fees found in” Norman beldings 
real ip gle 
of atlng, whieh was Succ 

fy the "Decorttd about 1280, and 

at hy tho Perpendiea 

‘Tho Cinque Cento style in glass palak 
ing, which: was ernedirent dor a ‘while 
vil the Porpencalar in arehitecturo, 
Eommeneed’ bout 1600" and oaded in 
690. 
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is observable in the latter part of the Early English period ; 
and it continued throughout the Decorated, in an increasing 
ratio to the coloured. With the Perpendicular style—the 
style of architecture which we in England associate with the 
idea of “ walls of glass”—oceurred a remarkable change in 
the glass manufacture. The coloured glass was made less 
deep, and generally speaking more even in tint, alterations 
absolutely necessary to suit it to the more finished mode of 
painting then adopted, and which culminated in the Cinque 
Cento ; and white glass, whiter than before, was used in 
increasing profusion. The result is of course to occasion 
the transmission of a greater amount of light through the 
glazing, These changes were accompanied, at particular 
epochs, with remarkable alterations in the details of the 
design ; peculiarities on which the antiquary mainly relies 
as affording indications of date, and which are nearly, but 
not strictly, synchronous with changes in the corresponding 
details of the architecture—the change in the architectural 
detail usually preceding by a few years that in the painted 
glass. 

A remarkable illustration of this fact is afforded by the 
great East window of Gloucester Cathedral, and its glazing. 
The stone framework of the window is an early but decided 
example of the Perpendicular style, and the painted glass isa 
pare example of the Decorated. "So pure is it indeed that, but 

for the incontrovertible evidence of date afforded by the 
heraldry in the window, we should hesitate to proclaim it to 
be one of the latest instances of the Decorated style of glass 
painting. It presents no feature really indicative of the 
great change of style which was then imminent. Its mate- 
rial,* its mode of execution, the use of “smear shading,” * 
the forms of the human features, especially of the eye and 
nose, are all such as any well-pronounced specimen of the 
style exhibits. The general design, too, of the glass painting, 
though in some respects novel, is in strict accordance with 
the rules of the Decorated style, and has no resemblance to a 





4 The red used isthe “streaked” sort, “stippled” shadiog is explained in tho 

which ceased to be manufictured soon Inquiry into the Difference of Stylo 

tfter the middle of the fourteenth cen- obsorrablo in Anclent Glass Paint 

tury. ‘Tho peculiarity of its appearance by an Amateur, voli pp. 16,125. Tho 
‘Owing to the mode in which tho one ie cliaracteristic of the Decorated, 

metallic copper, its prizcipal ‘colouring tho other of the Perpendicular style, 

‘material is precipitated in the procaas. Sco algo Archaoological Journal, 
* Tho difference between “smear” and 47. 
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Perpendicular example, excopt in the very large proportion 
which the white glass in it bears to tho coloured. 

The design of the glass painting will be more rendily com- 
prehended by a reference to that of the stonework, which is 
shown by the accompanying diagram (fig. 1). 

It will be seen that ‘there are towards the top of the 
Central portion of the window two tiers of Lower lights more 
than in the Wings of the window. The space left blank in 
the diagram, towards the bottom of the window, is occupied 

artly with golid stonework, partly with lights open to the 
Frady Chapel, end which never have boon glasod? 

‘Tho romain of the original glass plainly show that the 
tiors of lights in the Wings of the window, marked BD, BB, 
were filed with pattermvorl principally of white glass, the 
lights being glazed with white quarries, each ornamented 
with a star, and having a narrow edging’ on its two upper 
sides so arranged as to form, when the quarries aro placed 
together, a reticulated pattern ; and being bordered with an 
ornamental pattern of white and yellow folinge and flowers 
on a rod ground. These borders are ent through by the 
arched tracery bars shown in the diagram, At present the 
pass into tho spandrels of the lights in the tiors Aa, AA. It 
is more probable that these spandrels wore originally filled 
with ornamented quarries, like the spandrels of the tiers 
BB, BB, CO, and the pierced transom which separates these 
ticrs. ‘The lights in the tiers AA, 4.4, retain nono of their 
original glazing. It is most likely that they were treated in 
tho samo way as the lights of the tiors BB, BB. 

The lights of the tir oo wore quarried and bordored 
precisely in the samo way as the lights in the tiers Bx, BB. 
‘And they were enriched by the insertion in the uppor part 
of the light of an ornamented panel containing a shield of 
arms, and, in the lower part, of a small ornamented roundel, 
The original pancls remain in all the Wing lights: in the 
Centro lights they have boon destroyed, and in four of these 
lights a second row of shields has been inserted at a late 





In plan this window forms a shallow largest window in the kingdom. The 
bag, ite" contro boing slightly advanced Gloucester window is about 72 fe high, 
‘earfward, and joined with the wings at and $8 wide, and the York window, 
‘obtuse angles.” Though the Gloucaster which ig entirely glazed, about 78 fk 
‘window ir largor than tho east window of high and 38 wide. ‘The contract for 
York Minster, yor if wo consider the glazing the lattor is dated 1405, 

coxtont of the glazing itis only tho recond 
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period. ‘The loss of some of the original shields from the 
Centre of the tier is also to be regretted. 

The lights throughout tho noxt tier DD are each filled 
with a canopy enshrining a single figure. The canopy base 
sorves asa pedestal to the figure, and oceupies the entire 
width of the light ; a fact worthy of observation on account 
of the proof it affords that. the series of shrinework in the 
window, the position of which is indicated by the shading 
in the diagram, was intended to commence in this tier of 
lights, and not in any lower tier. ‘The canopy is of simple 
design, consisting of side jambs which support a flat-fronted 
arched hood, surmounted with a tall crocketed pediment 
terminating within the light in a finial. On each side of 
the pediment is represented, in very strange perspective, the 
side of a part of a high-pitched roof which may be sup- 
posed to ruin parallel with the front of the window, and to 
cover the niches of all the eanopies in this tier. The side 
jambs do not terminate in this tier of lights, but proceed 
upwards, without further interraption than that occasioned 
by their being cut through by the stone framework, behind 
which they appear to pass, into the lights of the next tier, 
through which they again proceed, and so on, until those in 
the Wing lights terminate in finials in the tiers FF, Fr, and 
those in the Centre lights in the tier x. Tho side jambs 
support in cach of the lights of the tier Rx a flat-fronted 
arched canopy hood, surmounted with a high crocketed 
pediment, which terminates in a finial in the centre light of 
the picreed transom above ; and in each of the lights of the 
tier PEP ¥, a flat-fronted arched canopy hood surmounted 
with a high crocketed pediment, bchind which rises a lofty 
crocketed spire, terminating within the light in a finial. Tn 
Tike manner, in each of the lights of the Central tier @o, is 
supported a canopy hood, the spires and pinnacles of which 
ascend into the lights of the tier 1H, which they occupy, 
and where they terminate. 

‘As before mentioned, each canopy, pediment, and spire 
terminates in a finial. But from behind each of the pedi- 
menis in the tiers DD, Bx, and of the spires in the Central 
tier #¥, there issues a shaft which proceeds upwards into 
the light immediately above, where it finishes in a bracket, 
having no connexion with the canopy jambs, and which 
serves as a pedestal for the figure in that light. ‘Thus the 
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figures in the tier zn stand upon brackets ultimately sup- 
ported by the pediments in the tier DD; those in the tier 
¥#,P¥, upon brackets virtually sustained by the pediments 
in tho tier 18, and those in the tier ¢@ upon brackets sup- 
ported in like manner by the spires in the Centre tier ¥ F, 
But the spires in the Wing tiers ¥¥ and FB, and in the 
Centre tier 14, are not surmounted with any shafis ; which 
shows clearly that the termination of the shrinework in 
these tiors of lights is original, In corroboration of this I 
may add that the heads of the lights in the Wing tiers r, 
and Fy, and in the Centre tier 111, aro, alone of the lights 
containing the shrinework, each bordered with a narrow 
strip of plain white glass. 

‘The shrinework is entirely, and the figures are almost 
entirely composed of white glass, enriched with the yellow 
stain. “It, as well as the figures, is backed with red and 
blue glass in alternate vertical stripes. The colours of tho 
stripes are denoted in the diagram by the direction of the 
diagonal lines of the shading, ‘The shading from left to 
right indicates red, that from right to left, blue. 

It will bo porceived that the centro stripe ocoupies the 
space of twvo lights, and is red, and that the other stripes are 
of the width of one light apiece, and alternately blue and 
red. The general effect of the window is that of a series 
of white canopies and figures upon a coloured ground. ‘The 
continuation of the same colour perpendicularly alike through 
the spire grounds and niches of the canopies, imparts 
breadth to the dosign, whilst monotony is prevented by the 
alternation of the red and blue stripes ; and great point and 

rominence are given to the contre of the design by the 
Gouble width of the middle stripe, and its red colour. 

Tho remains of the glazing of the Tracery lights show 
that this portion of the composition was formed of a pattern 
of white glass, enriched with a few coloured ornaments. 
‘The emall holes in tho tracery aro filled with plain pioces of 
white glass, and the other lights are bordered with plain 
strips of the same material, and filled with white quarries 
ornamented like those in the lower part of the window. 
The topmost light, No. 1, is now occupied with the figure 
of a pope® and a canopy, both of the fifteenth contury. In 







+ The figure woars n triplecrowned pect it was brovght from tho Lady 
tara, and holds a double eress. I sus Chapel. 
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all probability this light was originally filled with orna- 
mented quarries, and it is not unlikely that it was enriched, 
as the lights Nos. 2, 2 are, with a large five-pointed flaming 
star of yellow pot-metal glass, or some similar ornament, 
The lights Nos. 3, 3, 3, 8, are each adorned with a small 
ornamental roundel in white and yellow stained glass, 

Thus the general design of the window may be divided 
into three parts. The lower part and top consisting of a 
silvery expanse of white ornamental work, and the middle 
of a grand series of shrinework, rendered the more imposing 
by its towering centre and bold horizontal summit. Though 
richly coloured, especially towards the top, this part of the 
composition contains so much white as to prevent its forming 
too decided a contrast with the rest of the window. The 
disproportion between the white ornamented space below 
and that above the shrinework, which appears in the diagram, 
is in reality not felt, on account of the partial obscuration of 
the lower part of the window by the mass of the Lady 
Chapel; and which, by varying’ the colours, greatly in- 
creases the beauty and effect of the design. ‘The Lady 
Chapel that existed when the window was put up, though 
smaller than the present, was large enough to have pro- 
duced-a somewhat similar effect; a circumstance which 
may have determined the designers of the glass shrinowork 
not to carry it lower than the fourth tier of lights from the 
bottom. 

‘As a doubt of the originality of the present arrangement 
has, however, been expressed, it is hoped that the following 
considerations may assist in dispelling it. 

‘The principle of filling the middle part of a window with 
shrinework highly enriched with colour, and the upper and 
lower parts with litéle else than white patternwork, was too 
commonly adopted throughout the Decorated period, to 
render it necessary to quote instances of the practice. And 
though the elevating of the centre of the shrinework above 
its flanks, as in this example, is as rare in this country as 
it is striking and beautiful in effect, it should be recollected 
that similar arrangements may be observed in Continental 
designs contemporaneous, or nearly so, with it, Again, the 
general arrangement of the upper part of the design of the 
East window harmonises with that of the clearstory windows 
of the choir. These windows, five in number on each side, 
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at present retain sufficient fragments of their original 
glazing to indicate its’ design, Each of these windows is 
divided by stonework into two tiers of lower lights and a 
head of tracery. ‘The four lights of the lower tier each con- 
tained a figure® and canopy, coloured probably like thoso in 
the East window, but the rest of the window was filled 
with patternwork, composed almost entirely of white glass, 
each light of the ‘upper tier being glazed with white orna- 
mented quarries, and enriched with two ornamental roundels 
of white and yellow stained glass, or with two small coloured 
panels of ornament. It is true that these lights were 
furnished with borders, like those in the lower tiers of the 
Hast window, co, &, on a red ground; but the greater 
size of these lights, compared with any of those in the 
tracery of the East window, rendered this slight addition 
of colour necessary to provent poverty of effect. ‘The 
tracery lights of ‘the clearstory windows were, like the 
tracery lights of the East, bordored only with plain strips 
of white glass, and filled with ornamented quarries, and a 
small roundel of white and yellow stained glass was inserted 
in each of the two principal tracery lights of each window. 

Moreover, all the little pieces of plain white glass which, 
as before mentioned, fill the triangular and other small 
‘openings in the tracery of the East window, were, until the 
recent rebuilding of the stonework, undoubtedly in situ; a 
circumstance of itself sufficient to prove that the upper part 
of the window always had a white ground, The glazing 
also of such of the tracery lights as were coeval with the 
stonework had been formed exactly to fit the openings, and 
the glass had always been cut with the grozing iron and 
not with the diamond, and was universally retained in lead- 
work of the same age as the glass, 

These facts cannot reasonably be reconciled with the 


4 io part of thoto Suevs remains, 
which provonts the faot of any removals 
Thence into tho Hast window (howovor 
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theory that the glazing of the tracery lights has been trans- 
ferred from the lights at the bottom of the East window, 
which, as before remarked, have lost their original glass, or 
indeed from elsewhere. 

Features occur in the East window which certainly evince 
a desire to avoid unnecessary expense ; but this, as it seoms 
to me, proves only that our medieval ancestors were wiser 
men than modern enthusiasts imagine them to have been. 
Tallude principally to the simplification of the glazier’s work 
in the heads of the lower lights. This has been effected by 
making the outside of the stone framework plainer than the 
inside, and fitting the glass to the plainer openings. Fig. 
2 represents an exterior view of a column of lights, showing 
how much of the ornamentation that is visible from the 
inside is hidden by the glass from a spectator on the outside 
of the building. “The painted glass borders in the foliated 
heads of the lights in the tiers, aa, A 4, BB, BB, C0, do not 
conform to the cuspidations, but each follows the course of 
the plain ogee panel into which the glazing is fitted: so 
that the border, when seen from within, appears to be cut 
and partially hidden by the cuspidations which are before 
it. Again, instead of the openings in the transom, which is 
immediately above the lights of the tier, Ex, being glazed 
separately, the topmost glazing panel of the light beneath is 
prolonged upwards, and fitted into the square-headed panel 
shown in fig. 2. Plain white glass is indeed used to cover 
those portions of the stonework which are overlaid by the 
gluing panel, as shown in fig. 8, where the shaded’ part 
represents the painted glass, and the plain part the white. 
But if the intention was not merely to economise the colour- 
ing material, but also to allow of the stonework being seen 
from the outside, the latter object has been frustrated by 
the strong local colour of the white glass, which effectually 
conceals the stonework. ‘The same principle of forming a 
window-frame more ornamented on the inside of the glass- 
line than without is partly adopted in the great West window; 
and I should not have alluded to the circumstance, if it, and 
acertain awkward finishing of the shrinework in the Wing 
lights of the tier v¥, ¥¥, had not been adduced to prove that 
the original design of the window was not fully carried out 
as intended. 

‘The Figures in the window have suffered severcly, especially 
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those in the lights of the South Wing. Scarcely one remains 
entire ; portions more or less important of the original 
glazing having been lost, and supplied by glass of various 
dates, several are reduced to little else than a mere congeries 
of fragments, Seven figures, and parts of three others, may 
I think be pronounced to be insertions, and presumed, with 
the exception of one figure which is of later date, to have 
been taken from the clearstory windows of the choir. 

Enough, however, remains to indicate the nature of tho 
original design. Its leading subject was the enthronement 
of the Blessed Virgin. The principal group is placed in the 
two centiral lights of the tier rr,¥¥, and was attended by 
the twelve apostles, ‘The tier above, @ G, was occupied with 
angels ; the tier &B with various saints ; and the tier pp 
with figures of ecclesiastics, intermixed perhaps with thoso 
of one or two kings.” 

Of the angels, five remain in situ, as is indicated by their 
attitudes, and the contrasting in each case of the colour of 
the nimbus with the ground of the canopy niche. Tho 
figures aro arranged in pairs, looking or turned towards one 
another. Thus, Nos. 5, 7, and 9, regard the south, and 
Nos. 8 and 10 (No. 6 is a late insertion) the north, 

‘The figure of the Virgin is placed in the light No. 17. It 
is crowned, enthroned, and regards the figure of our Lord, 
‘which occupies the adjoining light, No. 18, "There is reason 
to believe that this figure also, which now appears to be 
standing, was enthroned. Of the apostles, St. Peter stands 
in the first place of honour, No, 16; and St. Paul in tho 
noxt, No. 19. Both are turned towards the principal group. 
‘The two next figures, St. John the Evangelist, in 15, 
and St. Thomas, in No, 20, are turned from it, evidently for 








7 





wecutlonsarrangementsofaportlos St. ‘Thomas, St James (a book), St 
a, illustrative of the feellugs of Philip, St. Bartholomew, St. Matthew, 
jos aro given ia Mira, Jamesoa’s St, Mttblas, "All those avo uimbed, 
Sacred and Legendary Axt, voli, Old Tribune, near. the Lateran, 
P-147. ‘Thofollowing has been supplied Luke, St. Paul, Christ, St. Poter, Sk 
Uy the kindness of a friend, Anulrow. 

from 8. Lorenzo fuori il Muro— | Below—St. Barnabas, St. Thaddous, 
Pelagius, St Lawrence, a Saint, Christ, St, James, St Matthew, St Philip, St. 
St Baul, St Stephen, x Saint, query Se John, St James, St. Bartholomew, St 
George. "All but the fest are bimbod. ‘Thomas, St, Simon, St Matthias, St. 

From the Lateran—St, Paul, St,Petor, Mark. ? 
‘Virgin Mary, Ohrist, St, John Baptist, In. Sta, Maria ‘Trasteyero—Innocent, 
St ohn Brangolist, St Andrew, Lawrence, Calixtus, the Virgin, Christ 

‘Relow i the ene composition—St. St Peter, Comelits, aud sowo other 
Jude,St Simon, St James (an inkchorn), legendary saints, 
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the sake of artistic effect. In No. 14, St. Andrew is recog- 
nised by his cross, and in No, 12, St. James the Less by his 
club. ‘Two other sainted personages, similar in appearance 
to the rest, but without attributes, occupy Nos. 11 and 13, 
These four figures are all turned towards the principal 
group, and therefore regard the south, So far as we have 
gone, all the figures in this tier may be considered to be in 
situ, On the opposite side of the window, the feet only, 
and part of the draperies, of two apostolic figures remain in 
the lights Nos, 23 and 24, and in attitudes showing that 
the figures to which they belonged must have been turned 
towards the north. The figures of kings in the lights Nos. 
21 and 22, and in the upper parts of the lights Nos. 23 and 
24, are certainly not in situ, nor do they appear to have 
belonged to this window. 

The figures in the two next tiers, HE and DD, were 
originally arranged in the same way as the angels in the 
tier a4, in pairs, looking or turned towards one another. 
I believe that all those which occupy the lights Nos. 25 
40 36 inclusive, are én sifu. Amongst them may be recog- 
nised St. Cecily, in No. 25; St. George, in No. 26; St. 
Canute (2), in No. 28 ; St. Margaret, in No. 29; St. Law- 
rence, in No. 30; and St. John Baptist, in No. 32. Of 
these figures, Nos, 25, 27, &e. regard the south, and the 
alternate ones the north. Subjected to the test afforded by 
attitude, the figure in No. 37, which is turned towards the 
north, is certainly not in situ, and from the large size of the 
heads, and other circumstances, I think that both this and 
the next figure, No. 38, are insertions. 

In the tier pp, there is reason to believe that all the 
figures are in situ, except those of kings in Nos. 46, 47, 
and 48. 

Subjected to the test of attitude, the figure No. 46 is 
certainly not én situ ; and its large size militates agninst its 
being considered an original one. ‘The same remark applies 
to the figure No.'47, as also to the upper part of the figure 
in No. 48, and with the greater force, since in the lower 
part of this light may be perceived the remains of an eccle- 
siastical figure, tuned, according to its right order, north- 
wards, We have therefore in the Wing lights of this tier, 
proceeding in the same order from the centre, a series of 
ecclesiastics, mitred, or bare-headed, but all fully vested, and 
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holding pastoral staves, or crosiers, the mitred individuals 
occupying the lights Nos. 42, 40, 49 and 51; and the bare- 
headed, the alternate lights in the Wings, and, Nos. 43 and 
44 in the centre. It is impossible now to ascertain to which 
class the remains of the figure at the bottom of the light 
No, 48 belonged ; nor is it quite certain to which No. 44 
originally belonged, the glazing round the indent of the 
head of this figure not being trustworthy, But if No. 46 
originally was occupied with the figure of a king, and if the 
royal personage represented in No, 45 is really in situ, 
we might perhaps conclude that the unity of the design was 
preserved by the figures of two bare-leaded ecclesiastics, 
occupying the lights Nos. 47 and 48, 

T have hazarded no conjectural identifications of such 
figures as are undistinguished by symbols, distinctive habili- 
ments, or other attributes, and which, apparently, having 
been drawn from one common model, exhibit ‘but little 
individuality. ‘Thoso who are inclined to pursue the subject 
further will find a fuller description of the figures in the 
following catalogue ; as well ns the reasons upon which this 
brief criticism has been principally based. 


5. An angel with a blue nimbus holding © palm-branch, and turned 
towards the south, ‘Tho wing is eolourod in bars, tho upper ono being 
white, the contre blue, and the end yellow. ‘The hair of the head is stained: 
jllow. 
7 GA ttle of the original canopy-work remains, but the rest of tho 
glazing bolongs to the fiftcenth century, and represents the Virgin and the 
Holy Infant. ‘Tho borders of the draperies lave beon omamented. with 
‘coloured pieces of glass stuck on in the way recommended by tho Monk 
but these additions have fallon off. ‘Tho erown on the Virgi 
akan for one of clase charactor, it form is 
5, who has 



























however, due to tho 
substitu for the original 1 

7. Tho romains of an angel, similar to No. 5, having a blue nimbus, 
and turned towards the south. ‘The figure has suifered much. ‘The head 
is of the fifteonth centary. 

8. An angel, like No. 5, having blue nimbus, and turned towards the 
north. 

9. An angel, like No. 5, having a red nimbus, and tuned towards the 
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south, The head and upper part of this figure are of the fifteenth 
century. 

10. Am ange, like No.8, having a blue imbus, and turned towards the 
north. 

11. A male figaro, having @ blue nimbus, holding'a book in the loft 
hhand, and tumed towards the south. 

12. A male figure, having a rod nimbus, and holding  elub, the handle 
of which is of yellow stained glass, and the end of blue glass. ‘The 
figure is tured towards the south, but the eyes regard the north.—St, 
Tames the Less. 

13. A male figure, having a blue nimbus, holding a book, and tamed 
towards the south. This figure is much mutilate 

14. A male figuro, having a red nimbus, and pointing with the left hand 
to an X cross, coloured green, ‘The figure is turned towards the south, 
Dut the eyes regard the north.—St, Andrew. 

15, A male figure, with a blue nimbus, holding a palm-branch in_his 
Jefe hand, and with an eagle perched ou his right, looking into his face. 
This figure is tumed, and looks towards the north.—St. John the 
Evangelist. 

16, A male figure, having a light bluo nimbus (tho colour of the niche 
is deep blue diapered)’ and holding two keys in his right, and a model of a 
hurl in bis Jefe hind. The figure in turned towards the south —St 

eter. 

17. A female figure, crowned, and having a blue nimbus, seated, and 
looking towards the figure in No. 18. ‘Though seated it is as tall as the 
other figures which stand erect.—The Virgin Mary. 

18. A male figure, crowned, and having a greon nimbus, with a white 
cross in it (the niche ground is red, and, unlike the other red ground, is 
diapered). ‘The mantle is fastened with a purple-coloured morse. ‘The 
figure regards that in No. 17. ‘The right hand is raised in benediction ; 
no stigma is shown, The left hand, lower part of the body, and fect, have 
been fost, and the ground of the lower half of the niche is not original. 
‘What romains of the drapery is not ineonsistent with the belief that the 
figure, when perfect, was seated, ‘This figure doubtless represented Our 
Lord. 





























19. A male figure, with a light blue nimbus (the niche ground is deep 
blue diapered), holding a sword in the right hand, and a book in the left. 
‘The face is lost. ‘The figure is turned towards the north.-—St, Paul. 

20. A male figure, without a nimbus, the head draped and bearded, 
holding spear in the right hand, and a girdle in the left, ‘The figure is 
‘tumed towards the south.—St, Thomas the Apostle. 

21. A male figure, crowned, in royal robes, and holding a séeptre ; no 
nimbas, ‘The lower part of the body is a mere mass of fragments. It is 
tumed towards the north, but being on a larger scale than the other figures 
in this tier, I eaunot suppose it to be one of the original figures of the 
window. 





1 ‘The ground of this entire column of tho ground of the niche is not, a corre- 
vin 16, 80, 44, in blue diaper, aa oration of the opinion elsowhero ex. 

twas that of tho evluibn containing Noe, pressed, that the gure in this light doos 

Jo, 88, 47. The ground of the spires of ot beldug to this window. 

the canopy of No. 47 is diapered, but 
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22, A male Sguro crowned, in royal robes, holding a sword in the left 
hand. ‘The right is lost ; n0 nimbus. This figure is vory much made up 
of fragments ; it is apparently on the same seale as the original figures in 
the tier, and is turned towards the north ; but I think it is an insertion, 

23, Tn this light are the remains—clearly an insertion—of the upper 
half of the body of a royal person, crowned, holding a sword in the left 
hand, but having no nimbus. ‘The faco is of the fifteenth century. Tho 
ower part of the body is a mass of fragments. ‘Tho pedestal is lost, but 
its indout remains, aud just abovo it are two naked feet and some drapery, 
the attitude shows that the figure to which they belonged—probably 
‘that of an apostle—iwvas turned towards tho north, ‘There is no doubt but 
‘that this fragment is part of an original figure, 

24, This light also contains the upper half of a male figure, crow: 
royal robes, holding a sceptre in the left hand, but having’ no nimbus, 
turned towards the south, and on tho same scale as No. 21, and clearly an 

tion, ‘The pedestal remains, and one naked foot and some original 
rapory rest. upon it. From th mn of the foot and drapory, it 
evident that the figure to which they belonged—probably that of an 
apostle—was turned towards the north. ‘There is no doubt but that ehis 
fragmont is part of an original figure, 

15. A female figure, with a blue nimbus, having a wreath of red roses 
on hor head, and a book in her right hand. "This figure fs turned towards 
She south ia porhap the bast drann of th erent, Cail 

26, A malo figure, tumod towards the north. In a plate soull-eap and 

hauberk of mail, over which is a white oyclas bouring a rod cross, and 
ined with green,’ On tho hands are gauntlets of plate. ‘The legs aro in 
late. ‘The spurs are rowelled, ‘The figure hols a spear in the right 
hand, without a ponon, ‘Tho left hand rests on the sword handle. A 
dagger is placod on tho right side, and a shicld, white with a red eross, 
hangs partly over the left side and arm, suspended from the neck by a 
strap. No himbus2—St. George. 

2Y. A female figure, having n blue nimbua, and Nolding a book in her 
right hand. ‘The figure, which is much mutilated, is turuod towards the 
south. 

28, A male figure, crowned, in royal robes, holding two arrows in tho 
Jofe hand, aud turned towards the north. No nimbus.” Tho figure stands 
on a pees of greon tt overying the podeatl-—St, Canute (?)- 

29. A fomale figure, as may be coueluded from’ somo trossos of hair 
whieh lic on the shoulders. ‘he face is lost. ‘The figuro, which hes a 
Dlue nimbus, and is tuned towards the south, is treading upon a dragon, 
1d presses down a spear, which enters its mouth, and goos out at its nook, 
St. Matgaret. ‘ 

30. A male figure, with a red nimbus, tonsured, in mass vestments, 
tured towards the north, and holding @ gridiron’ painted black —St. 
Lawrence. ee 

31. A female figure, crowned, holding o sword in the right band, and 
a bookc in the loft, turned towards the south. No nimbus.—St. Catherino (2). 










































































2 We have soon that St Thomas is in a window at Aldwincklo St. Poter', 
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32, A male figure, with a blue nimbos, clad ina short white drapery, 
fringed all round, and reaching to the ealf of the leg. ‘The legs and feot 
are naked, ‘The right hand is lost, the left remains ; it did once support 
some object (such as an agnus Dei), now lost. ‘The figure, which is 
turned towards the north, stands on a piece of greon turf overlying the 

poilestal. St. Jahn the Baptist (2) 

‘33. The head of this igure is gone, and the whole body is shattered to 
picees. It has a red nimbus. Amongst the fragments are a left-hand 
love, holding what may have been a pastoral staf and right-hand glove 
raised in benodiction, as well as one foot, shoed,” From the position of 
the land holding the staff, I conclude that the figure was turned towards 

uth. 








figure is also a mass of fragments, It has a blue nimbus. 
‘The head is lost. Amongst the fragments are a left hand holding a sword, 
and a right (neither is gloved) playing with the belt or girdle of the figure. 
From the position of the hands, especially of the right, I conclude that the 
figure was turned towards the north. ‘The probability is that this and the 
former figure are original. 

35. Apparently a male figure. The head is lost; it has a red nimbu 
The left hand is placed on the breast, the right supports a thick knotte 
staff or elu, coloured green, I i tural tovards th south, and appears 
to be an original figure. 

36, A male figure, crowned, in royal robes, holding a sceptre in the 
Toft hand, and tuimed towards the north. ‘The lower half of this figure 
Js made up of fgments. No nines. It appears to be an orginal 
37. Thehead of a male figure, wearing a patriarchal hat, coloured pink, 
in the front of which has been inserted a soiall square pieco of white glass, of 
the fifteenth century, representing a head of Christ, with part of the nimbus. 
‘The figure is a mero mass of fragments, and is'a good deal shorter than 
the original figures of this tier. From its looking towards the north, it 
cannot be én sifu, and owing to the large scale of the head, I think it did 
not belong to this window. It has no nimbus, 

38. A'male figuro, crowned, in royal robes ; no nimbus. ‘The whol, 
‘except a small portion of the upper part of the body, and the feet, is made 
up of fragments, The figure was tumed towards the north, but, on 
account of its large seale, I think itis not an original figure. 

39. A male figure in mass vestments, tonsured, holding a pastoral staf 
in the loft hand, and ¢urmed towards the south, Nono of the figures in this 
tior of lights has a nimbus. 

40. A male figure, mitred, in mass, vestments, the right hand in bene- 
diction, the loft holding a pastoral sta, The lower half of the figure is 
much mutilated, Tt is turned towards the north, 

41. A male figure, in mass vestments, tonsured, holding a pastoral staff 
nthe right hand, and a book in the left. ‘The figure is turned towards 
the south. 

42. A male figure, mitred, in mass vestments, the right hand in bene- 
ion, the left Holding a poaloral staf. The gue is tamed towards tho 
north, 

43. A male figuro, the head is of the fifteenth century, and it is im- 
possible to determine whether the original head was mitred, The figure 
fs very much mutilated. The fragments show that the remains are those 
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of a figure turned towards the south, supporting a pastoral staf? with 
ight band, and holding a book in the lee” ™ ee 

44, ‘This figure is a mass of fragments, ‘The head is lost, ‘Tho indent 
is clearly that ofa tonsured heady not mitred ; but as none of the origival 
background remains, it is impossible to be certain of the originality of the 

went. Part of the eolar of a cope, crossed with o staf, an of pastoral 
staff, remains, from which it appears that the Sgure wes turned towards 
the north, ‘The probability, therefore, is in favour of ils being an original 
figure. Tho head of the pastoral staf, and the Land mrwiueed aoe 
porting it, are ofthe Sfteenth century. 

454 male figure crowed, in i8yal robes, holding a seeptre in the 
right hand, and ® mouud-awmounted with a very lofty: cross inthe 
Tek original drapory below tho’ waist romaine. The 

aco from tho fest to the knees is constructed of fragmenta, Ths figure 
is turned towards the south, Iti of the same scalo as the original Saree 
of this ter, and T have no reason to auypect its not being one of thou. 

46, A male figure, crowned, in royal robes, holding three arvowe in its 
left hand, and turned towards the south, The hands, face, and hie of thie 
figuro aro coloured pink, the hait being of a deeper tint than the 
nance. As this figdre is half a lend tallor than any of thove inthis tion, 
inna tong ot or does sno ait of faving Dologod to 
the window. 

47. A male figure, crowned, ia rogal robes, the right hand points to a 
sooptte held in the loft. Part of the white’ robo is mado of spotted or 
inmporfeot ruby glass. Tho feet remaia, but all above, to tho middle of the 
figuro, is « mass of fragmonts, ‘The figure is turnod towards the south 
Tein of tho same gealo as the last, and I think it does not belong to this 
window, 













































half of this fguro is mado up of fragments, ‘The face is 
‘crown over it, and a right hand holding a spear. ‘The 
lower part of the figure is that of an ecclesiastio in mass vestments, with a 
book in tho right hand, and a pastoral staff in tho left. ‘The position of tho 
hhauds shoves that this figure was tumod towards the north ; from which I 
conclude that it was an original figure, I should add that tho scale of 
the remains of the upper figure might entitle it to be considered one of the 
original figures of tho window displace ‘ 

49. A male figure, mitred, in mass vostments, the right hand in beno- 
diction, the left holding a pastoral staff. ‘The figure is turned towards the 
south, "It is much shattered. 

50. A male figuro, in mass vestments, tonsured, holding a pastoral sta 
fn the right hand, anda book in the left. ‘The figure is turned towards the 
north, In the amice is inserted a piece of blue glass, round like a jewel, 
which seems original. é 

51. ‘This figure is a more mass of fragments, amongst which may be 
seon a mitre, turned towards the south, and a right hand, gloved, holding a 
staf, probably a pastoral staff. I boliove that this, as well as the las, is 
‘made up of the remains of original figures. ? 

‘52. This figure is so completely destroyed that the fragments of which 
it is composed afford no indication of what it may have been, 


(Po be continued.) 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL AND 
MONASTERY AT WORCESTER! 


Br wuz REV. R WILLS, 1.4, PRS, sre 


acannon Prfomor of he Uaiwnity of Cand, Pent of the Brtch Assocation or 


PART IL—THE MONASTIC BUILDINGS. 


‘Tn only documentary assistance for determining the plan 
and arrangement of the monastic offices is to be found in 
one of Dr. Hopkins’ extracts from the cathedral documents 
(vide Appendix), which is evidently a concise abstract of 

part of the contents of the original assignment and distribu- 
Hon of the buildings to the several members of thé newly- 
constituted body—the dean, prebendaries, minor canons, and 
other ministers of the new foundation—to provide them 
with convenient houses and dwelling-places in respective 
parts of the buildings and grounds of the suppressed 
cstablishment.? This document possibly still exists amongst 
the cathedral archives at Worcester, but I will here insert 
Dr. Hopkins’ memorandum verbatim. 


. “The Dean hath the Priors House, 
First Prebendary, y° Sacrists, 
2°: the Tumbary, 
3: the Subpriors, 
4" Hospitalarius, 
5% Infirmarius, 
6% Pittensarius & p* of y* Cellerer, 
7: Coquinarius, 
8%—9™: M* Capella, 
Jo® Bleemesyna.y & part of the Priors.” 


As the sites of these houses are all known, as well as 
2 Contioued from page 182, ante 


2 Tn Bentham’s Ely, Soppletuent, p. 68, the tine of the 
one of these assigniients made by the nastery at Bly, 
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their respective appropriations to the numbered stalls, we 
obtain from this memorandum a first approximation to the 
distribution of the monastic offices, ‘The site primarily 
assigned to one of these stalls was, as we have seen above 
(p. 42), shifted to a more convenient position, and the other 
residences that were not removed were, in course of time, for 
the most part rebuilt, so that the whole finally appeared, about 
twonty years ago, in the form of a group of ordinary houses 
with gardens, many of them, however, retaining in their walls 
and cellars fragments of their medicval originals, 

‘The greater monastic buildings were probably very little 
disturbed until the Rebellion, when, as the subjoined docu- 
ment? shows, the roof timbers and lead were stripped from 
the great spire, the east transept with the lead pinnacle, the 
vesiries or south chapels of the choir, the chapter house, dormi- 
tory and cloister, as well as from other buildings, as the 
dean’s hall, the house of the third stall, the gate-house, &, 
‘The conduit was also destroyed. 

During the last twenty years, however, changes have been 
made in the prebendal houses which, however conducive to 
the comfort and health of the inhabitants of the college, and 
to the improvement of its general appearance as a group of 
modern residences, have effectually swept away many a relic 
of ancient arrangements and domestic architecture. For it 
will be seen from the following descriptions*that every 
especial characteristic of the Benedictine monastery has 
vanished from Worcester, excepting the refectory, the frag- 
ments of dormitory walls, and some vaults attached to 
them. 


4 In Mr, Denttington’s MSS, vol. vil 
405, now in the Library of tho Society 
i Anka, n teaargt of cng 
tar document, headed, # Nov. 6 166k 
‘Damages dons to the Cathedral Ohureh 
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Sopt, 1828). This 
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fn the date slows, was dra 
jon after the Restoration, 
fay 29, 1660, This schedul 
fn Unnecessary to transcribe at length, 
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The cloister and chapter house, and the close gateways, 
are features common to all capitular and monastic bodies, 
and are here maintained in substantial repair. But the 
crumbling nature of the material of which all the monastic 
offices here were built, has so effectually destroyed their 
remains, that we look in vain for the picturesque fragments 
and walls that embellish Canterbury, Rochester, Ely, Peter- 
borough, and many other monastic sites, in the districts 
where a more enduring stone has been employed. 

‘The later changes to which I have alluded are due to the 
operations of cathedral reform, and must be examined and 
recorded to enable us to preserve the evidence for the posi- 
tion of the destroyed remains, 

Amongst other results of the Church and Cathedral Com- 
missions of Enguiry, &c., which commenced in 1835, was 
the reduction of the number of canonries in this cathedral, 
and in most others, to four. This reduction was brought 
about, by not filling up stalls as they became vacant, until 
the desired limit had been attained. The separate estates of 
the dean and canons and other officers were transferred to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the incomes of future 
deans and canons were limited to a fixed sum paid to them 
by the same Commission, 

‘The effect of these measures upon the buildings was to 
vacate in subcession six of the ten old prebendal residence- 
houses, It was also agreed that as the deanery buildings 
were decayed and inconvenient, the dean should be trans- 
ferred to the ancient episcopal palace on the north-west side 
of the cathedral, 

An opportunity was thus given for improving the college, 
and relieving its crowded condition, by pulling down the 
deanery and the smaller or worse-placed prebendal houses, 
and assigning the space so set at liberty to the enlargement 
of the gardens of the remaining houses, or to widening 
and improving the roadways and open, spaces around the 
cathedral.t 

Tn the annexed plan of the college buildings I have 
inserted the sites of the destroyed prebendal houses, whether 
they contained ancient remains or no, and have numbered 
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them in respect to the stalls to which they were respectively 
assigned. 

Of these houses Mr. Perkins informs me that No. 4 (fhe 
location of the hospitalarius) was pulled down in 1841. No. 
8 in 1843. The deanery (or ancient priory), and Nos. 6 and 
7 (the places of the pittensarius, cellerer, and coquinarius), in 
1845, No. 5 (on the site of the infirmary), in 1851; and 
finally, the guesten hall, in 1862, 

‘Their sites were cleared and laid bare, and all the portions 
of ancient walls or other remains which’ they probably con- 
tained, and which might have assisted in elucidating the 
minor arrangements of the monastery, have passed out of 
the memory of man, with the exception of the remains of 
the priory, Happily Mr. Perkins made sketches of the 
deanery which occupied its site, before it was demolished, 
and has most kindly submitted them to me. 

‘The houses that have been retained are thoso that occupy 
the places of the tumbarius, or shrinekeoper, No. 2; of the 
subprior, No. 85 of the magister capell, No. 9; and of 
the cleomosynarius, No. 10. The original prebéndaries of 
tho first stall were placed in the sacrist’s lodging (ot 12 on 
the plan), as I have mentioned in the first part of this his- 
tory. The house marked No, 1 in this plan was built soon 
after 1712 for the stall, and is one of those which has been 
retained. 

At Worcester the monastery is on the south and west 
sides of the church, the episcopal residence on the north, 
‘The bank of the Severn is within 150 feet of the west end 
of the cathedral, which is however placed on ground consi- 
derably elevated above the level of the water. ‘The entrance 
gateway (41) of the monastery is on the east side of its 
precinct. This gateway is now known by the name of 
Edgar's Tower, but is in the older documents termed the 
College gatchouse. 

There is a great, but hitherto I believe unnoticed, resem- 
blance between the arrangements of this monastery and 
that of Durham, which, like Worcester, stands on the east 
bank of a river, has its dormitory on the west side of the 
cloister, its infirmary at the river side, its outer court or 
college yard on the south of the cloister, and its entrance 
gate on'the east of it, ‘This coincidence in general plan is 
the more valuable because the copious explanations of the 
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arrangements of the Durham monastery in the well-known 
« Rites of Durham,”® thus often become extremely useful in 
elucidating the corresponding parts of Worcester. 

-I will now proceed to describe the remains of the buildings 
about the cathedral in succession, premising that I have no 
intention of writing a complete account of such a monastery 
as Worcester might have been; on the contrary, I shall 
confine myself to showing what information concerning this 
or that department of monastic life may be derived from the 
accidental preservation of traces or remains of the buildings 
appropriated to it at Worcester. A course which I have 
habitually followed at the annual meetings of the Institute. 

But there are several points of interest with respect to 
demolished buildings on the north side of the cathedral that 
may be first mentioned, and which are shown on the 
annexed plan. 

Beginning at the west end, the south extremity of the 
grounds of the BPiscoraL PALACE are seen, the palace itself 
Tying out of the bounds of the page. This, which I have 
not had leisure to examine in detail, retains many portions 
of Early English and later work; and there is a large hall, 
with an Early Decorated window at the west end, and 
beneath is a vaulted apartment with a similar window. The 
curve of the arched ribs of the vaults is of the peculiar tri- 
angular form at the upper part which characterises those 
of the central vault of the nave. There are also several 
windows in another part of the ground floor, with plate 
tracery, and other remains which well deserve study. Tho 
house itself has undergone so many changes to adapt it to 
modern purposes, that its original disposition is lost. 

Near the north-west end of the church, Bishop “ Willel- 
mus de Bleys,” or Blois, constructed a chapel of elegant 
workmanship, between the great church and the bishop’s 
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hall, having under it a sufficient crypt, in which he ordered 
the bones of many of the faithful to be deposited ; whence 
the whole chapel is commonly called “carnaria,” that is to 
say, the CHARNEL OHAPEL.® 

‘Phis chapel was dedicated to the Virgin and St, Thomas, 
and endowed with four chaplains by Bishop Cantilupe. One 
of them was to be the magister. They were to eat together, to 
sleop under one roof, and to have one servant. ‘Their number 
‘was increased to six priests by Bishop Giffard.” In Cantilupe’s 
charter the hospitium, or dwelling-house of the chaplains, is 
mentioned, which, in a deed in 1578, is described as the 
house and priests’ chamber at the west end of the chapel. 

Tt was granted to the dean and chapter by Henry the 
Eighth, and in 1636 the chapel was prepared and fitted as a 
school for the scholars of the city, but, being damp and 
unwholesome, the school sometime after 1641 was removed 
to the refectory, and the chapel allowed to go to ruin, In 
1677 a newhouse was built on the site of the old hospitium, (12) 
and the walls of the chapel taken down to the window-sills, 
so as to form garden walls, ‘The house and the garden walls 
have since been cleared away, but the crypt (11) has remained 
with its contents to the present time, although inaccessible, 
Green ® states it to be 58 ft. long, 22 ft. broad, and 14 ft. 
high, and to contain a vast quantity of bones. 

It is a great regret that the buildings of this little ostablish- 
ment, a complete college in itself, should have been allowed 
to go to ruin in the seventeenth century. 

tho sAonist’s Lopaina (18) on the north side of the choir, 
with a stone preaching-cross opposite to it on the north, has 
been already described in my first part (pp. 40—42). 

‘The cLocrwntvt (14), a detached octagonal campanile, was 
of stone, 60 feet high, surmounted by a wooden spire 
coyered with lead—in all, 210 feet high from the ground. 
It stood to the north of the north-east transept ; so near to 
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it that there was only space between for processions. The 
diameter of its base was 61 feet. These and other parti- 
culars are preserved in Dr. Hopkins’ and Mr. Tomkins’ 
notes? The leaden steeple was taken down and sold in 
1647. ‘The stone basement, however, appears to have 
remained longer, as it is shown standing in one storey in a 
drawing executed about 1670. The whole structure is 
exhibited entire in Hollar’s View of the Cathedral, 1672, 
given in the third volume of Dugdale’s Monasticon. It 
appears wholly destitute of architectural ornament or beauty 
—probably because the decay of the stonework had reduced 
the surface and destroyed the angles and details of the 
masonry. 

‘The parish church of St. Michael (16) was annexed to 
the clocherium, the east wall of the latter having been 
used as the west wall of the former. This church was 
rebuilt on a different site in 1842." 

We may now pass to the monastic buildings, beginning 
with the cloister. 


‘THE CLOISTER. 


The cloistor itself is a somewhat irregular square of seven 
bays or severeys on each side, exclusive of the four angular 
severeys.? 

Its outer walls are substantially Norman, but the archi- 
tecture of the arcades and vaults is wholly of the fourteenth 
century, belonging tothe period of Bishop Wakefield, when 
the nave of the church and so many other works were car- 
ried on. In Dr. Hopkins’ Notes we find “The Refectory 
and Cloyster duit 1372,” which merely indicates that the 
works of these two were in progress at that date. 

Tt must be conjectured that the Norman cloister had a 
ywooden roof resting on an arcaded stone wall, toward the 
central garth, as is the case now at Durham and Bristol and 
in other examples. 

‘The vaults of the present: one are complex rib vaults, of 
an ordinary pattern, each compartment having in addition 


9 Vide Appendix. ‘The cloister gurth about 83 fe, aquare, 
"Te external appearance is shown in Durham cloister is 148 fe, aquate. ‘Salis: 
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to the transverse and diagonal ribs, one intermediate rib 
between each of the former, which crosses the ridge rib and 
proceeds to meet upon the diagonal rib the intermediate 
rib from the neighbouring angle. Knots of foliage or devices 
cover the intersections of the ribs. The arcades towards 
the central space were filled with tracery glazed as windows, 
but the glass having been destroyed in’ the Civil Wars, and 
the tracery much damaged, it was wholly removed in 1762, 
and the present miserable substitutes inserted. 

Each archway is closed by a wall pierced by a window 
which has mullions and tracery in heavy stonework of a 
bad pattern, destitute of foliation, and unglazed. Tho 
whole effect of the cloister, which was in itself a very 
good specimen of architecture, is completely marred by 
{ile contrast of these clumay fusertiona with the elegant 
traceried panelwork which adorns the jambs and soffits of 
the arches they encumber. In these arches, in somo 
one of the walks of the cloister, must have been placed the 
carrels or studies of the monks, of which traces are seen in 
many of our cloistors, and which are explained in the “Durham 
Rites.”* There the north side of the cloister was thus fitted 
up. Each window was of three lights and glazed, and in 
every window three  Pewes or Carrels, whero every one of 
the old Monks had his carrell severale by himselfe, that when 
they had dyned they dyd resorte to that place of cloister and 
there studyed upon there books, every one in his carrell all 
the afternonne unto evensong tyme.—All these carrells was 
all fynely wainscotted and verie close, all but the forepart 
.which had carved wourke that gave light. in at ther carrell 
doures of wainscott. And in every carrell was a deske to 
lye there bookes on. And the catrell was no greater than 
from one stanchell of the wyndowe to another. And over 
against the carrells against the church wall did stande sertaine 
great almeries (or cupbords) of waynscott all full of Books.” 

‘The piers which separate each arch of the Worcester cloister 
from its neighbours are pierced by an opening like a small 
archway, or rather ambrey without a back, about three fect 
from the ground, and the angle pier is also pierced at the 
same level with two openings crossing each other, so that an 
eye placed at one of these angle piers can look at a glance 
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through the whole series of openings in that walk of the 
cloister. Tt is not easy to perceive what useful purpose 
could have been served by these. Perhaps wooden ambreys 
were fitted into them for the use of the students in the 
carrells next to them. But they occur all round the cloister, 
and a similar opening is even made in a pier which separates 
the two arches of the monks’ lavatory in the western walk 
of the cloister. No traces remain to explain the actual use 
of these openings, which I am inclined to regard as an 
architectural device to lighten the piers in question 

There is a peculiar arrangement of one portion of this 
cloister which is worth remarking. The north-east corner 
compartment of vaulting is separated from the next com- 
partment to the south by a broad band of tracery panels 
forming a transverse rib (vide plan at 27, where the band 
is indicated by two parallel lines). A similar separation is 
‘introduced between the south-east corner vault and that 
which lies to the north of it (30). Thus the seven compart- 
ments of vaulting that belong to the east side of the cloister 
are cut off from the angle compartments at each end, by this 
broad rib of tracery, which occurs at no other part of the 
cloister in this manner. A broad strip of tracery panels of 
the same kind, however, ornaments the soffit of every arch 
of the cloister arcade, on the inner side of the windows. 

In the cloister of Gloucester, began in 1360, transverse 
bands of the same style and nearly the same pattern are used 
to separate each corner severey of the cloister vaults from the 
two neighbouring ones, so that on the whole, eight of these 
bands are in Gloucester cloister and only two in Worcester. 
‘The peculiarity of Woreester is that these transverse bands 
are only-employed in the east walk, as if that side had been 
commenced in imitation of Gloucester, and that when the 
other sides of the cloister were proceeded with, the plan had 
een changed and the panolled bands omitted." The panelled 
bands at Worcester have this peculiar significance, that the 


© Mr. Abingdon described the glass of —cloistor containod miracles of St, Wolstan 
tho windows before ita destruction (rida with explanatory ineriptions, One ofthe 
‘Thomas, p. 26), The east, north, and north windows, glazed by Prior Fordham 
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arches they ornament are similar to the panelled arches of 
the cloister arcade, and therefore the two transverse arches 
that cross the eastern walk continue the series of panelled 
arches from the north and south walks up to the east wall of 
the cloister with good architectural effect. This will be seen 
in the plan. 

‘The transverse panelled arches serve this good purpose, 
that they get rid of the extremely narrow window which 
occurs at the angle in those walks of the cloister in which 
these transverse arches are omitted. This may also be seen 
in my plan. 

Now as the east walk of the cloister is 125 fect long, and 
the other three only 120 feet, it follows that if these panelled. 
ribs had been employed at each angle, as at Gloucester, each 
severey of vaulting in the shorter walks would have been 
narrower than those of the east side by one twenty-fourth 
part, It might be supposed therefore that the panelled 
arches were introduced into the longer walk to enable the 
severeys to be made of the same width throughout the 
cloister, which is very nearly the case. ‘The difference how- 
ever appears too small to be appreciable. 

Another remarkable irregularity of workmanship is ob- 
servable in the east cloister. The door-way of the chapter 
house substituted for the original Norman door, when the 
present cloister was built, is naturally set in the middle of the 
severey of vaulting in which it ocours (the sixth from the 
north), being a handsome piece of work leading to a principal 
room of the monastery. But the centre of this severey does 
not coincide with the centre of the severey of the chapter 
house by 1 foot 9 inches, and therefore the entrance-door 
of the latter, seen from within, is most offensively out of 
symmetry. ‘The Norman door of the chapter house, of 
which the arch head is still to be seen in the interior, on 
the wall above the intruded door-way in question, was placed 
exactly in the middle of its own severey.? 

‘Three passages lead outwards from the cloister walks, all 
vaulted and all Norman, One (31) from the south end of 


‘cours, would have coincided with that 
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the east walk southward, is the entrance to the cloister from 
the outer court of the monastery, and has a plain groined 
Norman vault and a rich Norman arch of entrance (37) at 
its south end, facing the court. Its opening to the cloister 
at its north end, is by a plain doorway, and at this, probably, 
the porter was stationed, as at Durham,*to prevent strangers 
or others from troubling the novices or monks in the 
cloister. 

‘A second passage (26) from the west end of the north 
walk, directed westward, was the way from the cloister to the 
infirmary. The Norman staircase from the dormitory opened 
into this passage, as we shall presently show. The architec- 
ture of the passage is the same as that of the west end of 
the cathedral, and has been already described in illustration 
of that portion of the church. (See p. 94, ante.) It is vaulted 
in four compartments of ribbed vaulting. 

The third passage (28, 29) in contiguity with the gable 
wall of the south transept, leads eastwards from the east 
walk of the cloister to the space lying south-east of the 
cathedral, This passage has an Early plain groined Norman 
vault without transverse ribs, and its walls are ornamented 
by two semicireular plain arches on each side above a stone 
bench. Each arch inclosing an arcade of three smaller ones, 
with molded edges resting on shafts. 

When the treasury was built in the fifteenth century 
above this passage, its eastern extremity (29) was altered so 
as to terminate the passage outwards at its east end by two 
pointed arches. The larger one, on the north, gives direct 
access to the open space or monks’ cemetery, the smaller 
one leads to a narrow passage which turns obliquely to the 
south-east and opened into the priory buildings, so as to give 
the prior a covered access to the cloister, and thus also to 
the church and monastic offices. 

In monastic churches, the cemetery of the monks was 
usually placed on the south and east sides of the church, and 
doubtless that was the case in the cathedral of Worcester. 
‘A covered passage like the above existed at Durham, and 
its purpose is described in the “Rites of Durham” in a manner 
which is manifestly applicable, not only to the one we are 


5 Durham Rites, pp. 87,72. ral southwards, as now, ‘The prosent 
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now considering, but to various other examples of the same 
in monastic churches. 

‘The passage itself is in that document said to be “the 
Parvur, a place for marchaunts to utter ther waites, standing 
betwixt the chapter house and the church dour.”—P, 44. 

It was therofore one of those locutories or places in 
which the monks were permitted to converse or hold inter- 
course with strangers, of which there were several in each 
monastery, appropriated, one to the reception of guests, 
another for the mutual conversation of the monks with each 
other, another to the transaction of business with strangers, 
as in the case we are considering, and so on.! 

But this particular Locutorium or Parlatorium was also 
employed as a passage through which the bodies of tho 
Gassaand monks were conveyed to the cemetery beyond for 

arial 

Any monk attacked by sickness was first removed to the 
infirmary, and after death his body was conveyed to the 
“Dead Mane’s chamber in the said Farmeiy,” and at night 
was placed in the infirmary chapel. At eight o’clock in 
the following morning it was conveyed to the chapter house, 
“where the Prior and hole Convent did meat hime, and 
there did say there dirges and devotion. . . . Andafter there 
devocion the dead corpes was caryed by the monnckes from 
the Chapter house thorough the parler . . . standing betwixt 
the Chapter house and the Church dour, and so throwghe the 
said parler in the Sentuarie garth? where he was buryed.” 
—P. 44. 

The buildings that are in contact with the cloister are the 
nave of the church on its north side, and the south transept, 
treasury, and chapter house on its east side. The refectory 
occupies the whole of the south side. ‘The lavatory and the 
dormitory the west side. The remains of these’ buildings 
with their appendages we will now examine. 

‘The mneasury of the cathedral is a series of vaulted rooms 
which were constructed over the Norman passage (28, 29) in 
1877 (vide Hopkins’ Notes), and partly supported by ‘the 
piers added as already mentioned at the east end of it at 
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the same time. It also extends over the triangular com- 
- partment which is included between the east end of the 
passage and the chapter house. ‘This now contains a modern 
staircase to the treasury rooms, The original access was 
from the south-west corner of the vestries (&) by a staircase 
which is defended by singular openings in its vault after the 
manner of machicolations. I have described this building at 
Jength, with detailed plans, in “ The Transactions of the Insti- 
tute of British Architects,” for the present year, to which 
T beg to refers 


‘THE CHAPTER HOUSE, 


The Chapter House is in many respects one of the most 
interesting structures about the cathedral, Originally a 
circular Norman edifice, it was erected complete and vaulted 
with a light tufa, the vault resting on a central pillar from 
which ten semicircular ribs radiate to the walls, where they 
aro received upon as many vaulting shafts, which divided the 
outer wall into ten compartments. Each compartment was 
lighted by a single round-headed Norman window, the 
traces of one of which, which I discovered in the chambers 
of the adjacent treasury, enabled me to ascertain the exact 
Position and magnitude of these lights. 

Below the windows the wall is ornamented with a rich inter- 
secting Norman areade, beneath which is a range of shallow 
niches resting on a continuous stone bench. ‘The latter has 
been unfortunately cut away all round to make room for 
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the bookcases with which the walls were lined, but which 
were removed immediately after the visit of the Institute. 
The niches and the whole arrangement is exactly similar to 
those of the Norman chapter house at Bristol. “The inter- 
secting arcade is the same in general design as that which 
forms a continuous belt of decoration round the external 
wall of Ernulf’s Crypt, at Canterbury (vide my Arch. Hist. 
of Canterbury, p. 87). It also occurs in the interior wall of 
the chapter house at Rochester, the recorded work of the 
same Ernulf, and in other examples, 

‘The vaults of the chapter house are groined, but as ribs 
were substituted for plain groins in Norman work, about 
the beginning of the twelfth century, we are justified in 
assigning the commencement of the chapter house to the 
end of the eleventh contury. 

‘The scraping of the walls obligingly performed at my 
request, under the direction of Mr. Perkins, developed tho 
curious fact that the Norman decoration is built with stones 
of two colors, as in the transepts already described. Exter- 
nally the chapter house as originally completed appeared as 
a cylindrical building with shallow Norman buttresses, one 
of which may be seen in the small chamber on the north- 
west, which now contains the staircase to the treasury 
chamber. Another buttress remains in the passage which 
once led from the cloister to the priory buildings. 

The treasury, built between the chapter house and the 
south transept gable, in 1377, in contact with both, has pre- 
sorved those traces of the outer work of the chapter house, 
but the remainder of its exterior was transformed, about the 
year 1400, into the semblance of an Karly Perpendicular 
decagonal building with deep thin buttresses at the angles, 
surmounted with pinnacles and having rich tracery windows, 

The exact nature of this transformation, which I succeeded 
in completely investigating, cannot well be explained without 
plans and drawings, for which I beg to refer to my paper 
already mentioned. 

It is however a most instructive example of the methods 
pursued by medival architects in their restorations. It was 
‘not the result of a wanton desire to bring the old building 
into harmony with the fashion of the time. On the contrary, 
the settlements of the Norman work, which I examined and 
measured with great care, show that the whole of the walls, 
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excepting the north part, which was connected with the 
treasury, had been pushed outward by the vault to an extent 
which threatened the fall of the whole. In the repairs that 
followed, the external surface of the thick Norman wall was 
cut away and re-ashlared, reducing the thickness from 4 ft. 6in. 
to 2ft. 9in., measured in the centre of each compartment. 
‘The surface was by this new casing changed from cylindrical 
to flat, and the weight of the walls, which overhung at the 
top was thus reduced, and by the new casing they were made 
vertical. The angles were provided with effective thin pro- 
jecting buttresses instead of the flat Norman ones, practically 
useless, 

In the interior the lower part of the walls with their rich 
Norman arcading was left unaltered. The vault cells, origi- 
nally low and semicircular, were changed for high pointed 
vaults, effectively resolving the thrust of the whole vault upon 
the angles where the new buttresses were placed, and large 
traceried windows inserted instead of the small Norman lights. 

The whole principle of the repair consisted in remedying 
the defective mechanical construction of the Norman masons, 
whose vault had pressed the walls outwards more or less all 
round. Nothing more was done than was absolutely neces- 
sary to introduce their improved constructive system, and 
thus to ensure the stability of the edifice. The Norman work 
was in the interior respected as far as possible, the central 
pillar and the semicircular ribs, with all the central portion 
of the vault, was carefully retained. 


THE DORMITORY AND COMMON HOUSE. 

The Dormitory is in the unusual position of extending 
lengthwise and westwards from the cloister wall towards the 
river. It was 120 feet long and 60 broad, and according to 
Dr. Hopkins’ notes, was “supported by 5 lange Stone Pillars.” 

‘The present remains aro but scanty. It appears not to 
have been employed for any useful purpose from the time of 
tho assignment of these buildings to the prebendaries at the 
Reformation, and at the Rebellion the Puritans unroofed it 
for the sake of the lead and timber, and left its walls standing. 
Since that time their materials have been employed as 
required for various building operations, until they have been 
reduced to the fragments that exist, These are, the whole 
length of the eastern wall, which is in fact part of the western 
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wall of the cloister. All that portion of the northern wall 
which is the south boundary of the Norman vaulted passage 
(26), already desorbed as leading from the north-west angle 
of the cloister towards the infirmary. Lastly, a small frag 
ment now about 36 feet in length (20), of the south wall, 
but which existed to more than double that length, until 
twelve or fifteen years since, when it was reduced to its pre- 
sent dimensions on the ground of its having become dangerous 

‘This last fragment is only about 15 feet at the highest 
point above the grass, it has on the inside surface Norman 
pilasters upon which rest the abutting portions or springing 
blocks of the compartments of a groined vault, the roh of 
which is four-centered. Between the pilasters is a window 
with Perpendicular tracery in the head, showing it to have 
consisted of two lights, 

Mr. Perkins remembers the longer fragment of a wall 
which retained other windows of a similar character, At 
the western end of the remaining ruin there is a round- 
headed aperture in the wall from which a Norman arch- 
‘way appears to have been removed, and a thin wall contain 
ing a squaro-headed two-light Perpendicular window inserted. 

‘These appearances agree perfectly with the few historical 
fragments that remain, They show that the original Norman 
dormitory was repaired in the fourteenth century by receiving 
a new vault and tracery windows, the Norman walls and 
pilasters of the original Vault being retained. Accordingly, 
in_1302, the writer of the “ Annals of Worcester”* says : 
“On the second idus of July the fall of a great portion of our 
dormitory, which had long menaced ruin, made manifest our 
negligence.” ‘The dormitory is also mentioned in Dr. Hop- 
kins’ Notes as one of the works carried on in 1377. 

Evidently it was the Norman vault that fell to ruin in 
1302. It must be remembered that the windows and vault 
just mentioned are not those of the dormitory itself. The 
Yor of this, like that of the neighbouring refectory, must 
have been raised upon a vaulted substructure which was 
‘occupied by various monastic offices, and the state of the high 
eastern and northern walls that remain shows this to have 
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been the case at Worcester, where the level of the floor of 
the dormitory was about 9 feet above that of the cloister. 
‘The ruin of this sub-vault was in fact the ruin of the floor as 
far as the dormitory was concerned. 

The width of the dormitory, 60 feet, makes it probable 
that it had a double roof sustained in the midst by a row of 
five pillars standing on the piers of the vaults below,® thus far 
agreeing with Dr. Hopkins’ Note. 

I have already said that the south wall of the Norman 
passage, from the cloisters to the infirmary, was the north 
‘wall of the dormitory, and that there is also a chamber above 
this passage. The passage itself has three openings in the 
south wall now walled up, but which originally communicated 
with the sub-vaults of the dormitory. ‘The first opening (25) 
near the west end of the passage is a plain round-headed 
Norman doorway, of which only the outer continuous molding 
is visible. This led into some apartments fitted up in the 
sub-vaults, The next opening, about the middle of the 
passage, appears to have been a kind of window to admit a 
borrowed light to the sub-vaults. It has a pointed arch and 
a plain continuous rebate on the pier and arch. Its sill is 
arised considerably above the pavement. The third opening 
(24) near the east endl of the passage is a plain semicircular 
doorway? 

On the other side of the wall, the north wall, namely, of 
the dormitory, we find the last-mentioned doorway opening 
with a segmental-headed rear-arch into the sub-vaults, and. 
also leading to a staircase in the thickness of the wall, only 
2 ft. Bin, wide, and therofore just sufficient for a single person 
to ascend, unless he-had attained to the diameter popularly 
supposed to characterise a monk. Around this doorway the 
abutments of a semicircular vault of the substructure are 
seen on the surface of the wall, showing that in this part the 
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Normart vault had not been destroyed. The thickness of 
the wall (5 feet) is reduced. by setting it back above this 
vault, at the level of the dormitory floor, and it still rises 12 
or 14 feet higher than that level. The staircase just men- 
tioned in the wall ascends to the west and was terminated 
on the level of the dormitory floor at a deoply recessed 
opening, but is now walled up* The head of’ a pointed 
arch is seen at the back of the opening. ‘The staircase 
however must havo opened southwards upon the dormitory 
floor. It was therefore the original Norman staircase from 
the dormitory to the cloister and thence to the church, 
agreeing in” position with the dormitory staircase at 
Durham? The surface of the east wall of ‘the dormitory, 
which is also the west wall of the cloister, has been subjected 
to so much patching and casing as to obliterate altogether 
the traces of the springings of the sub-vault excepting at the 
north corner, where, at the level of the dormitory floor, is 
the trace of a small pointed Norman doorway walled up, 
which led up to the cloister roof, and a little to the south of 
this a plain Norman arched recess, perhaps a window, before 
the present cloister was made, the head of which is about 
6 feet above the dormitory floor, its jambs below are altered, 
and the whole appearance of this wall seems to show that 
some building had been erected against it subsequent to the 
Reformation, for the use of the adjacent prebendal house. 
‘There aro two doors in this wall opening from the cloister, 
the northern (23) small, four-centered, and walled up ; the 
next to it (22), which has a large handsome Late Perpen- 
dicular archway on the cloister side, is now contracted to a 
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common square opening which serves to give entrancb to the 
canon’s garden. 

‘The last-mentioned doorway in the cloisters is called the 
entrance to the dormitory in all the descriptions and plans of 
the cathedral. But the existence of a vaulted substructure 
sustaining this dormitory floor has never been taken into 
account, Perhaps the repairs and alterations of the dor- 
mitory in the fourteenth century, when this great doorway 
‘was made, included a more convenient staircase to the floor 
above than the narrow Norman one in the thickness of the 
wall. Thus this doorway may have led to the dormitory 
itself, as well as to the apartments and offices in the sub- 
‘yaults, For the various doors which I have described show 
that the sub-vaults were divided into rooms for different pur- 
‘poses, as in other monasteries. 

‘Phe traceried windows (20) already deseribed in the south 
wall of the sub-vaults show that some habitable room was 
fitted up there. This by comparison with Durham, and 
other examples, was the “Common House” or hall! which 
formed a part of every Benedictine monastery. “This houso 
being,” to use the quaint phraseology of the Durham Rites” 
(pp. 75 & 84), “ to this end, to have a fyre keapt in yt all 
wynta for the Monnekes to came and warme them at, being 
allowed no fyre but that only, except the Master and officers 
of the House, who had there several fyres.” This room with 
traceried windows looking west to the water and fitted up in 
the sub-vaults of the dormitory, still remains at Durham. It 
is also shown in the plan of St. Gall, in the ninth century, 
beneath the dormitory. 

At Durham there’ also “ was belonging to the Common- 
house a garden and a bowling allio, on the back side of tho 
same house towards the water, for the recreation of the 
Moncks, (or for the Novyces sume tymes to recreat them- 
solves, when they had remedy of there master,) he standinge 
by to see good order kept.” 

‘The green on the south side of these windows at Worcester 
may well have been employed in a similar manner. 
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‘THE SEPULCHRAL REMAINS AND EFFIGIES IN THE CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH OF WORCESTER, 


Br MATTHEW HOLDECHE BLOXAM, PAS, 


A rier notice of the Sepulchral Remains discovered lately 
and heretofore within and near to the Cathedral of Worcester, 
as introductory to some account of the principal monuments it 
contains, may perhaps be considered not uninteresting, 
Matthew Paris states that King John on his death-bed, 
in the castle at Newark, being asked by the Abbot of Crox- 
ton where he would be buried, exclaimed :—* Deo et sancto 
Ulstano corpus et animam meam commendo ;”—I commend 
my soul to God, my body to Saint Wolstan. The same writer 
proceeds to tell us of his burial :—“ Cujus corpus regio sche- 
mate ornatum ad Wigorniam delatum est, et in ecclesia 
Cathedrali ab Episcopo loci honorifice tumulatum;”—his body, 
attired in royal apparel, was conveyed to Worcester, and 
honorably buried in the eathedral church by the bishop of 
that place. Matthew Paris then informs us how the corrup- 
tible corpse was conveyed to such a distance :—* Abbas 
igitur canonicorum Crokestoniw peritissimus in medicinis, 
qui medicus regis tune temporis extiterat, facta anatomia de 
corpore regio, ut honestius portaretur, viscera copioso salo 
conspersa in snd domo transportata honorifice fecit sepel 
—the Abbot of the canons of Croxton being well skilled in 
medicine, and at that time the physician of the king, ana- 
tomically opened the royal body that it might be the more 
readily conveyed, and, having sprinkled the bowels copiously 
with salt, caused them to be removed to his own abbey and 
there honorably buried, A somewhat similar mode of 
attempting to preserve the body from immediate corruption, 
by means of salt, is stated by Matthew Paris to have taken 
place previous to the burial of Henry I., who died in 1135. 








» Read at the meoting of the Areliootogioal Institute at Worcester, July, 1862. 
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He relates that the bowels, brains, and eyes of the deceased 
monarch were taken out and inhumed at Rouen, the body was 
then cut and gashed, and sprinkled with salt, after which it 
was inclosed in bulls’ hides ; in that state it was brought to 
England, and buried at Reading Abbey. ‘The body of 
Geoffry de Magnaville, who died at Chester in 1165, is also 
recorded to have been salted and wrapped in leather for 
burial. 

On July 20, 1797, on the commencement of some repairs 
in the Cathedral, it was proposed to remove the tomb of 
King John, which occupied the same position as at the pre- 
sent time ; a stone coffin was discovered at the bottom of 
the tomb, level with the pavement ; this coffin was cut out 
of Higley stone, and only covered with two elmboards, On 
examining the coffin, it'was found to contain the remains of 
the king ; some portions of the royal apparel were firm in 
texture, but the color was gone; part of the sword and 
Ieathern sheath were lying on the left side, but much moul- 
dered. The boots were more perfect, Part of one of the 
robes appeared to have beon embroidered ; the head was 
covered with a close-fitting skull-cap, which appeared to 
have beon buckled under the chin, A quantity of a sup- 
stance resembling white paste lay on and below the abdomen, 
which it was supposed had been poured into the body when 
the intestines were taken out ; this was, I think, the salt of 
which Matthew Paris speaks, used for preserving the body. 
It is hardly to be doubted that the corpse of the king had 
been arrayed in apparel of the same description as that 
exhibited on his efligy, which originally formed the cover to 
the stone coffin, ‘This effigy I shall hereafter attempt. to 
describe.’ The high tomb on which it is now placed was 
probably erected in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
after the burial of Prince Arthur; the body must then have 
been disclosed, and the crown and sceptre, if any existed 
(probably of base metal as were those found in the tomb of 
Laward I.), may have been removed. 

‘On May 7, 1856, the workmen engaged on the repairs in 
the Cathedral, whilst excavating at the foot of the south-west 
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buttress of the south-east transept, discovered two stone 
coffins containing skeletons unusually perfect, and apparently 
in the exact position in which the bodies had been originally 
deposited. Both coffins contained the remains of men of 
large stature, the one measuring 6 feet 6 inches in height. 
‘The coffin first discovered was 5 feet below the surface, and 
2 feet 9 inches from the base of the buttress, the lower end 
pointing about 4 degrees northward of east. It was roughly 
hewn out of a block of sandstone similar to that of which 
the ancient walls of the Cathedral are constructed, and with 
a recess or cavity, in the shape of a dove-tail, formed for the 
head, There was no cover to this coffin.’ It may have con- 
tained the remains of one of the bishops, and have been 
surmounted by one of the recumbent effigies now lying in the 
Cathedral. ‘The other coffin, and apparently the most 
ancient, was of much ruder workmanship, being constructed 
of several small blocks roughly worked, with the cavity for 
the head formed in three pieces. This coffin had a covering 
of several rough stone slabs. The lower part was embedded 
in the masonry of the buttress. It contained a skeleton of 
larger stature than that previously described. 

‘Phese coffins, with their contents, were carefully removed, 
and placed in the north-west corner of the erypt, where there 
is also another stone coffin, and there they now remain. 

‘The most important discovery, however, remains to be 
noticed. In December, 1861, the workmen employed in 
removing a part of the wall on the north side of the choir, 
near the east end, discovered a stone coffin, a portion of 
which fell away, disclosing the remains of one of the bishops 
in his episcopal vestments. In consequence of a communi- 
cation made to me by my friend Mr. Perkins, the architect 
of the cathedral, I went down to Worcester on January Ist, 
1862, and by the kindness of the Dean I was afforded every 
facility in examining these remains. It was, however, a task 
under difficulties, as the coffin had not been removed, and 
was still to some extent embedded in the wall. Though now 
broken, this coffin appeared to have been of the shape prova~ 
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lent in the thirteenth century, formed with great care out of 
a single block, more elaborately hollowed and worked with 
greater finish than we usually find in objects of this kind, 
‘Phis coffin had, I think, been originally covered by one of 
‘the recumbent effigies now in the cathedral, and which I 
shall hereafter notice. The effigy had, however, been long 
removed, and replaced by three stones. 

Like the remains of King John, this was not the first time 
that the interment had been disclosed. From the removal 
of the stones covering the upper and lower extremities of the 
coffin, the remains in those parts had been somewhat disturbed, 
the lower end being partly filled with rubbish. The skull of 
the bishop had fallon on’ the right side, and the vestments 
covering the upper part of the body appeared reduced to 
shreds, changed to a chocolate color. ‘Tho vestments covering 
the middle of the body, being protected by the central stone, 
were undisturbed, and the outline and folds of the chasuble 
could be clearly traced. It was, however, difficult to obtain 
a correct view without the aid of a light, which was speedily 
procured for mo by Mr, Perkins and ‘placed in the coffin 
under the middle stone. The lower part of the coffin was 
to some oxtent cleared of the rubbish during my examina 
tion ; but this had occasioned some disarrangement in the 
vestments, so that it was difficult to distinguish them with 
precision, ‘The body had apparently been vested in the alb, 
tunic, dalmatic, chasuble, and stole, with the amice about 
the neck, the mitre on the head, and the maniple suspended 
from the left arm. Of the mitre, the lower portion, consti- 
tuting a band round the forehead, was still apparent. A 
small silver-gilt ornament, not unlike a morse, appeared to 
have been attached to the chasuble in front of the breast : 
this I consider to have been the pectorale or rationale. Tho 
pastoral staff had doubtless been placed on the left side of 
‘the body, but neither crook nor ferule could be discovered. 
Some fragments, however, of ivory were found, which 
appeared to have been portions of the crook. ‘Tho vost 
ments were exceedingly rich, of gold tissue decorated with 
scrolls and other ornaments, such as figures of kings and 
birds, in that. particular conventional style which prevailed 
during the middle of the thirteenth century. Neither the 
episcopal ring nor the chalice, both of which it was customary 
to bury with the corpse of a bishop, could be found. These 
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may have been taken away when these remains were pre- 
viously disturbed and the elfigy which covered them removed. 
But a silver-gilt paten in perfect preservation, measuring 
about 4§ inches in diameter, was found in the coffin. This 
paten has a quatrefoiled compartment slightly sunk, the 
intervening spandrels being filled with minutely-engraved 
foliage. In the centre is engraved a representation of a 
hand surrounded by a cross-nimb, and with two fingers 
upraised in the gesture of benediction. A paten similar to 
this, of silver-gilt, having engraved in the centre a hand in 
the act of benediction, was discovered in the stone coffin 
supposed to be that of Bishop Longespee in Salisbury 
Cathedral. A paten with a similar representation has been 
discovered in the grave of one of the prelates in York 
Cathedral.‘ The remains recently discovered at Worcester 
may be compared with those of Henry of Worcester, abbot 
of Evesham, who died in 1263, and whose grave was there 
found in 1821 on the site of the nave of the abbey 
church ; also with the remains of two bishops discovered in 
Chichester Cathedral in 1829, the body of each of whom 
was arrayed in the episcopal vestments. In one of these 
interments the paten, 6 inches in diameter, had a circular 
gold plate in the centre, on which was engraved, between a 
crescent and a star, a hand giving the benediction. 

But to what bishop are we to ascribe the remains thus 
discovered at Worcester? I have no hesitation in stating 
my belief that they are those of Walter de Cantilupe, who 
presided over the see from 1236 to 1266. He was one of 
the great men of his time—one who took an active paré in 
public affairs. A long account of him appears in a chronicle 
written perhaps within fifty years of his death, and entitled 
“Chronicon Wigorniense a Christo ad annum 1308.”* This 
narration has been published in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, and. 
thence Dr. Thomas derived his account of this prelate, 
The chronicle informs us that, early in the year 1265-6 
{paaie idus Februari), the venerable Walter de Cantilupe 





shop of Worcester, of pious memory, died at his manor of 
Blockley and was buried with great) pomp—* cum magno 
honore»—in his cathedral church, neat the high altar.’ 


4 Figured in tho Historieal Guide to § Cott. MS. Calig, A. x. 
‘York ‘Cathedral, by the Rev. G. A. _¢ Anusios Boolenia Wigornionsia; An- 
Poole and Mr. Hagall, pl. xxv sia Sacra, voli. p. 495. 


Vou. xx. aa 
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On comparing the dimensions of the stone coffin containing 
the remains of this bishop with those of the slab on which is 
soulptured the recumbent effigy of a bishop, that lying 
southernmost at the east end of the Lady Chapel, I find 
them so exactly to correspond that I have no hesitation in 
concluding that the effigy formed the original cover to the 
coffin. 

‘The last of the sepulchral remains which I have to notice 
as brought to light in Worcester Cathedral, is a leaden coffin 
found about the same time as the remains of Bishop Cantilupe, 
within the rails at the east end of the choir. This coffin 
was moulded to the shape of the body, and it exhibited, to 
a certain degree, marks of the features and limbs, with a 
mask over the face, and the arms and legs visibly por- 
trayed. The body had evidently been embalmed and 
wrapped in core-cloth, and the leaden coffin had been 
incased in an outer chest of wood which had fallen into 
decay, but fragments were still apparent. ‘The clamps of 
iron which appear to have fastened the wooden coffin, and 
the iron handles, were preserved, but they did not exhibit 
any distinctive marks of ornamentation. A small javelin 
head of the soventeenth century was found with or near 
these remains. The leaden coffin measured 6 feet 4 inches 
in length. It lay at no great depth, as the crown of the arch 
of the crypt beneath would prevent the formation of a deep 
grave. Though without any inscription to denote whose 
remains these were, there can be no doubt that this coffin 
contains the embalmed body of William Duke of Hamilton, 
who was mortally wounded at the battle of Worcester in 
1651, and shortly after died in or near Worcester. His 
ody was not allowed to be conveyed to the family burial 
place at Hamilton in Scotland, but was here interred. The 
exact spot of his interment is not laid down in the plan 
of the Cathedral in Dr. Thomas’ Survey in 1734, nor 
in that given in Britton’s History, but, in the plan 
published in Green’s History of Worcester, in 1795, his 
grave is indicated on the platform at the upper end of the 
choir, just within the rails. Green says that “In a space 
included between the distances of ten and thirteen feet from 
the north side wall of the altar, and one foot within its 
inclosure, the body of William Duke of Hamilton, slain at 
the battle of Worcester in 1651, lies interred.” Green 
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gives as his authority a paper in the Chapter archives of 
Worcester, indorsed—“ Where to find the severall Graves 
of those that lye buried within the Rayles at the altar, 
before it was paved by Mr. William Thorneburry, the then 
‘Treasurer of the Colledg of Worcester.” ? 

Bishop Burnet, in his memoir of James and William 
Dukes of Hamilton,” published in 1677, observes of this 
Duke William : “The wound which occasioned the death 
of the Dake of Hamilton was received in one of his legs, a 
little below the knee, by a slug shot, which shattered the 
bone so fatally as wholly to distble him from keeping the 
field, and he was forced to retire into the town, where he 
fell into the enemies’ hands in the evening of the day of 
battle. He was lodged at the Commaniery, where his 
wound was searched by Mr. Kincaid, the king’s surgeon, 
who pronounced amputation as the only means of saving 
his life. Cromwell sent his own surgeon, Trappam, to wait 
on the duke, who assured him there was no hazard. ‘Two 
days after the wound had been received by the duke, Sir 
Robert Cunningham, the king’s physician, being found 
among the prisoners, was brought to him, who reported to 
him, at his desire, that from the great loss of blood, nothing 
but an amputation afforded a probability of his recov 
‘Trappam’s opinion had, however, so encouraged the duke 
to hope to save so severe an operation, that death alone 
could extinguish. At length, finding his strength fail, and 
fecling himself gradually declining, he sent his last thoughts 
to his lady and nieces, written with his own hand, and 
dated Worcester, Sept. 8th, 1651 ; and on the 12th, about 
noon, expired, in the 35th year of his age. His body was 
interred before the high altar in the cathedral church of 
Worcester; notwithstanding he had by his will ordered that 
it might be buried with his ancestors at Hamilton.” 

Leaden coffins very similar to that of the Duke of 
Hamilton, and of the middle of the seventeenth century, 
are mentioned by Gough in the introduction to his work on 
sepulchral monuments, in which he says: “In the vault 
under the chapel of Farleigh Castle, Wilts, were seven lead 
coffins much resembling Egyptian mummies, having all the 








7 William ‘Thomborough was a pre: where this cofin was found is situated, 
bendary of Worcester from 1000 to 1680, ag atated by Green betwesu 10 aud 19 fe 
Rechnt wcantrement stows thatthe spot frou tho north wal. 
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features of a face in strong relief, and the bodies gradually 
tapering from'the shoulders to the feet.” Amongst these 
were coffins containing the remains of Sir Edward and lady 
Margaret Hungerford, 1648. 

In the interment of Prince Arthur in Worcester Cathe- 
dral, in 1602, we find from a contemporaneous MS. pub- 
lished by Hearne in his additions to Leland’s Collectanea, 
that “the corpse was coyled, well seered, and conveniently 
Arossod with spices and other sweet stuffe, such as those 
that bore the chardge thereof could purveye, and that it 
might be furnisht of, This was so sufficiently done, that it 
needed not lead, but was chested, ‘The chest was covered 
with a good blacke cloth, close sewed to the same, with a 
white crosse and sufficient rings of iron to the same.” ‘The 
body, on being conveyed from Ludlow to Worcoster, was 
placed in the quire under the herse, which” (says the 
writer, who appears to have been an eyo-witnoss, perhaps 
one of the heralds or officers of arms who officially attended 
the funeral) “as the goodlyest and best wrought and 
garnished that over I save.” After the religious coremo- 
nies, which wore very long, “gentlemen took up the corpse 
and bare it to the grave at the south end of the high altar 
of that cathedral church, where were all the divine services. 
‘Then the corpse, with weeping and sore lamentation, was 
laid in the grave. The orisons were said by the Bishop of 
Lincolne, also sore weeping. He sett tho crosse over the 
chest and cast holye water and earth thereon, His officer of 
armes, sore weeping, tooke of his conte of armes and cast, 
it along over the chest right Iamentably, ‘Then Sir William 
Oredall, comptroller of his houshold, sore weeping and 
crying, tooko the staffe of his office by both endes, and over 
his owne head brake it, and east it into the grave, In like- 
wise did Sir Rie. Croft, steward of his houshold, and cast 
his staffe broken into the grave. In likewise did the Gen- 
tlemen Ushers their roddes. ‘This was a piteous sight to 
those who beheld it.”—(Leland’s Collect., vol. v. p. 374.) 

Should thore be at any future poriod an examination of 
tho tomb of this noble prince, it ought to be undertaken 
with such a knowledge of tho particulars of his obsequies 
as I have detailed. But may that time be far distant. 


(fo be continued.) 
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BEING CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARDS THE HISTORY OF READING 
ABBEY. 


‘From tho Muniments of tbo most Noble the MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER, K.6. 


Axoxest the monasteries of royal foundation in the times of the earlier 
sovereigns of the Norman race, scarcely any presents a subject of investi- 
gation moro replete with interest in historieal assoeiations, and also in the 
details which throw light on the annals of conventual institutions in this 
country, than the great Benedictine Abbey of Reading. During four 
centuries the sunshine of royal favor seems constantly to have fallen on 
‘that house ; unusual privileges were from time to time conceded ; the 
mitred abbot, although the previse rule of precedence -may not have been 
yeremptorily prescribed, took place, it is said, among peers spiritual, next 
{o the ebbuts of Glastonbury” and’ St, Albans, Extensive as. wero the 
scattered possessions of the house in many counties, its rental must have 
proved insufficient to support the onerous distinction of frequent royal visits 
‘and the obligation of maintaining ample hospitalities, not so much towards 
the indigent as the guests of higher degree—prelates and nobles, with 
many who doubtless delighted to seck solace in the fragrant meads and 
shaded margins of the Thames and the Kennet. ‘To such causes, more 
frequently perhaps than to imprudent administration, the embarrassments 
were duo into which many well-endowod monasteries aro found to have 
lapsed ; it is no marvel that Reading, whilst enjoying the comparatively 
rare privilege of a mint, and in a position to requite the favor of the 
sovereign with substantial aid in a national emergency, was often burdened 
with debt, and numbered amongst its ereditors the great Buropean financiers 
of the period, the Lombards and the Caorsini. 

Of the mass of valuable documentary evidence relating to the Abbey of 
Reading, comparatively little has hitherto been printed, although an ample 
summary of the history of the house and its possessions has been compiled 
ty Mr. Coates, which has served as the groundwork of the account. given 
in the new edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon.! ‘The numerous charters 
and evidences preserved in public and in private depositories remain for the 
‘most part unpublished, the instruments given by Dugdale in the original 
edition of his great work being almost limited to the foundation charter and 
its confemation by Hoary Hy wilt the doeumentssclocted by de oiers 
of the recent edition, if we’ except the Tawatio of Pope Nicholas, the 









































1 History and Antiquities of Readine, 1802-10: Monast, Angl, Caley’s edit, 
by the Kev, C. Coates, and Supplement’ vol iv. p. 38. 
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Ministers’ Computus at the Dissolution, and the curious Survey made by 
Commissioners of the Parliament in 1650, oxtend only to thirty-one. The 
frantriptsproverved in tho ancient Regiotre of the Monastery amount, 
in Cott. MS, Vesp. B. v. (formerly numbered A. 1) to upwards of fifty ; 
whilst in a more complete register, Harl. MS. 1708, compiled about a 
itary Iater than that first mentioned, a voluminous store of evidence 
is to be found, the charters and principal instruments therein contained 
extending to 213, according to an index given in the Monasticon (vol. iv., 
Caley’ elit), Mhorear also othor Registers, namely, Cot, MS. Veep. B 
xav., formerly in the library of the historian of Berkshire, Elias Ashmole ; 
whilst another, marked Domit. A. ii, appears to relate exclusively to the 
Priory of Leominster, which was a ecll to Reading. 

The collection of original charters and evidences from which, by the kind 
permission of their noble possessor, the following selection has been made, 
appears to have remained hitherto unnoticed. We have sought in vain to 
obtain any information to explain the occurrence of so curious an assemblage 
of Berkshire records in the muniment chamber at Eaton Hall. ‘They at- 
tracted the attention of Mr. Beamont, one of the earliest friends and 
members of the Institute, who, at the request of the Marquis of Wost- 
minster, had been engaged in preparing a calendar of ancient Grosvenor 
charters preserved at Eaton? They havo not been described in Mr. 
Beamont's inventory, being apparently unconnected with the Grosvenor 
family: it is not known that the ancestors of the noble Marquis had at any 
period Tands which had formed part of the ancient possessions of the 
Monastery of Reading. We havo to acknowledge with gratifieation the 
courteous liberality of Lord Westminster, who, through Mr. Beamont’s 
friendly mediation in our favor, has readily consented to entrust to us the 
documents in question, with permission to publish any portion in the 
Archeological Journal. 

Te has been found convenient to limit the following selection, as an in- 
stalment from the curious evidences thus kindly placed at our disposal, to 
the earlier royal charters, from the time of the founder to the reign of 
Richard I., inclusive. In this little series, howover, will be found docu 
ments of o ordinary interes, OF thes to aro grants by Queen Aaldis 
ZBlidis or Adeliza of Louvaine, the second wife of Henry I.; to which are 
‘appended fuir impressions of her seal, of which, s0 far as we are avrare, 
only a defaced fragment, attached to a document in the Treasury at New 
College, Oxford, was previously known. There are not less than four 
charters of the Empress Matilda, and five of Stephen ; with the latter 
have been preserved impressions in unusually perfect condition of two 
tinet great seals of that sovereign. 

‘The Foundation Charter of Henry I., dated 1125, has been printed in 
the Monasticon from a transcript in the Reading Chartulary, Gott. MS. 
‘Veep. E. v. Amongst the subjoined documents another charter is given, 












































2 Tho Calendar of the Grosvonor Patent to Wolkey of tho office of Lond 
Charters, with an Introduction, notices Chancellor for life. It is to be rogrotted, 
‘of Seals and other particolarsof interest, that Mr. Beamont should ‘not have ap- 
hhan boon printed by desire of the Mar- pended to. this curious Calenfar am 
gubol Wesiminterootfr politi). Enumeration of the Healing Abbey docs. 
The collection consists of G40 documents, ments with any other miscellaneous 
and includes a few which bave no direct matters which may have been found pre= 
elation to the family; for isetance, the  eerved at lato, 
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granting numerous privileges and exemptions not specified in the earlier 
‘one, and described by an endorsement apparently contemporary as “carta 
gestatoria de libertatibus.”” This somewhat remarkable desiguation occurs 
likewise in the Reading Chartulary, Harl. MS. 1708, in whieh we find a 
charter of Richard I, “de libortatibus,”” another of King John de 
omnibus possessionibus et libortatibus,” and the like of Henry II. in each 
justance with the distinctive term *gestatoria,”” which does not appear to 
have been noticed by the glossarists, and we havo failed to find it in any 
other list of monastic evidences? ‘The explanation which has beon sug 
gested that such charters may have been eompendious abstracts, eonveniently 
portable for ready referenco, seems scarcely applicable, and we are desirous 
to invite the attention of our readers to this peculiar tile in the hope that 
some satisfactory explanation may be found. 

In No. IV., the second of the subjoined documents which coneera land and 
the chureh at Stanton in Oxfordshire, Queon Adeliza scems to have expressed 
her determination to retain her scignory. Probably this resolution was due 
to the influence of her second husband, William de Albini Earl of Arundel, 
whom she espoused in 1139, as the document in question issued from 
Arundel. Tt bears an impression of her seal of which previously only a 
fragment was known, and it ig remarkable that Adeliza appears to have 
used the identical matrix of the seal which had belonged to the first 
queen of Henry I, the name—AALIDIS—having been substituted for 
MATHILDIS. 

It will be noticed that in one of the subjoiined documents the Empress 
Matilda is styled * Mathildis imperatrix Henriei Regis flia et Anglorum 
Regina,” in another * Anglorum Domina,” as she is stylod 
creating Milo of Gloucester Earl of Hereford, and in other instrumeuts. 
In William of Malmesbury’s relation of the memorable eonferenee at Win- 
‘chester after the eaptare of Stephon, when the Empress with her adherents 
was reeoived by the Legate, Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, we find 
the terms on which that prelate consented to recognise her as Demina—o 
solewn oath having been taken by Matilda, in which the Barl of Gloucester, 
hher half-brother, with other nobles present, participated—'* Nee dubitavit 
Episcopus Imperatricem in Dominam Anglie recipere.”* ‘This occurred on 
Sunday, March 2nd, 1141; on the following day sho was honorably 
reevived into Winchester and’ brought into the cathedral by the Legato, 
attended by the Bishop of St. David’s and other prelates, of whom sereral, 
it may be observed, occur as witnesses to the charter here printed. ‘The 
crown of the realm of England was delivered to her, and, as we read in 






















































+ Gestatorius, that serves for carrying, Hardy has shown that Ri 
Suotonius writes of a “sella gestatoriny? manneratyled himself “Dominus 
in medieval Latin Geatatoriam siguided a4 appears by a chartor in the arc 
A portable foretory for teligg a bioe, &2, of tho Duchy of Lancastor, granted 

Wieymer, new edit. voli p. 14. Com- nearly a mouth after tho death of 
pare alo te elarters of the Empress to Houry IE, and previously to the eoro- 

“deewide's, Oxford, Mon. Ang., nation of is successor. Archreologia, vol. 





Galoy's edits vol ik pp. 148, 1465 tho 3x p. 110. 

rintlon Charan of Bootle Abbey, °° bt. Now op, Ror Anal, Sita 
bid vows p. 407; her cbaster fo Stone: p. 188. Tn his nddress to the Synod ot 
Righ' Ih p.i40,andseveral otter grants Winchester, shorty after thee event 
inietich abe is faverably styled Donina, Homry de Dloiy declared. of his treaty 
‘To fat chat Matilda wan over crowned with Mattia liam pacifiel regis—in 
heen of Hngland may mufie to azcount Anglin ‘Normaunieque’ Domina elig- 
rites being thus styled, Me, William — amus:”” Ibid. p. 189. 
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contemporary chroniclo—“In publion se cintatis et fori audientia Dominam 
cet Reginam acclamare preeopit.”” (Gesta Steph., Duchesne, Hist. Norm, 
Script,, p. 954). The accomplished biographer of the Princesses of England, 
to whom we are indebted for a life of Matilda, observes that ‘the only 
fnstanees in which we have documentary evidence that she styled herself 
Queen of England oceur in two chasters of this period,” the first being at 
the request of the Bishop of Winchester, confirming to the monastery of 
Glastonbury, of which he was the abbot, all privileges and possessions 
which it enjoyed on the day when he came to mect Matilda at Wherwell, 
‘on the Sunday when, as before mentioned, the interview took place in which 
hier claims were recoguisod. ‘This document has been printed by Hearne, 
and in Monast. Angl, Caloy's odit., vol i. p. 44. ‘Tho second document 
to which Mrs, Everett Green refers is that of which the original has been 
preserved amongst the Marquis of Westminster's documents now under 
‘cousideration,’ ‘Tho charter to the church of Glastonbury may doubtless 
bo assigned to the period of Matilda's brief residence in the ancient palace 
of Winchoster, the favorite resort of the earlior English sovereigns, and 
‘where, as we Tearn from the poet Waco, she was born. Thence she pro- 
ceeded to Wilton where sho received the homage of Theobald, Archbishop 
‘of Canterbury, and of a groat multitude of othor persons ; after Easter, 
which occurred in 1141 on March 30th, sho resorted early in May to 
Reading,’ whore, amongst the numerous nobles who hastened to give their 
‘adhesion’ to her’ cause, camo tho powerful Robert d'Oily, on whoso pro- 
position to rendor up to hor the castle of Oxford, Matilda went thither, and 
thre kept the Whiteuntide fostival (May 18th). During hor briof stay at 
Reading sho had doubtless been entortained with all becoming stato within 
the monastery which hor father had founded, and whore 
doen deposited, To the period of that visit’ her grants in favor of the 
‘abboy may be probably 

‘The documents relating to tho grant of lands in Sur 
by Geoffrey Purcell, desoribod as. tho King’s 
‘without inorest. Tt should soom from theso evidences that certain lands at 
Catabill in the former county, and at Windsor, were given by him to the 
Abbey of Reading on his becoming monk thero, and his gift was confirmed 
by the Biopress Matilda ; but on a further confirmation by Stephen it was 
arranged that Ralph Purcell should hold of the abbey land to the value of 
twouty shillings per ann, in Windsor, probably part of tho Iand thero 
Dofore mentioned. Tt appears in the History of Surrey by Manning and 
Bray, that land at Catahll in the parish of Godalming was held by the 
Purcell family at a later porio« 

Tt has been thought desirable to give the grants by Matilda at length, 
although before partly printed from transeripts in tho Rending Ohartulary, 
‘on account of the omission hitherto of the namos of the 
ppersous of historical importance as having taken aetive part in the memor- 
abl strugglo for the erown betwoon the Empress and King Stephen. An 
additional reason is that they servo to indicate the respective times at 


















































































4 Printed by Mra Brot Green, 
yer ofthe Prinses of land, vol 
Epp. p. 408, from a transept i tho of Surrey, tal. LB. 615, S00 
Reatlng Chartulary, Har, 8.1708, he ae dencondatts of Dynan 
‘ames of the witness bing omitted. Poreeliuy i . 83, 

Pid “Radiogum infra’ Rogatioues 


‘suscipitur cum honoribus.” 
‘lor, Wigern, p. 076. 
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which those grants were made, within a very few years. Besides Robert 
Earl of Gloucester and Reginald Earl of Cornwall, her half-brothers, #0 
well known in the history of the period, we find another half-brother 
Robert, less known, Silo of Gloucester the Constable, and afterwards Barl 
of Hereford, Humphrey de Bohun, John Marshal, and Brien “Filius 
Comitis,”” an active and faithful adherent of tho empress, whose origin and 
history are involved in much obscurity, as is shewn in Bishop Kennett’s 
Parochial Antiquities. Tt is remarkable that so acute a writer should have 
overlooked that the earlier Brien or Bricntius “ filius comitis” was dead in 
1140, as is evident from a grant by Alan Earl of Britanny and Richmond 
his nephew to the monastery® of St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, given in 
the Monasticon. Tt should father seem that he was the later Brien men- 
tioned by Dugdale in his Baronage, vol. i. p. 48, who appears as a witness 
to a grant by his brother, Conan Dake of Britany and Karl of Richmond, 
to the nunnery of Denney in Cambridgeshire.’ It may be thought probable 
from the peciiliarity of his designation, that he was a natural son of Alan 
their father Earl of Richmond. His importance in this country was due 
to the great favor of King Hemy I., and to his having married Matilda 
Aaughter and heiress of Robert d’Oily, and so having become possessor of 
Wallingford Castle. He is called by Malmesbury “ Briontius fiius eomitis 
Marchio de Walingford,”’ the castle of which place was rendered so well 
‘known through his prolonged defence of it against King Stephen. His 
name occurs among the witnesses to the foundation charter of Reading 
Abbey. 

The series of royal grants hore given closes with one of Richard I. to 
the abbot and monks of Reading, that their lands be heli in their own 
demesne in accordance with the foundation charter by Richard’s great grand- 
father Henry I., in which tho following stringent conditions oeei 
“Terras consusles non ad feudum donet (abbas), noe faciat milites mis 

'—""Nomo de possessione Radingensis monaste 
absolatum.””? ‘The little grant by Cour de Lion 
ing in the collection of unpublished documents whieh 
hhave been preserved at Eaton. It was issued on Sept. 12, « apud Gaitine 
tone,” namely Geddington in Northamptonshire, the year not being 
stated, Tho only witness, however, was William de Mandeville Earl of 
Exsex and Albemarle, who died in 1190, and we are thus enabled to 
‘assign this instrument’ to 1189, the year of Richard's acee On his 
arrival in England the barons and prelates assembled at Winchester to 
reecive their new sovereign, Sept. 3 being fixed for his coronation. ‘The 
young king had taken the eross during his father’s lifetime ; he now 
devoted his energies to preparations for a erusade, and summoned a eouncil 
to assemble at the Cistoreian convent of Pipowell in Northamptonshire, on 
Sept. 15, in order to appoint a regency, to fll up vacant benefices, and take 
measures for the security of the realm during his absence. In the 
neighbourhood of Pipewell was the royal mansion at Geddington, where 
Heury If, held.a Parliament in 188° William de Mandeville, who had 








































3 Pho royal residence at Geddington 
appeara to lave. been & favorite resort 








1 Monast, Angl, vol. vi p. 1551, during several reigns. ‘Tho locality is 
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been high in the favor of Henry T., and who bore the great jeweled 
crown at the recent coronation, taking placo in the procession immediately 
ofore Richard, appears to have been his companion at this ertical 
‘moment, and to have witnessed his grant at Geddington to the monks of 
Reading three days previous to the Council, at which, it will be remem- 
bored, the king ‘conferred upon him the important office of Justice of 
England, conjointly with Hugh de Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, 














Hexay I, a., 1100-1135, 


I, A chartor, undated, endorsed—Carta Regis Henrici primi Gesta- 
toria do libertatibus, * 





Honrious Dei gratia Rex Anglorum et Dux Normannorum Archiepis- 
copis Bpiscopis Abbatibus Comitibus Baronibusque suis et omnibus ehis- 
tiavis tam presentibus quam futuris salutem perpetuam. Seiatis me pro 
salute anime meo et omnium antecessorum ot suecessorum meoram novam 
apud Radingiam abbatiam construxisso, eidemque abbatie omnem immuni- 
ftom ot potostatem quictantiam ot libertatom dedisse quam regia potestas 
Alicui abbatie conferre potest. Quaro volo et firmiter precipio quot Abbas 
‘ct monachi de Radingia omnia tenementa sua tam laica quam eoclesiastion 
‘quocumque in presenti habent vel inposterum donationo fidelium habituri 
sunt beno ot in pace libere et quieto plenarie et honorifico teneant in 
‘omnibus losis et in omnibus rebus ubioumaue fuerint quieta do Denogoldis 
ot omnibus goldis et auxilis et sciris ot hundredis ot omnibus placitis ot 
querolis do soutagiis ot hidagiis ot stallagiis de summa, 
navigiis ot clausuris de pontium ot castrorum  edifien 
thesauri et omni operatione do tributis ot lestagits de thodinpent et tinpont 
do summonicionibus do assisis et suporassis (ric) do meretis. quacumquo 
‘oceasione exigendis et do omnibus forisfacturis undecumque fucrint do 
ceasartis ct nemoram wastis. Nullus vero de forestariis regis quicquam 0 
intromittat do boscis Abbatis ct monachorum qui sunt intra forostam, sed 
omnom potestatem et libortatom quam habet rex in boseis suis habeant 
Avbas ot monachi of inate’ gorum in omnis Bouse gal ad abbatiam 
pertinent ubjcumgue fuerint. Sintque Abbas et monachi Radingie ot 
‘omnes homines eorum et res ipsorum quioti do hedagiis ot theloneis et 

us exactionibus ot consuetudinibus in nundinis ot foris quorameumque 
sunt in torvis ot aqui ‘et transitibus pontium et portibus mar 
pr totam Angliam et Normanniam ; habeatque Abbas et monachi omnem 
Justiciam de asealta et murdris et sanguinis effusione et pacis infractione 
4 theasurinventione quogu ad rogiam pertinetpoteattam ; more alle 
do Abbato Radingio vol monachis noe de tenementis vel boseis eorum 
exigantur nec exacte solvantur, sod sint omnes homines eoram et eoram 
Aominia ita quicta et libera. sicnt mea propria, et soli Abbati et monachis 
do omnibus respondontia, Et habeant Abbas ot monachi de hominibus suis 
ct de tota possessione sua ot de alienis in ca forisfacientibus vol ibi cum 


































































‘where a cross erected to hor memory sesfons wore in gros in tho feo of 
sill exists. “A weit of King John re- “Geytington,” obtained tho churoh of 
garding the King of Co ‘ntowtod thy pace by exchoge from dwar 77 
Be ington.” Ry *'Frinted from tho Wollasoot MS. in 
91. "Tho abbot and convent of 1 Coates’ Hist, of Reading, App. No. i. 
ceout monastery of Pipewell, whose pos- 
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forisfacto intercoptis hundreda et plarita omnia, cum sacha ot socea et toll 
et theam et infangenetheof et hutfangentheof in omnibus locis cum omni- 
‘bus que sunt vel esse possunt. Hane monasterio Radingie quantameumque 
rex douare potest dono et confirmo libertatem et inmunitatem, quam 
regibus post me in Anglia regnaturis pro Deo servandam conmendo, 
Quam qui infringere vel minuere’ presumpserit contrahat eum dominus et 
conterat de terra viventium cum omni posteritate sua.  Hujas nostre 
donationis hos testes adhibemus, Willelmuus Archiepiseopam Cantuarienseu, 
‘Thurstinum et Galfridum Eboracensem et Rothomagensem Archiepiscopos, 
Willelmum et Seffridum Wintoniensom et Cicestrensem Episcopos, Rober 
tum et Willelmum Comites Gloccestrie et Surreie. Apud Westmouas- 
terium, 








‘The seal is lost, but there remains a stout label of white deer-skin passed. 
through a fold at the bottom of the deed.* 


TL, Writ, undated, dischargi 
hill and C1 





the tenants of Geoffrey Purcell at Cats- 
lingfold, Surrey, from toll and custom. 








Henticus Rex Anglio Ricardo Bassot ot Alberico do Vor ot Vicocomiti 
et omnibus Burgensibus suis de Geldefort salutem. —Precipio quod homines 
Gouftidi Pureelli hostiarii moi do Chatishillo et do Chedelingefolt® sint ita 

Juste in pace de theloneo eto: sicut faerunt tempore 
patris sui, Teste Milone Gloecestrensi. Apud Winton’? 








A fragment of an impression of the great seal, on white wax, remains, 
on a parchment label cut lengthways, 


Apeuiza, Ques ov Henny I, ap. 1121, sue rep o. 1151. 
TIL, Grant, undated, to the Abbey of one hundred shillings’ worth of 
Jand in her manor of Stanton, Oxfordshire, and also of the church of 
Stanton.* 





‘Notum sit presentibus et futuris omnibus eeclesis catholicw fis quod 
ego Aclidis regina uxor nobilissimi regis Henriei concessi et dedi Deo et 
gcclesie sanct@ Marie de Radingis et fratribus ibidem Deo sorviontibus 
centum solidatas terr@ in mancrio meo de Stantona in Oxeneforda schi 

















+ Sap inc ae! ei 
stn rein ease simp 
nen ei 
eee ate at cer I betty 
rreprpeintes Prlerg | 
PRE? Sees ak tune 
ple peo eter 
2G SE Ropers. ae foundaton 
Oo eT ones as Pas 
Set ae ae ores us 
Se a ot 
‘is oie Zeantaie swish 
ee Seale eae 
"exits, parcel of he wanor of 











Godalming, Surey. Manning and Bray's 
Hint vol fp. 680. 

Tito of Gloucester, ono of the chiot 
attendants of Henry Tyo gure to ima 
in marriage Sibyl}, daaghter of Beroand 
of ‘Newmntreb, Lord of Brecknock, aad 
{he office of Constable of his Court 

“This aud the fllowing document 
havo Deen printed by Bishop Kennett 
in his Paros) Antigutis, ol, L- pp. 
18, 154 from tranesrpts fa th Readlag 
Glaetuley, bub tho witnesses are omit= 
feds "Ho “has printod loo two other 
fganta by Queen Adeliza rolling to 
Straten. 
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‘ad procurationem eonventus et religiosaram personarum illue conyonientium 
in termino anniversarii domini mei nobilissimi Regis Honrict, et preter illas 
contum solidatas terrw cone et dedi eclesiamn 

Stantonw cum omnibus rebus cidem ecclesia pertinentibus, et voto atque 


















procipio ut in pace et libere ot quiete toneant cum omnibus liberalibus con- 
suctudinibus eum quil js meus nobilissimus Rex Henrieus ea in 
dominio suo te Notumque sit quod eandom meclesiam 


‘ante corpus domini nostri Jhesu Christi et 
‘ante corpus domini mei nobilissini Regis Henrici, Testibus Hermagno 
‘eapollano, et Alluredo oapellano, et Francono eapellano, ot Magistro Serlono, 
et Budone filio Alani, et Aalardo Fland’, ot Gaufrido do ‘Trosgor, et 
Raginaldo de Wind's, et Roberto de Chalz, ct Roberto de Alta Ripa, et 
Rotardo camerario, et Warino camerario, ot Godeschaleo couestabulatio, et 
‘Waltero Crabbe, 








There is appended by a label of decr’s skin passed through the fold at 
‘the bottom of the parehment, a pointed oval seal of white wax, 3} in. long, 
and 2} in, wide : dovice, a fomalo figure standing, holding in her right 
hand ‘a short scoptre ensigned with a dove, the handle terminating ina 
trefoiled ring rosombling that of a key of tho period, and in her Jeft an 
orb ensignod with n cross ; she is habited in a long tunie falling in very 
fall folds about tho feet, with wide open slooves, and a strip of fur from 
the waist downwards. "Over this garment thero is a mantle with an 
omamented collar fastoned at the neck by a quatrefoiled brooch, and 
gathered up over each arm in full folds somewhat after the manner of 
‘woating o chasuble. On the head appears a crown, from beneath which 
Tally teorerciof that dsapponte at ihe nock under the martle, ‘The 
Jogend inf siottva * aMLiDis + SHCYND(AE * DR)L * OnAOIA  REOINAK * 
axauin, ‘Tho mode in which this soal is attached dosorves notico ; it is 
Placed sideways, the head of tho figure to tho spectator’s left. ‘The seal 
Attachod to the noxt document is also thus placed sideways on the label, 

‘Tho singular eivoumstanco has boon alrondy noticed that the seal of 
which theso aro impressions had been used by tho first queen of Henry L., 
osignated in its logond secunda, probably to. distinguish her from Matilda 
wife of the Conqueror. ‘Tho matrix having, however, been rendered avail- 
‘able for the uso of Adoliaa by the substitution of her name, the word 
secunda, which could not conveniently be removed whilst no additional 
tle or the like occurred to fill up the spaco, must, it is imagined, have 
boon taken as appropriate to the second eousort of Hemry I. 



































TV. A mandato, undatod, by Quoon Adcliza, that the church of Stanton 
or other of her gifts should not bo put out of her power. 





‘A. Dei gracia Regina Edwardo Abbati et toto Conventui de Rading* 
falutem. Audivi a quibusdam quod vultis ecclesiam de Stontona extra 
dowinium nostrum et manum ponere. Quaro mando vobis quod nolo ut 
Sllam yel alignid aliud de Blemosina mea extra manum nostram ponatis, 
‘Teste Reinaldo de Wind's. Apud Arondelle.” 





® award was lected Abbot of Rend- obsiously be nssignod to a period subee- 
fing in 1195, and died in 1164. ‘This quent to Adeliaz's second’ marriage in 
Aocument, iseued from Arundel, must 3138, 
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‘There is appended, ‘by a label partially eut from the bottom of the parche 
ment, a seal of white wax, apparently from the same matrix as that of 
seal to the preceding document. ‘The figure from the neck upwards is 
wanting. Endorsed in a contemporary hand,—Adeleidis regine ne ecclesia, 
de Stantona mittatur extra dominium nostrum. 





Marna (Eupnsss), av, 1114—1167, 


‘V. Grant, widated, of lands at Windsor and Catshill before mentioned 
to the Abbey.’ 


‘Mathildis imperatri 





Henrict regis fila ot Anglorum regina archiepiseopis 
episenpiaabbatibus Comitbus Baronibus Vieecomitibus Ministris ot omnibus 
fidelibus suis francis ct Anglis totius An, 
tt eoncouate Deo ot Sancta Marie de Radingis ot Monachisibidom Deo 
servientibus, pro salute anim mew et pro anima Henriei regis patris m 
pro incolumitate Gauffredi Andegavorum comitis et domini Henriei 
mei ct aliorum filorum meorum, et pro statu totius’ regni, terram do 
Windesoris et de Cateshella in perpotuam elemosinam qua fuit Gaulfredi 
Purcelle, quam monasterio Radingensi dodit quando ibi monachus devenit. 
Quare volo ot firmiter precipio quod bene et in pace et libere et quiete et 
honorifice et plenarie teneant in boseo ot plano et pratis et pasturis, in 
aquis et staguis et molendinis, in ctvitate et extra et in omnibus rebus et 
Jocis omnibus, et cum omnibus libertatibus et quictantiis ad terram illam 
pertinentibus. ‘Testibus Henrico episcopo Wintoniensi, Alexandro Lin- 
chonionsi episeopo, Nigello episcopo Helionsi, Bernardo épiseopo de Sancto 
David, Rodberto episcopo Herefordense (sia), et testibus Roberto comite 
de Gloceestria, et Reginaldo comite filio rexis, et Rodberto fratre ejus, 
et Brien’ filio' comitis, Milone constabulo, Johanne marcseallo, Apud 
Rading’? 























‘Tho seal is lost. A seal of Matilda has beon figured by Sandford, 
Book i., pl. n, p. 37. Ibis circular, representing a seated figure crowned 
and holding @ scoptre; legend— } MATHILDIS DEI onaTIA noaNoRYat 
nora. This is the only type known of a seal of Matilda, although 
‘Tyrrel states that the impression appended to a confirmation to the Priory 
of St. James, Exeter, bore the legend, ‘ Macthildis Regina Romanoruin 
et Domina Anglorum ;” which document is preserved at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, and on examination the seal proves to be identical with that 
engraved by Sandford : two impressions exist in the archives of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, noticed, Archeologia, vol. xxvi. p. 459, and there is one at 
Durham. Another, amongst the charters of the Abbey of St. André-de- 
Goufforn, is figured by D’Anisy, Scoaux Normands, pl. it 














2 A trameipt of this document may 141, Milo de. Gloucester, Jord cone 
bye found in the Reading Charelary, sable, fs hove designated only an chy 
Black MS, 1708, 1.176, and Se has book he win ereated Bat of Hered, duly 
Darly pated by Aw: Everete Groen in 25, 141, A. trameripe of tia. charter 
Beegbeatis to the life of Matilda, in may be found im tie Reading. Gharta: 
the Liter of the Frinton of Engi, larg, Hanh AS, 1708, %-17 by with tame 
by that sccomplicbedauthorom’ Seo tcupte of the two fillowing document, 
MLEp. 408 tino other grants sparing the charebes 
Tele ‘date of thin docamont my of Tashcham and of Barney, and twa 
rotally be. rotirred to. tho period of ober grant in favor of the abbey. 
Situs sojourn at Reading io May, 
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VI, Grant by way of confirmation of the church of Stanton before 
‘mentioned to the Abbey. 


Mathildis imperatrix Henriei regis filia Aloxandro episcopo Lincolniensi 
ct omnibus baronibus de Oxeneforde scire salutem. Seiatis me dedisso of 
concessisse mcelesiam de Stantune cum omnibus rebus ef pertinentibus in 
docinis et terris ot omuibas aliis rebus weclesie sanctw Marie do Rading’ 
cet monachis ibidem Deo servientibus in clemosinam, sicut eam A{dcleidis] 
regina uxor patris mei et Willolmus vir ejus eis dederont et per cartas 
suas confirmaveruat ; ot volo et precipio ut eam beno et in pace teneant 
sicut melius (alJias suns res tonent. His tostibus, Bernardo episcopo de 
Sanoto David, ot Roberto comite de Glocoestria, et Hunfrido de Buun dapi- 
foro, Apud Rading’.? 


‘Tho seal is lost. 




















VIL. Grant, undated, of Blowbury, Borks, to the Abboy.* 







filia ot Anglorum domina Archi 
Baronibus Justiciaris Vieoeomitibus 
francis ot Anglis totius Anglio 
Sciatis mo, pro anima Henrici Rogis patris moi et Mathildis 
we matris moe ot antecessorum meorum in perpetuam elemosinam et 
pro amore et logali sorvicio Brien’® ‘iit Comitis quod michi fecit, dedisso 
Doo et Sancte Mario ot monachis Rading’ Bleberiam ita 
‘bone et in pace ot libero ot quioto ot honorifico et plonario tenondam eum 
soca ot sacn ot toll ot thoam ot infangenetheof ot eum om i 
suctndinibus et libertatibus sicut Honricus Rox pater micus cam melius 
‘et quiotius ct plonarius habuit ot tenuit. Testibus Roborto 
Comite Gloccestrie, et Reginald Comite Cornubie, ot Rogero Comite 
Terofordic, ot Unfrido de Bubun dapifero, et Willolmo filio Alani, et 
Toscio de’ Dinan, et Walkelino Maminot, et Willelmo Paganello, ot 
‘Willelmo’ Hamonis, Hugone filio Ricard, ct Riulfo de Sessun. Apud 
Divisas. 






















The seal is lost; it was appended by a plaited hempon cord of four 
strauls curiously woven, 


VIM A duplicate of the procading grant | Seal lat, which was 
appended by a label partially cut from the bottom of the parchment. 


srs dent may poly inthe ton Rsbt Bx 
ssf rns ar PEAY bolt Sou, Det 
ing. It i, however, Yery probable that Reginald was ereated ‘Karl of Horoford 
Blind RototaaePieae nt efiGectuati sung 
ose ee rariaaasdl aoe Arai 
paca etyan’ Myers Sataer Rape ye 
Eee Gee Aieeatelnds CMS ait Mat 
SIT SThon aut Cet dtnt tatu Utes AY le at 
cherpoesecsge Mare tai 
Be iad ROE Miaeg ts “TSATUSIS ae yon to oon 
wy peta Robe ee 3 
ipa ae dre 
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Srepmex. a.p, 1135—1154, 
IX, Grant, undated, to the Abbey, of land in Windsor and Catshill, 





Stephanus Rex Anglie Archiepiscopis Episcopis Abbatibus Comitibus 
Baronibus Vieecomitibus Ministris ot omnibus fidelibus suis francis ot 
‘Anglis tocius Anglie salatem. Sciatis mo dedisse et concessisse Deo et 
Sancte Marie de Radingis et Monachis ibidem Deo servicutibus, pro salute 
anime mee et regis Henrict avunenli met et pro incolumitate tovius regni 
‘mei, totam terram de Windesoris et de Cateshala in perpetuam elemosinam 
que fait Gauftidi Purcell, tali tenore quod Radulfus Pureclle teneat de 
ipsis Monachis xx. solidatas de terra de Windesoris siout inde finivit coram 
‘me cum ipsis monachis. Quare volo et firmiter precipio quod bono et in 
pace et libere et quiete et honorifice et plenarie teneant in bosco et plano 
ot pratis et pasturis in aguis ot stagnis ot molendinis in eivitate et extra et 
in omnibus rebus ot locis omnibus et cum omnibus libertatibus et quietanctis 
‘ad terram illam pertinentibus et cum quibus melius et liberius et quietius 
tenent alias terras suas. Testibus Gauftido de Magnavilla, et Ricardo de 
Luci, et Turgisio de Abrincis, et Elya do Amunderilla, ot Johanne Viee- 
comite, ot Roberto Burnelle, et Radulfo Pureolle, Apu Norvioum. 
































Seal lost 5 it was appended by a label of white doer’s ski 





X. Precept, undated, in favor of the monks of Reading in regard to 
‘their land at Gatshill. 


Stephanus Rex Anglie Comiti de Warenna salutem. Precipio tibi quoi 
permittas Monacos (si) de Rading” tenero terram suam do Cateshulla quam 
Gaufridus Pureel meo concossu dedit cis bene et in pace ot libere sicut 
carta mea testatur quam inde habent quod tenere debent, et quiequid inde 
totum eis juste reddas ; et si quiequam inde clamaveris vonias in 
‘curiam meam et éenebo inde tibi plenum rectum sieut de re eorone moe 
ertinente, Et seias quod multum miror quod ipsos monacos inde laboras. 
este Roberto eancollatio? " Apud Oxoniamy, 








‘There is appended by a label partially cut from the bottom of the 
parchment an imperfect impression on white wax of the soal hereafter 
deseribed. See No. XI. infra, 





XI. Grant, undated, to the Abbey of the manor “of Blewbury, Berk- 
shire. 









mus Rex Anglio Archie 
‘Tusticiaris Vieccomitibus et Baronibus et Ministris, it 

et Anglis totius Anglie salutem. Sciatis quia, pro salute anime 
mee ot Mathildis Regine uxoris moo ot Bustachit flit mei et alioram 
pueroram meorum et pro anima Regis Henriei avanculi mei, dedi et cone 
‘cessi Eeclesie Beate Marie Rading” et Monachis ibidem Deo servientibus 






7 Robert de Gant, a younger son of period at which Robert mas appointed 
Gitbert de Gant who’ sezompanied Mis Shancallor has not beon ascertazed he 
nse the Conqueror into Hoglend. The dod in 18. 
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Manerium moum de Bleberia cum omnibus eidem pertinentibus, quare volo 
et firmiter precipio quod bene et in pace et libere ot honorifice et quiete 
tencant et in perpottum possideant in boseo ot plano in pratis et pasturis 
in nquis ot molendinis et cum omnibus aliis robus cum Saca et Socna et 
Toll et Theam et Infangenctheof et cum omnibus aliis Hberis consuetudini- 
bus et quiotationibus ei ‘bus, cum quibus Henricus 
Rex avuneulus meus ius vel liberius tenuimus et siout ipsi 
‘Monachi melius et liberius et quietius tenent alias torras suas. ‘Testibus 
Mathildi Rogina uxore mea, et Tenrico Wintonionsi Bpiseopo fratre meo, 
et Rogero Bpiscopo Cestrensi, et Hl. Decano de Waltham, et Comi 
Enustachio filio meo, et Willelmo do Ipra, et W. Mart’, ot Ricardo de Luci. 
‘Apd Lond’ 



















‘There is appended by a label partially cut from the bottom of the parch- 
mont, an impression, on dingy white wax and in_good preservation, of the 
Innger seal of Stephon figured by Sandford, pl. By p= 28; diametor nearly 
8} in. Sandford observos that he had seen two impressions, one in the 
Registry of Westminster, the other in the chamber of tho Duchy of Lan- 


















caster, The chief distinetivo peouliaritics are, on tho obverse 'n star of 
soven points in the field on tho right of the king's head, on the reverse a 
lance gonfanon earried by the mounted figure: the mail i 
rented by lines crossing each other diagonally, forming a trellis-work. 





roveno i Sgured by Mr Movi Arms ani Armour in Europe , 12 
also in tho scries of Great Seals engraved by the process of Achille ollas, 
pl. IL, fig. 8° 


XII. Precept, undated, in favor of the Abbot of Rending, in rogard to 
tho land and men of Rowington, Warwickshire, 








Stephanus Rex Anglio Episeopo Wiree(ostr iti do Warwio 
ot Justiciariie ot Vicecomitibus ot Baronibus et ministris do Warwiesc 
salutem. —Precipio quod Abbas de Rading’ toneat terram et hominos suos 
do Rochintona ita bone et in paco et libere et quiete in pratis ot pasturis 
‘et aquis ot via (sic) ot somitis ot divisis eum omnibus quietationibus su 

is omnibus ot quorelis ot eciris ot hundred ibus 
tonuorit tomporo Regis Henriei et dio qua fuit virus ot mortuus, qui 
illa in manu ot tatela mois est propria sicut orat in manu Regis 

‘Teste Roberto) do Ver.? Apud Westmonasterium, 





















+ Drs Wii ist oem King Bou othe avon and ane 
amongst ite witneamee to Stephen's chars in tho hand of tho mounted figure. Te 
fer reparding the mceveion, dated 1168. appended to'a confirmation to Gooey 
Itymen now edt, vol SENT of see of cortaln Tanda fn int 

7p dwarven notice ‘hatin 1884 Mr, . ees 
Donbleday exhibited to the Sooty of 4 
‘Antignrie tn tmpremon of a aoa fof Woroester, 4h Meso, 1160-1151 he 
Sioplen from tho aroives ofthe Duchy ed 1187. "oger do" Nowbuamph mice 
ot anetor,daseribed an "now weal, coud ‘is fither Henry Hal of War 
lager te the sal sready known t0 wis 1099; ho died 11 














Gar herlds aod hbtoiany aud with the ""* hie miay probably have boen Ret 
Shue ineripion boii oe cbvate and Jord of “vbralh"Novihamptoahre, 
reverse,” It appears, however, to be brother of Aubrey de Vere Karl of 


Dtherwise Wentioal with that above de- Oxford, killed in a popular tuzmult, 
feribed, with star at the side of 
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‘There is appended, by a label partially eut from the bottom of the parch- 
rent, an impression on white ‘wax of a scal of Stephon, of sono 
smaller dimensions than that noticed before (No. XI); diameter about 3} in. 
‘The distinctive peculiarities are that on the obverse there is no star in’ tho 
field on the right side of the head of the king, and that on the reverse 
‘the mounted figure bears a sword instead of a lance with a gonfanon, The 
shiold has a small projecting spike, which may bo distinguished more 
plainly in another impression of which the reverse is figured in Mr. Hewitt's 
Armour and Weapons in Europe, vol. i. p. 144. Both the obverse and 
reverse are figured in Speed's Chronicle, p. 455, and in the sories of Grent 
Seals engraved by the process of Achille Collas, Pl. II. fig. 2. This ceal 
is not figured by Sandford, who, however, describes it from an impression 
in his own custody, p. 38. 




















XIII. Precept, undated, exempting the land and men of Rowington from 
Danogelt and other exactions. 


Stephanus Rex Anglie Rogero Comiti Warwic’ ct Ministris suis 
salutem. Mando vobis ot precipio quod terra ot homines Monacorum (sie) 
Rading’ de Rochintona sint bene et in pace et quieti de Danegelide et de 
‘omnibus aliis exactionibus sicut fuerunt quieti tempore Regis Henrict et 
siout earta Regis Henrici et mea eis testantur, et volo quod pacem habeant. 
Teste R(icardo) de Luci. Apud Rading’. 














There is appended, by a parchment label partially eut from the bottom of 
the parchment, a fragment of an impression on friable white wax of the 
seal above described. See No. XI. supra. 


Heway II, 4p, 1154—1189, 


XIV. Confirmation, undated, of the charters of Henry I., Matilda the 
‘Empress, and himself, 





Hentious Rex Anglie ct Dux Normannio ot Aquitanie ot Comes Ande- 
gavisomnibas Arohiopiscopis Rpisopis Abbatibus Conitibus Justis 
faronibus Vieceomitibus Ministris et omnibus fidelibus suis totius Anglie 
salutem. Sciatis me in perpetuam elemosinam concessisse et presenti carta 
confirmasse Deo ct sancte Marie et Monachis do Reding’ onmes terras et 
tenuras quas Rex Henricus avus mous cis dedit et concessit, videlicet, 
totam villam de Radingia cum ecclesiis et terram quam Robertus de 
Ferraris in eadem villa habuit, ot Liministriam eum Eeclestis et capellis 
‘et omnibus ad cam pertinentibus, et Tacheham et Chelseiam eum ecntum 
solidis quos Willelmus filius Geroldi reddebat de firma predicto Regi 
Henrico avo meo, ot Wicheberiam cum ecclesia ejusdem ville, et 
Rokinton’ cum Beclesia ejusdem ville, et Wigestanam que fuit terra 
Willelmi Blemosinari, et terram Roberti sncerdotis de Hamtona, et terram 
Albodi de Hoctona, et lidam torre do Undesoura, Preterea eoncedo 
eis et confirmo quicquid post mortem Regis Henrici avi mei eis dedit 
ct concessit in clemosinam domina,mea Tmperatrix, scilieet, Bleberiam et 
‘Henredam, ot terram Herberti fii Fulcherii de Merleberga, et Beclesiam 
de Berchelaia cum omnibus pertinentis suis, et Ecclesiam de Stantona cum 
pertinentiis suis, ct Beclesiam de Tacheham cum omnibus pertinentis suis 


You. xx. 33 
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et ex dono prodicti Rogis Honrict avi mei eoncodo is 
feriam ad seilicct, ipsa die san 
tros dies sequentes, et monetam cum uno Monetario apud London’ vel apud 

“Quare Yolo et frmiter precipi quod. Mouaehi predet habeant 
in perpotuam elemosinam hee omnia supradieta cum omnibus 
pertinenciis suis soluta et quieta de Thelon’ et Passng’ et Pontag’ ct omni 
Geldo et Danegeldo et omni alia exaction. studing in bosco et plano 
in pratis et jpascuis in aquis et molendinis im viis et semitis in vivariis et 

ct marischis infra Burgum et extra et in omnibus locis ot 

et ssint ipsi et terre sue et homines corum soluti ct quicti 
et hundred’ et placitis et omnibus querelis, sintque Abbati 
‘horum ejus de hominibus suis ot de tota possessione sua et de ali 
frisfacientibus vel ibi cum forisfacto interceptis hundreda et placita 
‘omnia eum socee et sca et toll et team ot infangeneth’ et utfangenothor 
hamsoena infra Burgum et extia Burgumn in viis et semitis et in omnibus 
Joeis cum omnibus eausis que sunt yel esse possunt, Habeantque Abbas 
et Monachi Rading’ in tota possossione sun omnem Just Je assaltu 
ct furtis ct mnrdris et do sanguinis effusione et pacis infractione ot do 
om ifactis, quantum ad regiam portinet potestatem, et toneant 
ita bene et in pace ot libere et quiete et hionorifico sicut Rex Henricus avus 
ous unquain melius et liberius et quiotius tenuit in suo proprio dominio, ot 
sicut ejusdem Regis Honrici avi mei carta testatur, ot siout cis testatur 
arta Domine mee Inperatricis et mea. 'Tostibus Domina Imperatrice, et 
Philippo Baioconsi Bpiscopo, et Comite Roginaldo, ot Roborto de Novo 
Burgo, et Man(aser) Biset dapifero, ot Stephano de Bello Campo. Apud 
Rothomagum 


An imporfeet impression of the gront seal on greon wax is appended by 
1 plaited cord of three strands which appears to havo boon of erimson eolor, 
‘nd tho seal is enclosed in a bag of fine tissue. 

Endorsed in, contemporary hand,—Carta Regis enrii I. gestatoria 
do libortatibus.* 







































































XV. Writ, undated, for protection of tho Janis and tonants of the 
Abbey of Reading. 


Henrieus Dei_gratia Rox Anglio ot Dux Normannio et Aquitanio ot 
Comes Andegavio Justiciariis Viecoomitibus et omnibus Ballivis suis in 
Monachi de Rading’ terras habent salutom. —Precipio vobi 

t protegatis terras et homines et omnes 
iachorum de Reding” siow 
tiam vel injuriam aut gravamen eis faciatis nec fieri pormittats 
gq cron a aunt in manu of eustodia ot protections mon; et pro 

je ullo tenomento quod in dominico suo teneant ponantur in piaeitum nisi 
‘eorain mo vel eoram Capitali Justicia moa, ‘Teste Galfsido Blionsi Bj 
copo.! Apud Windesor’, 


Thereis appended, by a parchment label out lengthwise, a fragment of 
























8 In the Reading Chartolary, Hal, Seo 20,21 

‘MS: 1708, thee charters of Henry II, ——* Geolfrey Ridel war consecrated 

entitled “De ibertatibus” are proservod, Bishop of Ely 1174, aud died 1189, 
several others by the mame king! 
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1 seal in white wax, the surface painted over or slightly faced with dull. 
colored red, as occasionally found on seals of the period. 


XVI. Grant, undated, in confirmation of the adjustment of a controversy 
between the Abbey of Reading and the Abbey of Gloucester concerning the 
church of Cam, Gloucestershire, 


Henrious Dei gracia Rex‘Anglie Dux Normannie et Aquitanie et Comes 
Andegasie Archiepiscopis Episcopis Abbatibus Comitibus Baronibus Jus- 
ticiariis Viezcomitibus Ministris et omnibus fidelibus suis francis et Anglis 
totius Anglie salutom.  Sciati isso et presenti carta ‘mea 
confirmasse pacem et finem factum coram Bartholomeum et Johannem 
Exouiensem et Cicestrensem Episcopos inter Monasterium et Monachos de 
Rading’ et Monasterium et Monachos Gloccestrie de controversia et lite 
quo assistentibus Canonicis sancti Augustini de Bristowa et aliis oo 
toribus Monachorum de Rading” vertebatur inter eadem Monasteria ot 
cosdei Monachos de ecclesia de Camm et omnibus ejus pertinentiis, vid 
liget, quod assensu meo et predictorum Bpiscoporum qui ex mandato do 
Pape Alexandri tereii in controversia illa fuerant judices deleg 
predicta Monasteria et Monachos in eis Deo servientes ita convenit, quod 
Monasterium Gloccestrie pro bono pacis et nomine transactionis pro 
memorata controversia, et querela perpetuo terminanda solvet annuatim 
Monasterio de Rading’ sex [marcas] argenti, tres ad Pascha et tres ad 
festum Sancti Michaclis, quaram medictatem pereipient Ca{nonici] sancti 
Anugustini de Bristowa per manus Monachorum de Rading’. ‘Tonebit autem 
Monasterium Gloecestrie predictam ecclesiam de Camma cum omnibus per- 
suis de me in eay ft propriam elemosinam meam, 

Monachis de Rading’ predicta sex marcarum scluti 
Gloceestrio facienda, ita quod et Monachi de Rading’ sex illas mareas 

i it et possideant, 
itionis tenori adjectum est ut ad prenominatee ecclesie de 
Camma pertinentias revocandas que ei subtracte sunt aut a quibuscunque 
detento Monachi de Rading’ condjuvantibus Canonicis Sancti Augustin’ 
consilium et auxilium Monachis Gloccestrie karitative et socialifter impen] 
dant. Debent etiam Monachi Gloecestrie predictorum Canonicoram Sancti 
de Bristowa super [memo]rata compositioe quantum in cis 
itor firmiterque servanda eartam,confirmationis (habere). Quare volo 
‘et firmiter preoipio quod hee pax ot conéordia et finis factus inter supradicta 
Mofnasteria] et Monachos de prefata Ecclesia do Camma et omnibus per- 
tinentiis suis atabilis sit ot inconeufssus tencatur]. Testibus Comite Willelmo 
de Maundevilla, Roberto Comite Legr’,' Fulcono Paienelle, Rogero do 
Stutevilla, Roberto de Stutevilla, Willelmo de Stutevilla, Gauftide Pertico, 
Willelmo filio Aldel’ Dapifero.. Apud Ws... « 






























































‘An imperfect impression of the great seal on pale red wax is appended 
by a plaited sillon cord of two strands, green and erimson. 


XVII. Grant, undated, of the Manor of Aston, Herts, to the Abbey.? 


ect Bleaching, asl of Lei Hist. MS. 1708, f 22 by from which 

att cet a4 several words deficient in the original 

‘K ttserigt of this dogsmost is Sharer boro been sapped in breckate 
vel in fhe Resting Guatsalary, "A" traeaript of ths gran which 
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Tenrsus Rox Anglie Dux Normannie ct Aquitani ot omos Andgav 

icopis Bpiscopis Abbatibus Comitibus Baronibus Justiciaris Vieo- 
comitibus gf omnibus ministris ct fidelibus suis francis ct Anglis salutem, 
Sciatis me, pro animabus Henrict regis illustris avi met ejusque uxoris 

is regine avie mee et omnium antecessorum et suecessorum meorum 
perpetuam elemosinam presenti carta confirmasse Deo et Sancte 
Marie ot monaohis mois de Rading’ Eston’ manerium moum in Herfordsi* 
ms appendic ‘et cum ecclesia-ejusdem ville, ita bene et in 
pace ot libere et quiete et honorifce ot plenarie tonendum in boseis et plan 
‘et pasturis in stagnis et aquis piscariis et molendinis et omnibus alilsreb 
‘ad idom manerium pertinentibus sicut- melius et liberius et qu 
tenent ox dono Heutiet regis avi mei et meo, Sint que homines ejusdem 
Ville liberi et quieti de siris ot hundredis et omnibus placitis et querelis, de 
usilis et earengiis ot omnibus exnctionibus, de theloneis et passagiis ot 
‘omnibus ais eonsuetudinibus, habeantque omnem libertatem quam habent 
‘vol habero debent homines de Rading’ vel Coalsein ex concessione Henrici 

i ‘Testibus Domina Imperatrice, Philippo Brick 

Episoopo, Reginaldo Comite, Roberto do Novo Burgo, Manaser Bisot 
Dapifero, Jocelino do Balliolo, Roberto do Curci, ‘Thoma de Sancto 
Toliaino, Diu do"Munei, Willelmo de Creveeuer, Willelmo de Angervilla, 
et G. filio Pag’. Apud Rothomagum, 




















































nerfat pron of tho grea youl on white Wex is appended by 
‘ plaited hompon cord of four strands curiously woren. 





Rromann I, 1189-1199, 


Grant, undated, to the Abbot and monks that their lands bo held iu 
thoir own demesne, and none be given by way of fief, 


Ricardus Dei gracia Rex Anglio Dux Normannie Aquitanio Com 
Andogavie Abbati de Radinges ot toti conventui Beclesio Rading’ salute 
‘Volumus et firmiter precipinus quod omnes 
atis in dominio vestro liberas et absolutas ita quod nemini indo detur in 
foudum, sicut Rex Henticus ayus patris nostri precepit per cartam suam. 
He a guid inde alii datum oot in feudum pont mertom proiet! Rogis 
Hontici avi patris nost ine dilneione in dominium ve 
‘trum ot in pnco teneatis, ot si quis aliquid tonomentum ealumpniaverit do 
yobis in foudom ot hereditatem non rosponeatur i contra eartam Regis 

i ii ot suam et nostram, ot si quis vobis indo vim et 
iciatit et Vicecomites ot Ministri nostri vobis i 
lacione faciant. ‘Testo Comite Willelmo de Mai 
Septembris. 






















ticiam et pncom 
villa, Apud Gait 





A fragment of an impression of tho king’s earlier seal, on white wax, 
appended by » parchment label. 





ALBERT WAY. 


toay probably be anigned to the year - 4 A transcript ofthis grant is prenrved 
1180s efor stated is to bo foun iain dhe ‘Ghastulary, Hr, MSY 1708) 
Bie evaag Charny, Hac MS 18, 30 
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THORSBJERG MOSEFUND, ET SAMLET FUND FRA DEN ALDRE 
TERNALDR, &e, ‘The find in Thorsbjorg Moss of Objeots from the Early 
Iron Age” now preserved in the Museum of Antiguities at Flensborg in 
Denmark. By Cornap Exontuaxpr. With 18 copper plates of anti- 
4quities, and some chemitype figures. Copenhagen, 4to., 1863, 


Ovn Danish neighbours have the art of accomplishing quietly a vast 
amount of antiquarian labour, while other nations aro only diseussing the 
ways and means to do so. ‘The great Museum of Danish Antiquities at 
Copenhagen, the noblest collection of its kind in existence, bas grown up 
in the lifetime of its present curator, by the simple, common-sense arrange- 
ment of the law of * treasure trove,” while in England we have uot even 
as yet settled the moaning of the term, and every unfortunate finder of an 
article of value is pounced upon by half-a-dozen claimants. 

It is generally supposed that this vast museum of Copenhagen has 
necessarily absorbed all the antiquities of the little kingdom of Denmark, 
bbut we see from the volume before us that a small town within the Danish 
dominions can boast of a collection of objects of northern archacology, 
unique of its kind, and all of which are the produce of the neighbouring 
morasses. ‘The work has beon drawn up by Conrad Engelhardt, director 
of the Muscum at Flensborg, in the province of Schleswig, and has been 
most handsomely printed and illustrated at the expense of the Danish 
Government, Few or none of the objects hero described were kuown 
before 1858. Some articles of interest had been occasionally picked up 
on the edge of Thorshjerg Moss, but it was not until 1866 that the 
apothecary Mecklenburg, in Flensborg, a zealous collector of antiquities, 
‘obtained a sories of objects from thence, and which he afterwards presented 
to the Flensborg Museum. Some time elapsed before the locality from 
whence these articles proceeded eould be ascertained, and it was not till 
Whitsun-week, 1858, that any further investigations fook place. At that 
time a slight search produced such rich results, that the Danish Govern- 
‘ment advanced the requisite funds for a formal excavation, ‘The depth at 
whieh the objects lay, and the abundance of water in the moss, rendered 
the work dificult, but it was completed by the end of 1861, and all the 
objects discovered were lodged in the Museum at Flensborg. ‘These 
‘objects were of bronze, silver, wood, leather, woollen cloth, and gold ; 
while in another moss, about four Danish miles north of Flensborg, Nydam 
Moss, a remarkable assemblage of swords, spear-heads, &e., of iron, were 
discovered, with numerous Roman coins. 

The moss of Thorsbjerg is of small extent, and in its upper layers are 
found numerous tranks of trees, alder and birch, all with thetr tops towards 
the contre of the mas, The principal antquitie ware discovered ia « 
space of about 7,000 square feet. ‘The uppermost layer of the moss 
consists of a bed of moss and bog plants, about cleven feet in thickness. 
Under this is a bed, five fect thick, composed in a great measure of 
gigantio oak trees, many of the stems being five feet in diameter and it was 
in the lower part of this bed that. the antiquities began to appear. ‘The 
first objects turned up were sone shicld-boards, and some pieces of leather 
‘and metal-work. ‘The wooden articles seemed to have Iain long on the 
surface of the moss before being covered up, for their upper side was dark 
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colored and bore marks of insects, while the lowcr was white and fresh. 
‘The deeper-lying objects wero as fresh as if they had just been deposited. 
‘The uppermost artioles of iron had not much déeayed, but of those lying 
Aeopor down only a trace remained. It was in the five-foot bed of tru 
peat, immediately below the oak trees, that the chief nd occurred ; but 
me of the large elay urns hnd been sunk still deeper, by having had 
stones of twelve to fourteen ponnds weight placed inside, It was evident 
that all these articles had been purposely hidden here, and had not been 
the result of a battle on the fee when tho morass was a lake, and the ico 
hha given way mndor tho combatants. Not a trace of a human body was 
discovered. Many of the wooden articles, such as tho spoar-shatts, &o 
wore laid together ; and then, again, the boards composing the shiold 
+ skjoldbraeder,”” were found laid one upon the other, and sometimes a 
spearhead was foreed through two or threo of them at’ once. In another 
spot ware congregated almost all tho bosses of shiolds; and, again, tho 
old omnamenta were chiefly found together. Of money but little was 
Sscorere; nine coins wero found cles to tho slver mask and hoadpiooe 
that forms one of tho chief marvels of tho collection. ‘The coins were 
of ser, an ranged frm. Nero to Sovoras (4D. 104). Somo of the 
weapons had been wrapped in chain armour boforo being deposited. 

‘As is usually tho caso with those morasses that have yiclded rich 
archeological results in Denmark, that of ‘Thorsbjorg lies within five laun- 
dred paces of a navigable stream, Almost all the articles deposited wore 
Jn a stato unfit for uso, nd it seoms ns if violence had been uscd to 
rolluce thom to this condition, Many of tho shield bosses wore injured 
to an extont boyond what could possibly result from tho fioreest combats 
tho sheath of o sword was hewn across, and the ono half of it was found 
aid across the other. Portions of ring-mail, apparently of the samo 
“coat,” wore found in yarious elay urns at a’ considorablo distanco from 
‘cach other, Hardly a single article is in an available condition, excepting 
a fow arrows, tho gold objects and the Roman silver coins. ‘Tracos, how- 
ever, of having been recently used in battle appoar on many of tho 
‘wenpons ; th shafts of the lancos aro split and eut, and the holmets and 
shiolis aro deeply indonted with axe and sword strokes, Very curious, 
too, aro the rude attompts at repairs observable on soveral of tho articles, 
Just such as would be attompted by the soldicrs of a moving force. Not a 
‘race of Christian art or boliof is dbservablo 5 but on two objects—a shiold 
‘boss copied from a Roman model, and on the end of a seabbard (Pl. VIII. 
fig. 16 5 Pl. X. fig. 41)—ato well marked Runio inscriptions. ‘The letter 
here are neither Norse nor Anglo-Saxon, but they are such as aro found 
on stones in South Sweden and Norway, and most especially on the 
<olebrated inscription from Tune, now at tho Royal University of Christiania, 
in Norway. Munch was the first to dec tone, and he has osta- 
blished that these peculiar Runes are Gothic Runes, and that the 
language in which they are written is tho anciont Gotbio tongue. 

F the Runes found at Thorsbjerg the Rev. D. Haigh has favored us 
with o translation, ‘Those on the under side of, the shield boss (PI. VIL. 
fig. 16) form the words 4180 ax—* Aiso owns.” It will be remembered 
that the son of Hengist bore a similar namo, On the seabbard end Mr. 
Haigh reads StWaaMAanIA oNGWL tHorHEWAa—Niwamar of the Ongwi 
trib 

‘Tho presence of these Rimes in a fiud of the third or fourth eoutury 
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of our era is a vory strong proof of the art of Rune writing having been 
Known among the northorn ations long previous to the iutroduction of 
Christianity. 

‘Among the shield bosses thore are cight or nine unquestionably of 
Roman design, and on one of these is a Latin inscription, struck with 
f pointed instrament—aet : AELiaNUs. In form this wmbo exactly resen- 
bles the bronze boss found at Matfon in Northumberland, and which was 
described by us in the Archwol. liana, vol. fi, N.S., p. 49. On this 
Northumbrian boss there is likewise an inscription struck with a poiuted 
instrument. The last word of this is undoubtedly avivts, as read by Mr. 
Franks, and the previous letters are possibly, but not so certainly, nvses, 
with the centurfal mark prefixed. Sco Mr. Franks’ Memoir in this Journal, 
vol. xv., p. 55. Another boss found at Thorsbjerg has likewise one or two 
imperfect Gothic Runes. ‘Tho Roman soldiers were accustomed to inseribe 
the names of their leaders on the bosses of th de. 

From the perishable nature of the material it is very scldom that 
articles of woollen fabrie have been preserved to us from such early times, 
In the Thorsbjorg find thoro is almost the entiro dross of that period, viz., 
of the third century of our era. We know well tho dresses of the 
Roman and Grook soldiers and citizens ; but of the habiliments, warlike 
‘or otherwise, of the so-allod barbarians north of the Danube we are in 
‘almost utter ignorance. 

In Plate I. we have an almost entire shirt or tunie of wool. It ia com- 
posed of two pieces, sown together at the sides and the sleoves, which are 
of a handsome pattern (diamond-shaped), are of a stronger material, as 
they wero the parts most exposed to wear. 

‘The second plate exhibits a corresponding pair of breeches or “trows,”” 
with a stocking of strong matorial and ologant pattern attached. The 
breeches were kept up by a waist-belt passing through loops, which still 
femnin, The bretches were found rolled up as they had been when placed 
in the morass. The leather sandals in Plate IIT. are peculiarly elegant. The 
fibule in Plate 1V. are of bronze, and some of them approach closely to 
the Roman type. 

‘The helmets and visors in Plate V. are of groat interest. No. 1, which , 
is only in fragments, is possibly Roman, or at least of Roman design, It 
is of bronze, and so likewise is the elogant serpent, No. 2. Nos. 3 and 4, 
however, are of silver, and evidently belong to the same head-piece, and 
they are placed together in their proper relative positions in the vignette 
‘on the title-page. ‘They show no signs of Roman art; their style of 
workmanship is most peculiar, and has somewhat of an Eastern type. 
‘We believe that this specimen is altogether unique of its kind, 

Plate VI. shows us some chain mail of beautiful workmanship, with its 
strap buckles, and a rich fibula, The chain mail is rivetted on overy 
second link, and each Tink passes through four others. In a specimen that 
‘we possess from Norway, every link is rivetted with great skill, but we daro 
not affirm this to be of the same age, though it was said to have been 
found in a northern grave.*The bronze fibule here given, and in the noxt 
plate, are of the natural size, and show a certain imitation of the Roman 
fype. That in Plate VIL, was found doubled up, rolled in a portion of 
chain mail, and placed ina large um. ‘The '*repoussé” figures of 
animals, &e., on these fibule were covored with thin plates of gold or 
silver. 
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The sword figured at p. 98 of the text was found at Nydam Moss. Te 
is of iron, and the handla is of elvor. The spears, bows, &e. aro all inore 
or less ornamented with silver plates, while the horse-furiture is richly 
adored with both gold and silver. 

We have already stated that the author regards these remains as 
appertaining to the thied eontury of our era. At that time, and for some 
time provious, a partial though circuitous communication had been main- 
tained botween tlie northern tribes and the Romans on the Danube, The 
arise of the eany pat of the Tron Age exhibit strong toes of Roman 
design, while those of the later Iron Age show no traces of communication 
with that great nation, but are purely northom in character. ‘Tho gold 
Urnetontoss dating fom 4.0. 500 to 1000, aro ofthe rales! posible work 
manship, and eannot be compared for a moment with the elegant gold or 
er-plated fibula, the silver helmet, or the rich horse-furniture of the 
‘Thorshjerg find. The coins discovered there enable us to fix the period of 
the commencement of the Tron Age, when articles of bronze were still in 
parinl uae. No coin was found lotr than th age of Severus, and allowing 

‘of communication, wo shall bo justified in belioving the 
jong weapons, de, to have been concealed not one hundred years 
aftor to death of that Emporor, In tho ‘Thorsbjerg find we have the’ eom- 
plete equipment of a northern soldier, both horse and foot, of the third 

ry. The silver helmet and visor, the rich fibul and strap pioces, 
tho sandals, tunio, cloak, and + trows,”” the chain-mail, the heavily orna- 
mented shiolds, tho silvor-ifted swords and gold-plated scabbards, the 
richly * ropouss6” swordbelts, of which at least ono example remains, and 
tho spoars with silver nails in the shaft, all toll us what was the appearance 
of northern warrior ofthis date, ‘The bouuiful workwanahip of ny of 
those articles, and the Inowlodge of the art of writing ovineod by the 
Runie insoriptions on tho scabbard and shield boss, all tell us of a refines 
ment, of a degree of civilisation, which wo abould not have expected to 
hhaye found amid the “barbarians ” of North Germany at this early 
Is it thon possible that theso articles wore only’ spoils from 
ands, from the Roman legions they encountered on tho Danube, or were 
thoy the result of distant expeditions by sea, Wo find, hovrever, that the 
amie nation, whatover it may have been, has left traces of its presence in 
ions of ‘Tune and of South Sweden, tho language and 
al with thoso on ho shield bose and 
scabbard of ‘Thi Tt was evidently, therefore, a people settled in 
theso lands, though pany original om afar outhoraelino—fsom the 
banks of the Danube or of the ‘Theiss—the Gothic race, concerning 
origin and history of which wo havo x0 mich fable and so ltl reliable 
history. Procopius tells us of an early migration of the Goths northward 
to the Island of Thule, and that in the reign of the Emperor Justinian, the 
Goths at Belgrade having murdered their king, resolved to bring one from 
the far north, of the true old Gothic stock. 

Tt would be interesting to compare the Thorsbjorg find with some of the 
‘more recent antiquities discovered in Hungary and in Turkey in Burope. 
Ibis here, we think, that traces of the old Gothic civilisation will bo most 
Tikely found ; it is here, too, that we may possibly discover Runie inserip- 
tions, whieh wil go fer to cooborate the opinions advanced in this 
volume. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE CATHEDRAL AND 
MONASTERY AT WORCESTER, 
Br as REY. R WILLIS, M.A, PRS, x70, 
Jacksonian Profesor of tho University of Cambridge. 
PART IL—THE MONASTIC BUILDINGS! 


‘THE INFIRMARY AND ITS APPENDAGES. 


Berween the dormitory and the river is the house, No. 9, 
and on the north of it the site of No. 8. These stand in 
Dr. Hopkins’ memorandum as “ 8th—9th ; M* Capella :” 
a local name for a monastic officer whose duties it is not easy 
to ascertain.? To the north of these houses, between the 
west end of the cathedral and the river, is the site of the 
infirmary, indicated by the house “ 5th, Infirmarius.” No. 5 
was destroyed in 1851, and No. 8 in 1843 ; no man recollects 
whether or no ancient walls or vaults were found when they 
were taken down. 

The house No, 9 stands upon a substructure of excellent 
Norman rib-vaulting, of which I have given the plan. It 
was originally open from one end to the other, and is 70 ft. 
long and 13 ft. 6 in, wide, in five compartments, which 
opened to the ground without, by as many arches, 8 ft. 4 in, 
in span, resting on piers 5 ft. 6 in. thick and 5ft. 8 in. on the 
face. Each pier having a buttress. Two buttrosses also 
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projected westward from the gable which stands on a high 
bank next the river.* The east end of the building is in 
contact with the dormitory, and two pointed arches, one 
large and one small, communicated with the substructure of 
that building. The south wall of this building is in the 
same line as the dormitory wall. The vault ribs have plain 
chamfered edges and Norman corbels in the form of a semi- 
octagonal festoon capital and abacus with a short shaft 
bolow resting on a conical bracket. The transverse ribs are 
stilted semicircles, the diagonal segmental as usual, 

In the second compartment from the east a doorway with 
Decorated moldings opens to a passage now walled up, 80 as 
to form a mere recess 7 feet deep from the face of the wall. 
‘This may have communicated northward with the vaults 
(17) about to be described, or laterally either on the right 
to a passage staircase in the thickness of the wall, or to the 
left with a turret stair of which a fragment remains above, 
in tho position indicated by a white circle in the plan (at 


9). 

‘The vaults (17) beyond, to which accoss is now obtained 
from the adjacent house, are of a later Norman, springing 
from corbelled capitals of the same kind as those already 
described, but somo of the ribs have pointed arches, and the 
north wall (18), more than 5 feet. thiok, has windows in it, 
‘These windows consist of a pair of plain-pointed lights sepa 
rated by a narrow mullion, ‘The space into which these 
windows opened is now filled up with earth, as is the space 
betweon the vaults shown in the plan (17) and the river, 
so that the original extent of this vaulting eannot be ascer- 
tained. ‘Three compartments and one isolated pillar are 
open, and used as a collar, but the series evidently extended 
farther west. ‘The fourth compartment (in dotted lines in 
my plan) is filled with earth, s0 as to make it impossible to 
trace the ond of the passage above deseribed as leading 
from No. 9. 

The whole house—No. 9—above its Norman vaulting, is 





* Fromitspecutiarlongandnarrowform, of the asld_dorter towards tho water” 
{te postion with respect to the dort i 

tory and its proximity to the river, this is always contiguous to the. dormitory 
rust have been the monastionceaariun, in all the. specimens of this monastic 
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Aescribedasa “firelarge houssanda most of examining. 
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of comparatively modern construction in walls, floors, and 
staircases, with the exception of its back or north wall, 
which rises to its roof, and is an ancient wall of red sand- 
stone. ‘The turret staircase (19) projects outwards from 
that wall, and reaches the roof; it is now in the form of a 
quadrant, and is plastered outside, but Mr. Perkins informs 
me that it is really of stone. 

This ancient wall retains on the east side of the turret 
close under the roof a plain Norman arched window 
walled up; and on the west side the traces of a pair of 
arches, also walled up and partially covered by a huge brick 
chimney-stack built against the ancient wall. 

But Green, who wrote when the house ‘No. 8 was stand- 
ing, tells us (p. 98) that “two lofty walls of the infirmary 
yet remain, and constitute, one, the south side of the eighth 
prebendal house ; the other, the north side of the ninth:” 
from which I imagine that the south wall of No. 8 must 
have exhibited signs that showed its outer face to have 
been formerly an inside face. This is corroborated by the 
windows (18), which I discovered in the vaulted basement, 
and have just described ; for the wall which contains these 
windows is part of the south wall of the demolished No. 8. 

It is probable, therefore, that the intermediate space 
between Nos. 8 and 9 was occupied by a building whose 
roof was supported to the south by a’ wall close to but 
independent * of the high wall of No. 9, and so much lower 
as not to interfere with the windows of the latter, above 
described, which appear to be placed high up for the purpose 
of clearing another building. 

‘This building, being placed east and west, may have been 
the infirmary chapel, with an entrance and chamber for the 
master attached northward to the west end of the north 
wall; and thus the appropriation of the name, “Magister 
Capelle,” to the 8th and 9th houses would be accounted for. 


THE SUBPRIORY, REFECTORY, KITCHEN, &e. 


Returning to the cloister, we observe that the sub-prior 
was lodged (as the house No. 3 shows) at the south end of 


4 Tho thickness of the separating surementaT ascertained toenct enthan 
apace betfeen tho two paren cf vals ten fst eoema to indent tht it erred 
Eaten end, which by careful mea: two independent walls above. 
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the west cloister (where the door 83 is placed), and there- 
fore in convenient contiguity with the dormitory, and close 
to the refectory ; part of his duties being to keep order in 
the dormitory, to dine and sup with the convent,’ and to 
keep the keys of all the doors at night. 

The refectory, which occupies the entire south wall of the 
cloister, is 120 feet. in length, the same as the dormitory, 
and 88 fect wide. Building work about it was going on in 
1872 ; the windows, five on each side, have modern flowing 
tracery, perhaps copied from the old tracery, and it has a 
modern roof. 

‘The Lavarory—“Laver, or Connditt, along trough, for the 
Monncks to washe ther hands and faces at”*—is placed within 
two recessed arches sunk in the west cloister wall (at 84) 
in the two compartments north of the south angle compart- 
ment. It was thus conveniently near to the refectory, We 
may supposo that, as at Durham, there was a bell hung near 
the lavatory to give warning “at a leven of the clock for 
the Monncks to cumme wash and dyne, having their closetts 
or almeries on either syde of the Frater House door, keapt 
alwaies with swete and clene towels to drie ther hands.” 

This lavatory was supplied with water by an aqueduct 
from Hilnwick Hill, distant from the cloister about 1600 
yards. The conduit-pipe was first laid down in the eighth 
ene of Henry IV., and was torn up in the Civil Wars Gide 

‘homas, p. 8), and the lead embezzled (vide p. 255 above). 

‘At the ‘oa -west angle of the refectory stood the kitchen, 
the lower part of whose octagon walls (36) existed until the 
demolition of No. 7 in 1845. They wore first described by 
Green.” Spacious Norman vaults extend under the whole of 
the rofectory, sustained by a row of central pillars, short, 
cylindrical, and having a circular abacus. The vaults are 
groined, of early Norman rough construction, and lighted 
by small round-headed Norman windows in the basement of 
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the south wall, towards the outer court. These vaults 
were, in part at least, assigned to the cellerer, who, togethor 
with the “ pittensarius,” was lodged at the west side of the 
kitchen, as the position of the demolished No. 6 shows. 
Passages connecting these vaults and the refectory above 
with the kitchen and other offices still exist under the house 
No. 3. 

‘The nature of these lodgings of the cellerer, and some of 
the other monastic officers, is best explained in the “Durham 
Rites,” which show that every one of them, to whom was 
entrusted the receipts or expenditure of the department 
assigned to him, or the management of the stores supplied 
to or consumed in it, had a room in its appropriated buildings, 
in which he transacted the daily business of that depart- 
ment. This was termed the “scaccarium,” or “checker,” *® 
of that officer. We should now call it his counting-house 
or his office. But these officers slept in a chamber in the 
dormitory or in the infirmary, and had their meat served to 
them from the kitchen to their checker, not dining in the 
refectory. 

For example, at Durham, the cellerer’s “office was to see 
what expenses was in the kitchinge, what beffes and muttones 
swas spente in the weeks, and all the spyces and other neces- 
saries that was spente in the kitchinge, both for the priors 
table and for the hole covent, and for all strangers that came. 
Yt was his office to se all things orderlye served and in dewe 
tyme.” Accordingly, his checker “joyned the west end of 
the great kitchinge,” but the “chambre where he dyd lye 
was in the Dorter.”® 

‘Thus, the cellerer of Durham and the cellerer of Worcester 
were lodged in the same relative position to the kitchen ; and 
the pitanciary, an officer not mentioned in the Durham book, 
but who, having the charge of the pittances from the kitchen, 


® Rites, p. 81, &o. Durham House bury, te, having no common table, and 
hold Book, pp. 126, 524 not sleoping under the eame roof in a 
7 At Durham the eclloror’s checker common dormitory, had, even bofore 
yas assigned to tho Aifth stall, bt tho tho Reformation, ‘separate residences, 
Rouse of that stall also includes the with Kitchens, stables, ‘and. servant’ 
lesser rofectory of the monks, part of offices, and aa time went on and wives 
the dormitory, and other buildings; and and familice were introdeed into the 
so at Worcester, the residences houses prebendal houses, thess were gradually 
could never have boon confined merely enlarged or rebuilt, oo as to assume their 
to the lodging of the monastic officer present form of an ordinary gentleman's 
indicated in Dr. Hopkins’ Notes, Seonlar house. 
anus of cat ab Wells, Salis. 
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must have had a chamber, or “checker,” near it, was at 
Worcester also on its west side, while the coquinarius (or 
clericus coguina) was placed on the south side, as the site of 
the seventh house shows. 


‘THE OUTER COURT, 


We will now pass to the so-called College green, the 
ancient Curta, or outer court of the monastery. 

This extends from the entrance gateway (42) now termed 
Edgar's Tower, but in the older documents the College gate- 
house, on the east, to the water-gate (43) or ferry-house on 
the west. 

‘The north side of the court is occupied in order from the 
east as follows : Next to the gateway is the large modern 
house of the tenth stall, one of those which has been 
retained ; it stands on the site of the lodgings of the 
eleemosynarius or almoner, and on part of the prior’s lodging. 
‘The almonry is usually next to the entrance gateway ; and 
at Durham the “almery” building was to the north of the 
gate, as at Worcester? 

Next to this was the southern extremity of the priory 
buildings, with an entrance (41) to them, probably a gate- 
way-tower, The south gable of the guesten hall (39) and 
its porch (38) came next in order; and beyond it a large 
prebendal house for the fourth stall, which was pulled down 
in 1841, This house is in Dr, Hopkins’ Notes marked 
“ Hospitalarius,’? under which term I imagine guest cham- 
bers to be included as well as the checker of that officer: 
and these chambers may have extended in front of the gable 
of the guesten hall, so as to form a continuous line of 
building from the refectory to the gateway ; but there are 
no remains to show their original plan, 

Beyond these chambers, the cloister entrance (37), and the 
south side of the refectory, continue the north border of the 
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college green ; and at the western end of that building the 
Kitchen, with its offices, already mentioned, projected south 
ward. 

The second prebendal house is modern, and Dr. Hopkins’ 
Note shows that the “‘umbarius” had his office or residence 
on its site. He had the charge of the tombs and shrines 
of $8. Wlstan and Oswald, and was perhaps the person 
appointed by the bishop and convent to receive the pecuniary 
offerings, and divide them between those parties, in accord- 
ance with the compact of 1224? In other churches he was 
called the “Feretrarius.”* 

OF the ancient buildings on the south side of the College 
green, nothing is recorded. The name Ovens, still given to 
the house (44) at the west end of the south boundary, shows 
that the monastic bakehouse was there ; and we may affirm, 
in accordance with other examples, that nearly the whole 
south boundary was occupied by the bakehouse, washhouse, 
stables, granaries, barns, malt-kiln, and such-like offices. 
The kitchen gardens were probably on the west. boundary 
facing the river. 

I have now only to describe the priory buildings and 
guesten hall, now wholly demolished, with the exception of 
a portion of the east wall of the latter, distinguished by the 
black line in the plan, 


‘THE PRIOR'S BUILDINGS, 


The only piece of recorded history relating to the building 
of the priory is, that, according to the Annals, in 1225 the 
prior built in August a new house, with its appurtenances, 
for himself, and finished it in December. Its rapid con- 
‘Btruction shows that it was built of wood. 
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“The dean hath the prior’s house,” saith Dr. Hopkins, but 
adds afterwards that the tenth prebendary has “part of the 
prior’s.” All this latter part disappeared when the modern 
house of the tenth stall was built. The sketches and notes 
kindly submitted to me hy Mr. Perkins enable me to describe 
and plan the deanery as it existed immediately before its 
demolition in 1845." It consisted of a group of buildings 
with separate roofs, sevoral of them retaining architectural 
traces of tho fourteenth and succeeding centuries, the 
gueston hall itself included, which formed part. of ‘the 

leanery house. The principal entrance (41) was from the 
College green, next to the south-east corner of the guesten 
hall, and ‘probably in the same position as the prior’s original 
entrance. In the plan I have indicated the principal masses 
of building by tho letters that form the word PRIOR, 
to avoid the multiplication of references. 

The western building (r) was of good stone architecture 
of tho fifteenth century, and abutted against the treasury, 
blocking up one or mére of its windows, and thus showing 
that it had been built after that had been finished, Part of it 
was in contact with the north wall of the guesten hall, which 
was there employed as its southern boundary. The lower floor 
had low rooms with plain, square-headed windows, and this 
was latterly employed as a granary and place for wood and 
oals, But the upper flocr find a large room with an exosl- 
Tent oak-panelled ceiling of Perpendicular character, ‘The 
panels were filled with plaster and painted with roses and 
stars. It was lighted by a large Perpendicular square 
plain headed window in two lights, with enriched heads and a 
transom. This room, of old one of the prior’s chambers, was 
finally degraded to the purpose of a laundry. 

'A Vinbor-framed stracture (8), 27 ft in longth, and of the 
same brendth and height as the last, continued the range of 
buildings eastward, ‘This covered the remaining part of the 
north wall of the guesten hall, and was also probably a relic 
of the priory. 

At its east end stooda chamber @ of stone, about 25 ft. 
square, The east wall of its lower ‘story retained two 
flowing Decorated windows of the same character as those of 
the guesten hall. Its upper walls seemed to have heen rebuilt, 


* orty-soven ft long and 24 ft, wide outside the walle, 
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or at least altered by the insertion of sash windows. On the 
ground floor the building was separated from the Guesten 
Hall by a passage which had a door (40) opening through 
‘the north end of the eastern wall of the hall to the place of 
the high table, and therefore formed the communication be- 
tween the priory and hall. ‘The same passage was continued 
round the north wall of the hall, and led directly to the wall 
of the chapter house, and thus, by the Norman passage 
described above, to the cloister, as shown by the dotted lines. 

‘This “stone chamber” had been converted into the dean’s 
kitchen ; and the north wall covered by additional buildings 
of timber, employed in conjunction with the wooden buildings 
to the west, as sculleries and other domestic offices, with ser- 
vants’ bed-rooms over. The whole, like the Guesten Hall, 
had fallen into a hopeless state of decay. 

About six yards to the south of the room (1), stood an 
ancient hall (k) ; possibly the “Aula Prioris.”’ It was be- 
tween 40 and 50 feet long, 20 wide, and had an orna- 
mental roof of the fourteenth century, of simple con- 
struction. A sketch of this is given in the “ Builder” of 
May 13, 1848, taken just before it was pulled down. It is 
there stated that this roof had a very good effect. The hall 
was entirely built of timber-work.* 

‘The interior of this hall had been fitted up with modern 
floors and partitions, so as to include the ordinary dining- 
room and drawing-room of the deanery on the ground, and 
the best bed-rooms above. The latter had Perpendicular 
panelled ceilings of good character. Modern sash windows 
had been inserted, and the ancient character of the exterior 
destroyed, with the exception of the barge board of the roof. 
The oriel (shown in Storer’s sketch) was probably a modern 
bow window. ‘This hall was joined to the stone room (1) by 
an intermediate construction (0), of the character of which 
no notes remain. 





THE QUESTEN HALL. 
We may now tum to the Guesten Hall. A guests’ hall, 
or Domus Hospitum, for the entertainment of strangers, 
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with adjacent chambers and lodgings for their accommoda- 
tion, is an integral part of a monastery. It was under the 
management of the hospitalarius. ‘The house was also 
sometimes called the Hostrie. It even occurs in the plan of 
8. Gall in the seventh century, in the form of a large refec- 
tory, surrounded by chambers for the guests. 

in the words of the “ Durham Rites ”’—“The haule is a 
goodly brave place, much like unto the body of a church, 
with verey fair pillers supporting yt on ether syde, and in the 
mydest of the haule a most large rannge for the fyer. ‘The 
chambers and lodginges belonging to yt weare swetly keopt, 
and so richly furnyshed that they weare not unpleasant to ly 
fae c ky ‘The victuals that served the said geists, camo 
from the great kitching of the prior, the bread and beare 
from his pantrie and seller. . . . The prior, whose hospitallic 
was soch as that there neaded no geist haulo .... did 
Keppe a moste honorable house and very noble intertayne- 
mont, being attended upon both with gentlemen and yeomen 
of the best in the countrie, as the honorable service of his 
house deserved no less.” 

‘The guesten hall of a monastery has, in itself, no ecclesias- 
tical character, and is merely the dining hall of its poriod, 
the same in form and arrangement as if it had been part of 
a dwelling-house, a college, a palace, or belonged to a city 
corporation, Its interest lies in the evidence of the secular 
form of hele and luxuriant entertainment which the 
monks offered and exhibited to strangers, in contact and 
contrast with the affected frugality and plainness of their 
own neighbouring refectory. 

‘A guest hall and chambers at Worcester are mentioned in 
1300, where the aunalist relates that upon occasion of the 
archbishop’s visitation, he was lodged with his attendants in 
the prior’s hall (aula prioris), because the groat hall and the 
house of the guests were occupied by many unbidden 
visitors® ‘This must have been an earlier hall than the one 
that lately existed, for it is recorded, in one of the notes 
of Dr. Hopkins from the monastic records, that—* In 1320 
‘Walstan de Braunston, prior, built the great hall, commonly 
called gesten hall.” De Braunston was prior from Nov. 21, 
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1817, to 1838, when he was elected to the bishopric, and 
died in 1349. 

‘The remains of this building which had reached our time 
were sufficient to enable its original form to be determined, 
and showed it to have been a very fine specimen of its kind ; 
and although it has now disappeared, its details have been 
carefully preserved by several artists” It stood north and 
south, and was, according to Mr. Dollman’s measurements, 
65%. Sin. long, by B5ft. 11in. wide. ts walls were 
86 ft. 8in, in height from the floor to the top of the wall- 
plate. In fact, in walls, it was very nearly as wide as it was 
high, and its length not quite double its width. The 
masonry of its remaining north end wall was only catvied to 
the level of the wall-plate. The gable above this was of 
wood framing, with foliated openings to lot out smoke. The 
south gable was probably similar, but had been completely 
destroyed by the changes at that end. There were traces 
of a louvre in the middle of the roof for smoke ; on the floor 
under this the brasier stood, as at Durham, and according 
to the method retained. even to our own day, at St. John’s 
and Trinity Colleges, Cambridge. 

The principal frames of the roof were of a very low pitch, 
and of simple design, with a collar beam and arched braces 
below, having no other ornament than a bold molding on 
the lower edges. ‘Two diagonal braces above the collar 
beam were so notched at the edges as to form with similar 
notches in the principal rafters a large complete quatrefoil 
opening, flanked on each side by trefoiled arch-heads. Each 
frame was received upon a short respond shaft rising from a 
corbel. 

‘More ornament was bestowed upon the under surface of 
the roof between the frames. This, besides richly molded 
purlins, had arched braces carved with complex foliation and 
quatrefoil spandrils+ 

'Phore were five windows on each side of the hall, de- 
scending, with three exceptions, to within five or six feet of 
the floor, and all rising nearly to the wall-plates. Two of 


© "The most complete architectural 1 The roof of the ball of the manor 
Arawings preserved are thoso of Mr. house, South Wruxball, is ornamented 
Delluap, fo bis Avalgeis of Domestio with somewhat similar pattern. Vid. 
Architecture, “Mx, Eginton, of Bath, pl. 14 Walker's Examphs of Gothic 
publieed years sgo. a perspective re- Architecture, yart 3. 
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these windows at the north end of the east wall were very 
short, by reason of part of the prior’s buildings, which 
abutted ‘against the wall at this place. A door (40), as 
already explained, below these windows gave access to this 
external building. The third short window was over the 
south-west porch door.» A buttress was placed between 
each window, and also at each angle. 

The mechanical structure of the hall was extremely bad. 
The principal frames of the roof, from their low pitch and 
general construction, exerted a great pressure outward, 
which might have been effectually counteracted had the 
buttresses been placed opposite to the frames. But the roof 
was divided by its principal frames into eight compartments, 
and the walls by their buttressed windows into five com- 
partments. Consequently the frames pressed against the 
intermediate walls, weakened by the lofty windows, and not 
one of them against a buttress, 

This want of harmony between the arrangement of the 
frames and windows was manifested to the eye by the short 
shafts and corbels above-mentioned, the shafts boing cut 
longer or shorter, and their corbels placed at different levels, 
according as they happened to fall over tho head of x 
window, or more or less on one side of it, This ungraceful 
and clumsy expedient was probably forced upon the original 
constructors by the absence of a proper understanding 
‘between the masons who built the walls and the carpenters 
who made the roof. But it will doubtless find its admirers 
and imitators in the asymmetrical school of antiquarian 
students, The tracery of the windows is flowing. ‘There 
are two lights, and the principal lines in the head of the 
window are disposed in that common pattern which repre- 
sents a trefoil, of which the central leaf is upright, and the 
lateral ones inclined to right and left. These three leaves are 
filled in with flowing tracery by a subordinate molding, the 
pattern of which is exactly'the same in character, and in 
many parts identical with, the rose window of Lincoln 
cathedral? Mr. Dollman has introduced a transom into his 
drawings of the windows. But for this there is no authority. 
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The dais, or place of the principal table, was at the north 
end, and the entrance at the south end by a lateral western 
porch ($8). In accordance with the usual arrangement of 
college halls, we may suppose the southern end wall, which 
was entirely destroyed and rebuilt in the last century, to 
have been furnished with doors leading to a kitchen, 
butteries, &. 

This hall seems to have been included in the dean’s 
portion at the Reformation ; but we have no record of the 
use to which it was put at first, and can only judge from the 
condition in which it was found in our time, that it under- 
went a thorough transformation in the middle of the last 
century, when it was fitted up as part of the dean’s house, 
and divided, by the insertion of two floors, into three storeys, 
like the guesten hall, now the deanery, of Ely, and many 
other monastic halls. The south gable wall was rebuilt 
from the ground, and the old roof above it hipped back, so 
as to allow the new south wall to be capped with a straight 
parapet. The front was ornamented ‘with Gothic plaster 
work in the Batty Langley, or Horace Walpole style, which 
would place it about 1740. A small engraving in Green’s 
“Worcester ” preserves the aspect of this building under the 
name of the audit hall. 

The three storeys were divided in tho following manner 
(vide plan). A large door (39) in the centre of the new 
front was the chief entrance. This led to a passage which 
extended from one end of the building to the other. Three 
doors, on the right hand, in succession, opened into a large 
Kitchen for the dean, looking into the College green, a 
servants’ hall, and a coalhouse. The north wall of this 
kitchen was part of a transverse wall which rose to the top 
of the building, and had a stack of chimneys in it. On the 
left hand of the passage were doors opening to various 
domestic offices, to a brewhouse, and also to a staircase which 
led upward to the great dining-room. All these apartments 
were included within the walls of the old hall. 

On the first floor was this great dining-room, which 
extended entirely across the old hall, and was 36 ft. in 
length by 24ft. wide. It bore the name of the audit hall, 
and had three large round-headed sash windows looking into 
the court. It was bounded to the north by the transverse 
wall just mentioned. This room was used for the annual 
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audit dinners of the chapter till within the last five years, 
and it is to this room that Green alludes when speaking of 
the guesten or audit hall, He adds, that “the building is 
still sacred to hospitality, and the noble entertainments 
furnished here at the annual audits do honour to one of 
the most eminent capitular bodies.” The remaining space 
of the first floor was appropriated to bedrooms, and there 
‘were garrets fitted up in the old roof above them, 

Great attention has been directed to this hall by the 
futile attempts of certain antiquaries to obtain from the 
dean and chapter its preservation from the fate to which 
the deanery and the house on the west of the hall had been 
consigned. Had circumstances permitted, it would have 
been very desirable that a building so remarkable, and, at 
first. sight, apparently so nearly in its original condition, 
retaining its roof, its walls, and windows, should have beon 
cleared of the intrusive floors, chimneys, and partitions, and 
restored as a monument of antiquity. But unhappily it 
turned out, after a careful investigation by competent 
architects, employed by the capitular body, that the-structure 
‘was in such a desperate state of ruin and decay, that it was 
only held together by the very partitions and floors, the 
removal of which was essential to the restoration desired. 
In fact, it must have been in a threatening condition when 
they were inserted. The restoration, therefore, would have 
absorbed a greater portion of the resources of the chapter 
than would have been justified by the object, especially 
considering that the all-important work of re-arranging and 
decorating the choir of the newly-restored cathedral, and 
repairing the cloister and chapter house remained to be done.t 

If the building had been restored, and left as an empty 

2 4, Obrintan, the architect of the 
cclosatia! Commalinonery, rade a aur 
rey at tho request of the’ chepter, 4a 
lh lsat the eel of merely the anigusan pull by Ms. Chena, 
‘learing tho iaterior of it Moors and Sn-a letter to the Gentletan's Magazine 
tng, repli wan aad tut- dated July 25, 160, Me alo al 
Troms, securing the roof retoring tho that the building was tho vole property 
Aracory end mili of the windows, of the Dean and Ohapler, the Ecoleer 
ogee with plain glaing and plain aati! Commissioners bad ‘noth 


stone paving for the floor, at 17600, ever to do with it; that the Doan and 
fand the restoration of the west porch at Chapter ed no. funds it 
supposes the south font aod mech the expense of oping ot 2m 


ronsin untouched, toring it;"alto int the Were 
and no cleansing of the interior, a mh se a 














‘the i ing Commissioners bad. no power o ap 
itor otherwise fitting it for the reoep- priate the money set epart for cathedral 
tion of public mectings tobemade. Mr, fepaire to this purpose. In short, 
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hall, its future preservation and repair could only have been 
ensured by appropriating it to some useful purpose, under 
the sanction of the chapter, who themselves had no use 
for it. But it was, in truth, extremely difficult to select any 
employment consistent with its peculiar position, being, as 
it was, the property of the chapter, within their private 
precincts, and close to the cathedral. 

The result was, that notwithstanding the exaggerated 
general and local interest so confidently ascribed to the 
guesten hall by the promoters of its restoration, they were 
unable to agree upon any decided principle of action, and 
failed to raise a sum at all approaching to that required for 
the restoration. 

The dean and chapter, finding that there was no chance 
of external assistance for this purpose, presented the roof 
of the hall to a new district church, and pulled down the 
walls, leaving, as a picturesque and permanent ruin, the 
only portion that had retained its architectural character, 
by having preserved its tracery. This, in truth, was the 
wisest thing to do. The degradation of the building had 
proceeded so far that in its restoration it would, after all, 
have presented the trim appearance of a modern copy of the 
original, deprived of its interest as an historical monument. 
Such being the case, the guesten hall may yet be repro- 
duced by its admirers with equal effect by erecting such a 
copy upon another site. : 


APPENDIX. 


In Baker's MS. vol. ii. (Harl, MS. 7030) p. 469, we find the following 
heading —" Beclesice Wigorn. Priorum Catalogus éx Registris et aliunde 
collectus. Bx MS? Codice Willelmi Hopkins, Heclesice Wigorn : Canoviei, 
in custodia doctiss : viri Joannis Laughton, Canonici ejusdem Beclesice. 

‘This is followed by other lists and notes, occupying the pages up to p. 
479, where we hare “ Some memorials relating to the Cathedral Church 
of Wore :” which are continued on p. 480. 

‘The next page is headed ‘In codem Codigo habentur Statuta Beclesize 
Cath: Wigorn. tradita ab Henrico Octavo Jul. 31, an. 1544." This shows 
that Baker has been all along eopying from the manuseript of Dr, Hopkins 
mentioned at p. 469. Iwill now give a transcript of the pages headed— 

‘Some memorials relating to the Cathedral Church of Wore : 

‘The length at present 394 feet, 131 yards 4, built by Oswald and after- 
wards taken down and repirod as far as the first eross Aisle by Walstan. 
‘woless the public came forward with things ofthe past. 
fubsetptions for the work, ie must of ¢ Dr, Will Hopkine, Dorn 1017, Peo- 
‘necessity bo uinbered -amongst the bondary 1678, died 1700 (Greeu, 103). 
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‘The Quire antiently extended westwards to y¢ 2!: Pillar below the 
Bellfrey. 

Walitan de Braunston, Prior, built the Great Hall, commonly called 
Gesten Hall, 1320, 

‘The Refectory and Cloyster built 1372 /. John Lyndsey, Sacrist, tho 
Tower or Belfry 1374 /. : 

‘The Stone Vault orer the Quiro under y? Belfry and over S* Thomas's 
Altar, 1376 /. 

‘The Vault over y* nave of y¢ church, y* Library, Treasury, and Dor- 
mitory, Ws Cellerer, 1377. 

‘The Water-gate, W Pocr, Collorer, 1378./ Th 
in y® Quire, W Cellerer, 1379/. ‘The West Window, 1380/. Jou 
Lyndsey, Sncrist, the north Porch of the ehureh, 1386, 

Most of these’ great buildings were in the time of Henry Wakeficld, 
Bp: of Wore: and Treasurer of England, who was made Bp: an: 1375, 
and dyd.ans 1394 Probably the Prive and Convent were but surveyors 
under the Bp. 

‘The Base of the leadon Stoople was octangular, tho walls 10 foot thick 
and 60 foot highs The spire of lead was 150 high, and lovell with the 
top of St Androws Stocplo wis 77 yards high. 


Of tho Leadon Spiro or Old Belfrey. 


Boforo the building of tho Towor it was tho Bolfroy, Tho figure of the 
Base 8 sided. ‘Tho height of y* Stono work was 60 foot, viz equall to 
tho battloment of the church, ‘Tho Diamoter of the Baso is 61 foot, and 
* thickost of wall 10 foot. 

On tho Baso stood a leaden Spire 50 yards high, 
that of St Androws, but $! Androws standing 
somewhat higher, ‘Tho lenden spiro was in hig 
yards, and S* Androws 77. 

‘Tho ‘Timber vas not sawed, all of Irish Ouko, wrought with the Axe 

Tho Bells but 5, but probably oquall to those of York, of we y¢ 
vas 6600 weight. 
1 Dormitory was 130 foot long and 60 wide, supported by & largo 
Stono Pillars. Tt was on the wost sido y¢ Cloyster, at first an opon Rome, 
but after y® Monks had y* Cells divided, 

‘Tho Lavatory in the Cloyster was supply'd from a Spring in Hinwick, 
‘and the water conveyed in Pipes ovor y* Bridgo, in consideration whoroot 
the Prior and Coavent consented to y¥ bearing y* Mace in y* Sanctuary 
‘and 8+ Joh 

2G. Tomkins says, thore wore a Prior and 100 monks ; sod quiore. 

Prior, Subprior, Sacrist, Tumbarius, M* Capello, Hospitalarius, Gellera- 
ius, Camorarius, Pittonsarius, Coquinarias, Infiemasius, Bloomosynatius, 

+ At tho mosting of the Worcostar “Tt was plaod so near the church that 
Diveotan Society in. 1857 (vide Hoole. Uhero was only apaco between for proces: 
siologh,p. 68), Sir". Wioniagton read sious.” Louden steeple. wos taken and 
sizer oo * Clohunyor oan sold 04 for 17 ed the lal 
‘teople, quoting a manuscipe in is pact of whioh was given to rope savor 
outs," Observations ou Woreester- Shutchos in the county damaged fa the 
Shire, by Ste Nathaaiel Tomking” ori Civil War.” Tn a pou ad fak drawing of 
ently the source whence Dr. Hopkias tho cathodeal, executed o. 1870, in tho 
‘orivad his above description ofthe Clo. Dinoley MSS, tho basement of tis tower 
tina, ote tfllingadiinnl i copreatd in sly on sxoy? 
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‘The Dean hath the Priors House, First Prebendary, y¢ Sacrists, 20: 
tho Tumbary, 3: the Sub priors, 48%: Hospitalarius, 57” Infirmarius, 6 : 
Pittensarius, & pt of y® Cellerer, 7%: Coquinarius, 8 — 9% M' Capella, 
10%: Bleemosynary and part of the Priors. 

‘The Spitall for lodging Pilgrims was 50 foot long x20 wide.” 





It is uncertain when Bp: Giffard did adorn y+ Quire with Marble 
Pillars, If near y+ beginning, it might be 100 years before Bp: Wake- 
field, who was consecrated an : 1375: If in y* end of his life it might bo 
searce 80 years. Bp. Giffard dy'd Jan. 26, 130}, and was consecrated 
an + 1268, about September :/ ‘The fire an: 1113 destroyd only the roofe 
‘of y* Chureh, so that the low Saxon Monuments might escape, 





Pitensarius was not Penitentiary, but pitanciarum’ sive" ferculorum 
Jontiorom Dispepsator in Ann Benefactorum, 
Cellerarius non habuit euram Camerarum, sed Cameras 











DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN OF THE MONASTIC 
‘BUILDINGS. 


In this plan the thick black lines indicate walls of the monastic 
buildin ir full height or partial 
arate aot of tho samo width show the sites of atch walls 

letermined by foundations or other evidence, Modern walla ar 

whore necessary, by double lines very near together. ‘Tho plan of the 

cathedral is given already in detail in Fig: 1, itis, therefore, hore indicated 

in outline merely, A is tho north porch; , Jesus chapel ; 0, north tran- 
small north transept ; , east ond of the old veatries. 

of all the old probendal houses as they. stood, up to the year 
1841, aro indicated by largo numerals corresponding to the respective 
numbers of the old prebends, and therefore to Dr. Hopkins’ memoran- 
dum, sovording to which the aito of 2 was originally oeauped by the 
‘Tumbarius ; that of 8 by the Subprior ; of 4 by the Hospitalarius ; of 
§ bythe Jnfrmariue; of 6 by the Pitensarius and Callrer of 7 by 
the Coguinarius ; of 8 and Q by tho Magister Capella; and finally that 
of 10 by the Blecmosynarius, and by part. ofthe Priors lodging. Of these 
hovses, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 10, which are bounded by » continuous lino and 
and Nos. 4, 5, 6,7, and 8, bounded by a dotted 
have been pulled down since 1841. ‘The dotted outline is also 
employed for monastic buildings of which the sites only are known, 

11. The charnel vault below the surface of the ground, p. 259. 

12! The sito of the hospitium of its priests, p. 269. 

18, Tho ste of the sora’ lodging and tubequonty ofthe Sint stall, 
pp. 123-4. 

14, Site of the lenden steeple or clocherium, p. 259. 

15. Covered passage which connected it to the church, shown in Hollar's 

16. Site of Ste Michael's church, pulled down in 1842. 

17, 18, 19. Vaults of the buildings Nos. 8 and 9, p. 301, 






















































© Jn these threo places T omit matter irrelevant to my subject. 
Yols XX. xx 
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20. Ruined fragment of the south wall of the dormitory sub-vaults, pro- 
bably belonging to the eommon house, p. 269. 

21, This dotted line shows the position of steps now concealed, indicating 
the change of level in the original pavement of the sub-vaulls, due to 
the gradual slope of the ground from the cloister wall to the edge of 
‘the bank above the river, 

22, Lange handsome doorway from the cloister to the sub-vaults, p. 271. 

23, Small door ditto, ditto. 

24, 25. Doorways conneoting thi 
‘which Jed from the lois 
to the Dormitory stairease in the thickness of the:wall, p. 271. 

27. This double line shows the position of a traceried rib, which crosses the 
cloister vault (vide p. 262). A similar ono is placed at 30. 

28, 29, Norman-vaulted passage, occupying the 
“Parlor” at Durham and the Slype at Wine! 
communieation from the cloister to the monks’ cemetery on tho south 
and east sides of the cathedral, and to the priory, p. 264. 

380. ‘ho traceried rib corresponding to 27. 

31. Norman-voulted passage, which gave entrance to the cloister from the 
‘outer court of the monastery, now the * Colloge.green,” by the orna- 
monted Norman doorway 37, p. 204, 

82, Cloister door of the refectory. 

33. Cloister door to tho sub-prior’s apartment and other offices. 

34, The lavatory. 

35. Deor from the rofectory loading tothe Kitchen, 

86, ‘Site of the kitehon. 

87. Norman doorway of tho cl 

38. Site of th porch of tho Guoston-hall, 

39. West wall of the Guesten-hal. 

39, 40. ‘Tho sito of the Guesten-hall, OF this building the portion of wall 
shaded black, and containing threo windows, and the door 40, which 
Jed from the high tablo to the priory, is retained as n permanent ruin. 

41, Entranco from the outer court to the priory, ‘The separate letters of 
‘the word vatony sorve also to indicato in order the different portions 
of which it consisted. 

P, a stone building of the fifteenth century. 

2, a timbor-ramed building. 

1, a stone chamber with windows 

6, connecting piece of building. 

1, an ancient hall of timber of the fourteenth century. 

1m part of tho priory fucluded in tho ste of No. 10, whose prebendar 
‘nid to havo occupied a part of the prior's lodging. 

42, The entrance gateway of the college, termed dg 

43, ‘The ferry gate-how 
gateway, with its 





























9 from the outer court. 























th style of the Guosten-ball, 














's tower. 
Of this, the only ancient part is the actual 
lt, of the fifteenth century, plain, and now 








Ovens, apparently preserving to us 
of the monastery. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PAINTED GLASS IN THE EAST WINDOW 
OF GLOUCESTER CATHEDRAL.—(Continued,) 
Br CHARLES WOXSTON. 

Tur Heraldry to which allusion has been made consists of 
the eight shields in the Wings of the window, all which 
upon a careful examination I believe to be in situ; and of ten 
coats in the Centre lights. Of the last, those numbered 57, 
62, 68, and 69 may be discarded, as being plainly of later 
date than the rest of the glazing. The difficulty has been 
to determine the originality of the remaining six coats. I 
have arrived at the conclusion that of these only two, Nos. 
60 and 70, form part of the original series, Nos. 58, 61, 
and 67, belonging to an earlier period, and No. 59 to a 
different set. But, as it is impossible to express in writing 
those trifling peculiarities which distinguish dates in painted 
glass, I must request the reader who may be disposed to 
dissent from my opinion, to suspend his judgment until he 
shall have actually examined the glass himself. 

53, Gu. a lion rampant or; Richard Earl of Arundel. 
This shiold may be regarded as a fair type of the eight 
shields in the Wing lights. These shields are nearly of the 
same size, varying in length from 13}in. to l4in, and in 
breadth from 10% in. to 1lin. They are on panels, each 
panel having a white diapered ground, except No. 66, the 
ground of which is light blue diapered; a change of colour 
apparently dictated by the white ficld of the shield. A 
small ornament, as before mentioned, was inserted in the 
lower part of each of the lights. Those now remaining are, 
in Nos. 53 and 66 a double triangle; in 54 three white, 
and in 56 three green leaves conjoined; in 57 a double 
squaré; in 62 a double rose; in 63 a figure on a red 
ground striking at a ball with a crooked stick; and in No. 
64 a triangle interwoven with a trefoil. 

54, Gu. a chevron (lost, but probably) arg. between ten 
crosses patty arg.; Thomas Lord Berkeley. 

55. Gu, a fess between seven cross crosslets or; Thomas 
Earl of Warwick. 

56. This shield, which is upon a panel, is wholly made up 
of fragments, amongst which may be observed part of a 
narrow bend avg. charged with three mullets pierced gu. 
now placed in pale; and also some fragments on a diapered 
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plue field. ‘The material used seems to be of the same date 
precisely as the original glazing of the window. I am 
‘therefore disposed to think that the shield to which the 
charge belongs was one of the original series, and the 
Northampton coat, az. on a bend arg. between two cotises 
and six ions rampant or three mullets gu, ;+ William Earl 
of Northampton. 

57. Arg. two bendlets indented gu, and vert; Ruyhall.2 
This shield, which is not on a panel, is 15} in. long and 
10} in, broad, and therefore considerably exceeds any of the 
panelled shields in size, It also greatly differs from them 
in shape. The texture of its glass, the presence of smooth 
ruby, the style of its diaper, the tenderness and want of 
precio of the painted lines eoneur in indicating a dato as 
late probably as 1385. It clearly forms no part of the 
original glazing, 

68. Gu, threo lions passant guardant in pale or; King 
of England. ‘This shield, which is not on a panel, is only 
13 in, long and 10} in, broad, and is therefore considerably. 
smaller than the panelled shields. The lions are drawn in 
a much earlier style than thoso in Nos. 60 and 70, after 
described, from which and the circumstance that the coat is 
neither differenced nor quartered with France, I conclude 
that it is of an earlier date by several years than the 
panelled shields, 

59, Quarterly, 1 and 4, az. somy of lis or, 2 and 8, 
England (now ‘lost and replaced with modern glass repro~ 
senting or a bend az); King of England. ‘This shield, 
which is not on a panel, is 144 in. long, and 11 in, broad, 
and is therefore sensibly larger than the panelled shields, 
‘The glass may be of the same date as the original part of 
the window, but the size of the shield, and the different 
character of the fleurs-de-lis, as compared with those in Nos. 
60 and 70, strongly incline me to the belief that the coat is 
not one of the original series, 

60. Quarterly, 1 and 4, az, somy of lis or, 2 and 3, three 
jions passant guardant in pale or, a label arg.; Edward the 
Black Prince. This shield, which is not on a panel, is 





2 The same coat formeny existed ia Langdon, f T remember sight it wat 
tho east window of Longion Chatoh, shows by a black dot 

Sarde "in te Clontan ox Yee Nuss Worse, vl 
fanple the oo or plang of the male 

‘Fdanoted by a small Mase og; ia the?” 
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13} iin. long, and 11 in. broad, and therefore agrees in size 
with a panelled shield. The lions and fleurs-de-lis are 
drawn in precisely the same style as those in No. 70. And 
the texture of the glass is identical with that of the original 
part of the window. I think it is one of the original coats. 
‘The quarterings of England are formed of plain pieces of 
yellow pot-metal glass, on which the lions are painted in 
outline. Another example of this very common practice of 
simplifying glazier’s work is afforded by No. 63. 

61. Gu, three lions passant guardant or a bend az.; Henry 
of Lancaster? This shield, which is not on a panel, is only 
124 in, long and 10 in. broad, and is therefore considerably 
smaller than the panelled shields. The lions are drawn in 
a decidedly earlier style than those in Nos. 60 and 70, and 
precisely resemble those in No. 67. I think that the glass 
may be put as early as 1310 or 1315, and therefore that it 
forms no part of the original glazing. 

62. This shield, which is not on a panel, is made up of a 
coat clearly of the fifteenth century, which exhibits the 
instruments of the Passion, and partly of fragments added 
to make it of the same size as the other shields, 

68. Quarterly, 1 and 4, barry arg. and az, an orle of mart- 
lets giz. 2 and 3, —— a maunche ——; Laurence, or John, 
H, of Pembroke.+ The Hastings’ quarterings (properly, or a 
maunche gu.) are formed of pieces of pot-metal yellow glass, 
on which the maunche is drawn in outline. In the third 
quartering the field is smeared over with brown paint, 

64. Gu. a lion rampant and bordure engrailed or; Gil- 
bert, or Richard, Lord Talbot. 





2 Tf Tama right in my supposition ax in 1895, leaving Lauronco, his son and 
tothe date ofthis cous it would be that ols, au infuat. Being’ ono of the co- 
of Henry, von of Kdinund Grousbback, fea of the last Harl, he was declared 





‘Gael of Laneastos, borne during the Ife 
ine of his. brother, ‘Thomas Exel of 
Lanoaster, who. wis oxoostod ia 1521. 
Seo Ashsodlugoal Jounal, x p. 320. 
‘is very early example of two conts 
bora quar iy Valance aad Han 
ings, deserves 8 pansiag ‘notes. ‘Tho 
grandson of Earl Laarence is commonly 
Enid to havo besa the Get Kaglish ab. 
fect tat boca "Sat John do 
‘itstogs, the grandfather of 
reuco, married’ one of the sinters and 
Cobottesses of Aylmer de Valence, Baal 
St Bembroke, and ded Ja 1813, leavin 
bby her 800, Joka, his his, who dio 





Ens of Pembroke by Kdvrard UL, wise 
{a Plandory in October, 1839, which was 
‘short time before tnt king quartered 
Branco and England. ‘Pop Kast appears 
to lave soon followed this oxamploy aod 
Ite plaood the arms of Valen, Lika thove 
of Frans, ia the est and fourth quaetort 
Gh the sore Bonowmble cout. A. yet 
tcsior example of a quarterly coat 
‘Dome by an English suljeot ovary in 
fie roll of army t EL IL, Gar of Sit 
Simon do. Mon 

Dluzon fst and 
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65. Gu, a chevron erm. between ten crosses patty arg.; 
Sir Maurice de Berkeley. 

66, Arg. on a quarter gu. a rose or; Thomas Lord Bra- 
deston. 

67. Gu. three lions passant guardant or a label of France ; 
Thomas Earl of Lancaster.’ 

This shield, which is not on a panel, is only 18 in. long 
and 10}in, broad, and is therefore considerably smaller than 
the panelled shields, ‘The lions are drawn in precisely the 
samo style as those in No. 61, with which coat the present 
seems coeval, It clearly forms no part of the original series. 

68. Quarterly, 1 and 4, a2. semy of lis or, 2 and 3, gu. 
three lions passant guardant in palo or, a label of three 

ints ag. each point charged with as many (crces in ute 
ine hatched with dark lines, common way of representing) 
torteaux; Hdmund of Langley, Duke of York, 1885— 
1402. 

‘This shield, which is not on a panel, agrees in character in 
every respect with the date above indicated, and clearly 
fornis no part of the original series. 

69. France and England quarterly ; King of England. 

‘This shield, which is not on a panel, is of the same date 
as the Inst, and forms no part of the original sories. 

70. Gu. three lions passant guardant or a label of 
Vranco; Henry Earl of Lancaster.® ‘This shield, which is 
not on a panel, has lost part of its upper edge ; but if com- 
pleted, it would be of the samo size as one of the paneled 
shields, ‘The lions and flours-de-lis are drawn in the same 
style and tho glass is of the same character as that in No. 
60. I believe it is one of the original coats. 

The date which I should feel obliged to assign to the glass 
painting in this window, upon a consideration of its style 
and execution irrespectively of the heraldry, would be some 
time between 1340 and 1350.” 


§ S00 noto to No. 61. would ronder it dificult to assign to tho 

© Ho war only on of fof Glousator glans date Inter that 1350, 
“Lancatter, whiowe out ba Indeed, the difference of style betwoon 
81 to be, and who was restored a it and the glass in the went window of 
of Lancaster in 1827. Ho suooeeded hia Winchestor Cathédral isso raarked. as to 
father as Karl of Lancaster in 1845, and make mo desirous to put tho one. as 
was created Duko of Lancaster ia 1251, early, and tho other as late, as probe: 
hhaving been previously ereated Karl of bility will allow.  Thavo reason to think 
Dorby fa 1887. ‘hat the Winchester glass isthe work of 

7 & consideration of the styloand sup- Bishop Baington, who died in 1966 (ace 
posed date of other painted windows notice ofthe painted glass at Winchester 
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I propose now to inquire what more precise date is indi- 
cated by these coats of arms. For this purpose we must 
devote our attention exclusively to the original coats. Of 
these, which were fourteen in number, it has been shown 
that there are ten remaining, viz., those of the Black Prince ; 
Henry, Earl of Lancaster; Richard, Earl of Arundel; 
‘Thonias, Lord Berkeley ; Thomas, Earl of Warwick; Wil- 
iam, Earl of Northampton; Lawrence, or John, Earl of 
Pembroke ; Gilbert, or Richard, Lord Talbot ; Sir Maurice 
de Berkeley ; and Thomas Lord Bradeston; and that all 
these are in situ, except those of the Black Prince and the 
Earl of Lancaster. Of the four missing coats no doubt 
that of Edward III. (France and England quarterly) was 
one. Yet it is evident that this was not a group of the 
arms of the king and princes of the blood, and the nobles 
allied to them, in the latter part of the reign of that sove- 
reign, such as occurs occasionally. Nor was it a group of 
the arms of families in the county, or of any family and its 
alliances ; nor is there any reason to suppose that they were 
the arms of some’of the principal benefactors to the abbey ; 
nor is it likely that these noblemen would have joined in 
presenting this window, and on that account have had their 
arms placed in it. They are, in fact, the arms of a prince 
and certain noblemen renowned for military talent and 
bravery, who distinguished themselves in the wars in France 
under Edward IIL ; and their coats were in all probability 
displayed in this window to do them honour, or to commemo- 


rate companionship in arms. 
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Let us then proceed to ascer- 
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tain what we may infer from these escutcheons as to the time 
when this glass was executed, 

John de Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, succeeded his father 
Lawrence in 1848, when only about a year old; we may 
therefore confidently assume that this coat would not have 
been placed in this window in compliment to the son as 
early as 1862, for he was then a boy of not more than 
fifteen years of age, To a later date the heraldry cannot 
‘with any probability be referred, because in the year last 
mentioned the arms of Henry Earl of Lancaster, ‘and also 
‘those of William Earl of Northampton, had been discon- 
tinued ; for the former died in 1361 without issue male ; 
and the latter died in 1360, and his son and heir became in 
the year following the head of the family, by succeeding 
his uncle in the earldom of Hereford ; when he no doubt 
ceased to boar this differenced coat, which had been his 
father’s, Add to which, Thomas Lord Bradeston had died 
in 1360, leaving an, infant grandson his heir, We must 
therefore go back to 1848, or a trifle earlier, when Law- 
rence de Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, was living. Very 
little farther back can we go, because the Black Prince was 
only ten years old in 1340, and was not knighted till 1946, 
It is therefore highly probable that this glass, if it were not, 
executed in 1347 or 1848, was designed or ordered then, 
and executed within a year or two after. 

Tt appears that we have in the window a group of the 
arms of some of the heroes in the campaign of 1346-7, 
which is famous for the victory at Cressy,'and the successful 
siege of Calais. The Black Prince, as is well known, com- 
menced his glorious career at Cressy. He led the first 
division, being assisted by the Earls of Warwick, and 
Oxford ; the second was under the command of the Earls 
of Arundel and Northampton; and the third was com- 
manded by the king in person. Thomas Lord Berkeley, 
his brother, Sir Maurice de Berkeley, Richard Lord Talbot, 
and Thomas Lord Bradeston, who were all in that expedi- 
tion, were probably among the combatants as bannerets, 
though I find no special mention of them on that. occasion, 
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‘The Earl of Lancaster was not at Cressy ; he had been sent 
to Guienne, and was besieged in Aiguillon by the Duke of 
Normandy ; for the relief of which’ place was originally 
destined the army that landed in Normandy, and fought at 
Cressy, and very soon afterwards invested Calais, With 
that earl was Lawrence, Earl of Pembroke, who had already 
acquired a great military reputation for ‘so young a man. 
One effect of the victory at Cressy was the raising of the 
siege of Aiguillon; and these two earls, after somo raids 
in the south of France, returned to England, and a few 
months afterwards joined the king before Calais.? 

The siege of that town, which commenced in September, 
1346, continued till the 4th of August, 1347. It was there 
that, in the latter year, Sir Maurice de Berkeley was killed. 
In the following year the Earl of Pembroke died, being little 
more than thirty years of age. The cause of his death I 
have not found mentioned ; possibly it was some malady 
induced by exertion and exposure at the siege. It is not 
improbable that the three missing coats (in addition to the 
royal arms) were those of the Earls of Oxford, Hereford, 
and Huntingdon, who all held important commands in the 
campaign, Although Sir Maurice de Berkeley and the Earl 
of Pembroke may have been dead before this glass painting 
was executed, it would have been quite natural under the 
circumstances to have included their coats in commemora~ 
tion of them, whether we suppose the window to have been 
presented by ono of their fellow-soldiers, or put up by the 
abbot and convent. 

It will be observed that the barons whose arms are dis- 
played, were not the most distinguished of those who were 
at Oressy or Calais; but they and Sir Maurice de Berkeley 

~ were all more or less connected with the county of Glou- 
coster ; Lord Talbot having, as it would seem, only one 
manor within it. The Earl of Pembroke held numerous 
lordships in the adjoining marches of Wales. 
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If I were to hazard a conjecture as to the person to whom 
we are indebted for this noble window, I should say it was 
Lord Bradeston. He was of the county, and was a vassal 
of the lord of Berkeley, having held some knight's fees of 
that honour. A fortunate as well as a valiant soldier, 
though the beginning of his career was rather ambiguous, 
he gained the favour of Edward ITI., who in the fifth year 
of his reign confirmed to him for life the Castle, Barton, 
and Tyne of Gloucester, which he had previously obtained 
through the influence of Queen Isabella? This acquisition 
must have made him of some importance in the town and 
neighbourhood, According to Dugdale, he and Sir Maurice 
do Berkeley were inseparable companions, and were created 
bannerets at the same time. In 1342 he was summoned to 
Parliament. Now, on the supposition that he was the donor, 
the arrangement of the arms is in accordance with the sen- 
timents of the age, ‘The arms of the king, the prince, and 
the earls, have the most honourable places ; except that the 
coat of Lord Berkeley, whose barony was a very ancient 
one, and whose vassal Lord Bradeston was, is placed amongst 
those of the earls ; while the coat of Lord Bradeston him- 
self is in the least honourable place, though as a baron he 
was of higher rank than Sir Maurice de Berkeley ; but next 
before it is that of his deceased friend Sir Maurice. Had 
Lord Berkeley, or the abbot and convent, put up the glass, I 
should have expected Lord Berkeley’s coat to have been 
where we find the Earl of Pembroke’s, and Lord Bradeston’s 
in the place of Sir Maurice de Berkeley's. 

The conclusion, however, which the foregoing remarks 
warrant as to the date of this glass, is not affected by any 
uncertainty in regard to the person by whom it was pro- 
sented or the cost of it defrayed. Seeing how very closely 
the result of the evidence afforded by the heraldry agrees 
with that derived from an examination of the style and execu- 
tion of the various subjects and details throughout, I think 
Tam fully justified in stating that the conception of this truly. 
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interesting glass painting may be attributed to 1347 or 1848, 
and that it was completed within a year or two after that 
date, and most probably not later than 1850. This opinion 
has been formed with the more confidence as the evidence 
afforded by this ancient monument has happily not been 
destroyed or tampered with by any modern restorer. 

All critical investigators of ‘ancient monuments, all lovers 
of truth and genuineness, are but too well aware of the terri- 
ble significance which the misapplied word “Restoration” 
has acquired of recent years. The ravages of time, the 
obliteration and confusion consequent on repeated repains, 
and the much-abused churchwarden’s “ beautification,” are 
really trifling evils compared with that careful and elaborate 
eradication of trustworthy features, which is always found to 
be the more absolute and complete as we are assured that a 
“restoration” has been “skilful,” “costly,” or “ thorough.” 
It is seldom that an ordinary workman evinces a love of 
unnecessary mischief, or that he possesses knowledge enough 
to induce ‘him to do extensive injury: but where the so- 
called “Restorer” comes, he rarely fails to make an utter 
devastation, leaving the puzzled inquirer no means of form- 
ing an opinion more satisfactory than one based on the 
merest conjecture, as to what may have been the original 
import or appearance of the work. 

'Yo the Archaeological Institute may be ascribed the credit 
of having rescued the interesting window above-described 
from this destructive process. The stonework had so far 
yielded to the effects of time as to necessitate its being 
rebuilt, and the leadwork of the glazing was so decayed as 
to render its complete repair imperative. Application was 
not unnaturally made by the Cathedral authorities to some 
leading firms of glass painters for advice as to the course to 
be pursued in respect of the painted glass. Each recom- 
mended a “Restoration,” varying only in extent. One 
proposed merely a restoration of the missing parts of the 
existing design ; two others were for improving upon it, the 
one, by “working out the idea of a Heaven, in the tracery ;” 
the other, by “filling the entire window with rich glass. 
These schemes were much considered during the meeting 
of the Institute held at Gloucester in 1860. And upon 
its appearing, from a careful examination of the glazing 
in its then untouched state, that a restoration of the 
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missing parts of the existing design would necessaril 

be for the most part conjectural, and that it would at all 
events involve the introduction of so much new glass as must, 
of necessity have completely changed the general aspect of 
the window, it was wisely determined by the Dean and 
Chapter, at the eamest recommendation of several members 
of the Institute, to-preserve the wreck that remained by a 
niere releading of the glass, and to attempt nothing in the 
way of restoration, beyond supplying such insignificant parts 
of the coloured grounds as were wanting, with modern glass 
of corresponding hue So rigidly has this determination 
beon adhered to, that even the figure at the top of the 
window Fo) 1), which is evidently not in situ, has been 
reinstated : an expressive intimation that things were left as 
they were found, 

Pho archwological inquirer has, therefore, precisely the 
same means of investigation now as he would have had 
before the recont repairs, if we except such guidance as the 
ancient leadwork supplied, and which was useful chiefly for 
the assistance it afforded in determining the authenticity of 
the glazing of the tracory lights ; and the artist may study 
the remains of the original glass and observe its fine tone 
and texture as heretofore. Having had occasion to compare 
these notes, written for the most part before the glazing 
‘was moved, with the window since its repair, I could detect 
no other difference in its appearance than what would 
naturally result from the glass having beon unavoidabl: 
freed from a good deal of the whitewash and mortar whicl 
in course of years had encumbered its surface, 

Apart from the historical associations which attach to 
every ancient work, and preeminenty to the present, it may 
be doubted whether the Gloucester window does not owe 
most of its popularity to the fine tone and rich hue of its 
glass. It would be impossible to mect with white glass 
‘that is more solid and silvery in effect. The red is beauti- 
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fully varied, and is most luminous even in its deepest parts ;# 
and the tone of the blue can hardly be surpassed. It 
must also be admitted that the general design, through the 
size and simplicity of its parts, is calculated to produce a good 
and distinct effect at a distance, and that the execution of 
the painting, rough and imperfect though it be, is, on account 
of its crispness and boldness, well adapted to the nature 
of glass, so potent of its kind. But here our admiration 
should stop. Like all other medieval works in painted glass, 
the present is open to the gravest criticism. ‘The figures are 
ill-drawn, ungraceful, and insipid, The shading, though 
sufficient both in depth and quantity, if handled with skill, 
to have produced a due effect of relief—an effect. which 
obviously had been aimed at—is so inartificially employed 
as to be useful only so far as it serves to impart tone and 
richness to the composition, and by contrast to increase its 
Drilliancy. Every part of the figure, and all the members 
of the shrinework, seem to be equally in the same plane ; 
though the real depth of the design, as shown by the lines 
of the drawing, and the very nature of the composition, is 
considerable.’ Whatever general distinctness of effect it 
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possesses is due to the completeness with which the simple 
forms of the white figures and canopies are cut out and 
insulated by the coloured grounds, an achievement of no 
great difficulty. 

T make these remarks not in a spirit of disparagement— 
the work was a great one in the uncritical times in which it 
was executed—but in the hope, if possible, of arousing 
attention to the lowness of the standard to which we, who 
deem ourselves so enlightened in the nineteenth century 
are labouring to conform in our church decorations :° a ci 
cumstance which would be utterly inexplicable did not 
experience show that a fashion, in every ago, has never 
been the less omnipotent on account of its absurdity, or even 
ugliness, 








Supplementary Noto to the memoir “On an Heraldic Window in tho 
North Aisle of ‘the Nave of York Cathedral,” Archeological Journal, vol. 
xvii, pp. 84133 :— 


In the window enlled the Bell Founder's window,” the noxt window to 
the ono described, is the representation, in the lower part of the contral 
ight, of a figure in civil dress, kneeling before an archbishop who is 
nimbed and seated on a throne. Over the head of the kneeling figure is 
‘8 scroll inscribed ** Richard Tonnoo,"” and at the bottom of the window 
aro the remains of an inseription, very much mutilated, in which tho follow 
ing words aro le ichurd' "ss «00 mo fh + Lave boot 
Jaf by my end Ror. J. Raine, the biographer ofthe Arobbiobop of 
‘York, that in 1820 Richard Tunnoc was one of the sheritis of York, and 
that there was a chantry in the Minster, at tho altar of St. ‘Thomas of 
Geaterbry, founded forthe repo of tho woul of Richard Tunnoo, teen 
of York, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON ORNAMENTS OCCURRING UPON SAMIAN 
WARE, AND SUPPOSED TO BE CONNECTED WITH THE 
GYMNASTIO EXERCISES OF THE ROMANS, 

Prom Notts Suan df ary Hoe Mober of skeet 

‘Taw curious devices and representations of mythological 
or popular subjects, which occur in great variety amongst 
ornaments in low relief introduced upon vessels of the fine 
red ware commonly designated Samian, have long attracted 
‘the notice of antiquaries in all countries where vestiges of 
Roman occupation are found. It is not within the scope of 
the present brief notices to offer any remarks upon the 
history and origin of these beautiful ancient wares, of which 
fragments in greater or less abundance appear to be brought 
to light in every locality where Roman establishments have 
been traced ; the relics of this class found in Switzerland are 
not less numerous and varied in the character of their 
elegant and yaried decorations, than those occurring in 
Germany, in France, or in England. The tourist-antiquary 
who may indulge in exploring the ancient sites of Helvetia 
will find in profusion, in museums and private collections, 
types of ornament amongst those interesting vessels, names 
of potters stamped upon them, with other evidences supply- 
ing fresh materials for the History of the Fictile Arts under 
the influence of Imperial Rome." 

Amongst designs embossed upon these examples of a ware 
which appears to have been held anciently in high estima~ 
tion, the observer is struck with the endless variety of 
popular subjects illustrative of manners and usages of daily 
life, not Jess than of such as relate to mythological traditions 


1 Me, GL Roach Smith has given a ones Holvotie, Trunmotions of the 
collection ot potter's marks from apest Aatiguarioe of Zaria ip. 209; more 
sens 9 ia the Gerus Museum; fully given by Momasen, Ins. Contod. 
Gat Antigen vol. hep. 158. Orel Hol, ibid. xp 87. 
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and the symbolism of pagan creeds or ceremonies. Upon 
these fictilia, doubtless the familiar appliances of the banquets 
of the ancients,“ Samia etiamnum in esculentis laudantur,” 
according to Pliny’s trite observation,—found likewise upon 
the table of the more wealthy colonist even in the remotest 
parts of the empire, the “ divisos orbe Britannos,” our atten- 
tion is irresistibly arrested not only by the spirited design 
and classical taste which characterise many of these diminu- 
tive enrichments, but by their instructive details as regards 
familiar scenes of social life, or the more solemn myths 
associated with the cultus of the ancient divinities, It is to 
be regretted that the highly decorated vases of the ware 
which antiquaries by common consent now designate as 
Samian, are found almost invariably broken; even in this 
fragmentary condition the beauty of their workmanship 
cannot fail to be recognised, and we would fain comprehend 
fully the significance of the multiplied devices, and rescue 
from oblivion the technical history of one of the most interest- 
ing classes of ancient Ceramic Art. 

Besides representations of ancient divinities and their 
symbols, sacrificial ceremonies, genii, fauns, and bacchana- 
lian dances or processions, the decorations of this kind of 
ware present numerous subjects such as Orpheus fascinating 
the beasts, Apollo and Daphne, Actwon, Cupid, Hercules, 
Fortune, and the like ; also the sphinx, tritons, and imagi- 
nary creatures in great variety. A curious representation 
of the fable of the conflicts of, the Pigmies and the Cranes 
‘occurs on a fragment of Samian ware found at Oberwinter- 
thur, figured in the Indicateur d'Histoire et d’Antiquités 
Suisses, vol. i. p. 29. Another interesting class of subjects 
of frequent occurrence comprises the chariot race, subjects 
of the chase, gladiatorial combats, the bull-fight, the exploits 
of the destiarii and the retiarii, and the fearful conflicts 
with ferocious animals in the arena. With such and many 
other allusions to field sports and to the exciting amuse- 
ments of the amphitheatre, to which the Romans were so 
passionately addicted, it were to be expected that represen- 
tations of other favorite disports of a simpler character would 
occasionally occur, such as the dance, gymnastic exercises, 
the popular games with astragali or with tesser@, and the 
like. Examples of Samian ware might likewise be pointed 
‘out on which the discobolue seems to be figured, 
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The ornamental details, however, upon certain Samian 
fragments which it is the particular object of the prosent 
short notice to bring under consideration, may be connected 
with the popular Roman exercise of ball-play. There occur not 
unfrequently, amidst minor accessories, such as foliated decora- 
tions, rings, dises, garlands, and other conventional or capri- 
cious details introduced in intervening spaces with others of 
more obvious import, little objects which, as has been sug- 
gested with a certain degree of probability, may have been 
intended to represent some kind of follis or folliculus, so 
much in vogue amongst the Romans in their gymnastic 
disports. It will be seen by the accompanying woodcuts 
that the object in question is not of spherical form, like the 
pila, or ball proper, of the use of which several ancient 
representations exist. It is of cylindrical shape, apparently 
tied tightly round at both ends ; and it is obvious that such 
an appliance, of light elastic material, or possibly constructed 
by means of a frame-work covered with skin or parchment 
and inflated, might supply a substitute for the balls of ordi- 
nary fashion, and afford means for exercises the more 
popular, it may be, because more difficult than those with 
the spherical pila. In the absence of any positive evidence 
regarding the peculiar fashion of the follis,? it may deserve 
consideration that the term is used to designate a bag, a 
purse, or the like, ‘Thus Vegetius mentions “folles, hoc-est 
‘saccos in quibus militum pecunia condebatur.” A kind of 
air-cushion also, on which guests were sometimes seated at 
table, was termed follis;* and by analogy of form it appears 
not unreasonable to suppose that the follis provided for the 
game under consideration may have -been of oblong shape, 
such as the object occurring on the Samian fragments here 
figured. 

‘The egidence is abundant that the Romans indulged daily 
in various exercises previous to the bath, as salutary both 
for mind and body ; this ewereitatio was customarily practised 
by all classes ; the consul, the statesman, and the emperor 
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indulged in such recreation ; those who neglected such gym- 
nastic discipline being accused of indolence. Suetonius 
observes of Augustus —“ Exercitationes campestres equorum 
et armorum statim post civilia bella omisit, et ad pilam 
primo folliculumque transiit ; mox nihil aliud quam vecta- 
Datur et deambulabat.”* Valerius Maximus relates that Q. 
Mutius Scavola the augur excelled in playing with the pila, 
and was accustomed to have recourse to such recreation after 
the fatigues of public life. Indeed, one of the most popular 
exercises was the game of ball, highly extolled by Galen, 
and of which Roman authors mention many varieties, the 
pila, follis or folliculus, trigon, paganica, kc, Tho ‘pila 
seomé to have ‘beon a ball of small size ; the follis was of 
larger dimensions, and filled with air; the paganioa was 
stuffed with feathers. ‘Thus we read in Martial :— 





« Tee ques dificil torget paganica pluma, 
Folle minus laxa est ot minus arta pila.” 


Tho follis or great light ball was struck by the fist or the 
arm, which is supposed to have been sometimes furnished 
with akind of glove. This kind of disport was, however, 
regarded as of a lighter sort, not requiring any severe exer- 
tion ; thus Martial speaks of it as suited alike for boys and old 
men :—“Folle decet pueros Indere, folle senes.”* Tt may 
be questioned, as writers on this subject have remarked, 
whether the words of Trachalio, in Plautus,—* Extemplo, 
herclo, ego te follem pugillatorium faciam, et pondentem 
incursabo pugnis,” may not refer to a distended skin, by 
which the pugiles exercised themselves, as the gladiators 
did with a post. There have been preserved various repre- 
sentations of ancient ball-play, as given by Mercurialis and 
other writers on gymnastic exercises ; a remarkable illustra- 
tion of a game with soveral balls was also found in Italy in a 
painting on a ceiling.” We are not aware, however, that any 
well ascertained representation of the follis or folliculus has 
hitherto been pointed out. 

‘Phose who may desire more precise information on the 
various games to Which allusion bas been made, and on the 
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technical terms occurring in ancient authors, will find a 
minute and interesting investigation of the subject in the 
valuable work entitled “Gallus,” by Professor Becker.* 

Of the curious examples illustrating, as supposed, the use 
of this disport, one was found on the site of the ancient 
Vindonissa, now called Windisch, a village in the canton 
of Aargau, situated on the banks of the river Reuss, near 
its confluence with the Aare and the Limmat. That city 
‘was one of the most important Roman settlements in Switz- 
erland, the head-quarters of the twenty-first legion and 
subsequently of the eleventh; in their present state the 
vestiges are unimportant, although from time to time many 
relics of antiquity have been there disinterred. Of theso 
some, of more than ordinary interest, consisting of bronze 
decorations of the scabbard of a sword and a collection of 
remarkable subjects in relief upon fictile lamps, have been 
published in the Transactions of the Antiquaries of Ziirich, 
accompanied by a memoir by Otto Jahn! Upon the 
Samian fragment here figured, the repetition of two some- 
what remarkable figures occurs, one bearing a certain resem- 
blance to Hercules in its nude athletic proportions, and the 
object with pendant lappets in which the left arm is wrapped; 
whilst the second wearing a kind of petasus and leaning 
upon a cippus might at first sight recall some familiar repre- 
sentation of Mercury. One of the hands of the figure last 
described is apparently covered with a mufiler like a boxing- 
glove, and above is introduced, in the spaces between these 
ersonages, the object which, as conjecturally supposed, may 
Be intended for the ‘follis, (See woodcut on the next page.) 

‘The second example, which deserves the consideration of 
the antiquary in connection with the present subject, occurs 
upon a piece of Samian ware found near Munich, and com- 
municated by the late Professor Oken. 
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Jn this tle group a gure is seen nude, in an attitude of 
active movement ; the gesture of the hands according well 
with the supposition that the subject represented may have 
been a pilicrepus engaged in gymnastic exercise, with the 
inflated follicudus in mid-air over his head. Below is intro- 





‘igaret upon Samian Ware found near Munich, 


duced a small distorted being, holding a mace like a jester’s 
bauble, a monstrous little Puck, probably introduced by a 
separate stamp on the hollow mould from which the vessel 
was produced ; it may have no connexion with the accom- 
panying figures. 

Other fragments of Roman ware with decoration in relief 
might be noticed upon which the object occurs, to which 
hitherto, it is believed, no particular import has been 
assigned. It may not be undeserving of notice that it 
‘appears usually to be placed diagonally, as if flying like a 
shuttlecock. Some readers probably may hesitate to accept 
the explanation which has been here suggested, with the 
conviction that, however disguised by conventional treat- 
ment, these seemingly capricious details are rarely if ever 
devoid of signification, 


Amongst tho multiplicity of examples of Samian ware 
exhibited in the Temporary Museums formed during the 
successive yearly meetings of the Institute, examples have 
not been wanting upon which the singular little object 
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ocours, to which our attention has been invited by our 
friendly correspondent Dr. Keller. It has been likewise 
noticed upon some specimens of Samian ware discovered by 
the late Lord Braybrooke in his excavations near Audley 
End. A very interesting illustration of the introduction 
of this peculiar ornament, the import of which may possibly 
be as has been above suggested by the accomplished archieo- 
logist of Ziivich, is seen upon a fine Samian bow! found, in 
1821, at Normangate Field, near Castor, Northamptonshire, 
and published by the late Mr. Artis: Durobrive of Anto- 
ninus, pl. 50. ‘The supposed follis there accompanies a 
representation of a triton, with other figures. Examples 
also may be seen in Mr, Roach Smith's collection of London 
Antiquities, by which the “British Room” in the National 
depository has happily been onriched. Amongst the multi- 

icity of Saminn fictilia may there be noticed a bowl (Catal. 
Ro. 168) with figures of Diana and Minerva, Hereules and 
Bacchus, and a well-designed figure holding a cup ; also a 
perpendicular vase of lage dimensions (No, 157) embossed 
with birds, masks, and figures kneoling. Upon both, figured 
in tho Catalogue, pl. 8, the conjectural follis repeatedly ocours. 

Whilst we accept, as claiming our best consideration, any 
opinion of so acute and erudite an archeeologist as Dr. Keller, 
in whose views in the prosont instance we believe that some 
of our learned fellow laborers in foreign parts have con- 
curred, it must be considered that the supposed fallis, in 
form ill adapted to the purpose, seems indiscriminately intro- 
Aucod by a distinct stamp, and may, as we apprehend, have 
no relation to any figures with which by captice it has been 
brought into juxtaposition. Some may incline to sco in it 
the gladiatorial tessera, either such as were given to the 
victors or used to admit spectators to the show. The figures 
on the fragment from Windisch may reprosent a retiarius 
Teaning on his fuscina, of which the shaft only is shown, and 
8 net over his arm, with a wounded mirmilo er Sumaite, 
wearing a flat helmet, his hand wrapped in defensive armonr, 
and held up for quarter. ‘The details on all ancient fictilia 
aro replete with curious interest, 









‘THE SEPULCHRAL REMAINS AND EFFIGIES IN THE CATHEDRAL 
CHUROH OF WORCESTER! 


‘By MATIREW HOLDEOHE BLOXAM, P.8.4. 


Tax Cathedral Church of Worcester contains a fair pro- 
portion of monumental effigies and monuments ; it is not so 
rich perhaps in this respect as some of our cathedrals, whilst 
it surpasses others. It contains the earliest sepulchral effigy 
in this country of an English monarch, that of King John, 
and the monument and sepulchral chapel of Arthur Prince 
of Wales, eldest son of Henry VII. We have effigies of six 
of the bishops of Worcester anterior to the Reformation, and 
of three of the bishops of the Reformed Church, besides the 
monumental statue of Bishop Hough by the celebrated 
Roubiliae, also those of a prior and an abbot anterior to the 
Reformation, and of a dean subsequent to that period. We 
here find also a few effigies in armour, and several of ladies, 
some of them designed with great taste. In perusing a long 
list of bishops, not comprising all (one hundred and eleven 
in number), but those only who have presided over the see 
since the commencement of the thirteenth century, between 
seventy and eighty in number, we find that only twenty-four, 
of whom ten were previous to the Reformation, were buried at 
Woreester. This may, however, be accounted for by transla- 
tions to other sees, or from the deaths of certain bishops at 
distant places. 

With regard to the actual arrangement of the monumental 
effigies, we find, as is the case in other cathedrals, that the 
greater part have been removed from their original positions 
and the places which they occupied in the early part of the 
last contury, when Dr. Thomas published his Survey. Both 
in that and other works, certain episcopal and other effigies 
have been wrongly ascribed, and I feel the same difficulty 
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that I experionced on a former oceasion with respect to the 
effigies in Peterborough Cathedral, in attempting to correct 
the erroneous conclusions which have hitherto prevailed. 

That there should be no monument anterior to the 
thirteenth century is accounted for by the fire in the early 
part of that century, in which the total destruction of 
the cathedral was involved. The earliest effigies of bishops 
are two of the three now placed in the Lady Chapel, near 
the east end, The one northward I should ascribe to Bishop 
William de Blois, who died in 1236 ; that southward to 
Bishop Walter de Cantilupe, who died in 1265-6. The fine 
monument of a bishop on the south side of Prince Arthur's 
Chapel may, perhaps, be ascribed to Godfrey Giffard, who 
died in 1301. The two episcopal effigies beneath pedimental 
canopies, in or adjoining to the south wall of the north-east 
‘transept, appear to be of the fourteenth century, and that 
on the floor at the cast end of the Lady Chapel, between 
two earlier effigies already noticed, may be ascribed to Bishop 
Cobham, who died in 1327, to Bishop de Bransford, who 
died in 1849, and to Bishop Brian, who died in ‘1361, 
Bishop Hemenball, who died in 1338, Bishop Lynn, who 
died in 1378, and Bishop Wakefield, who died in 1895, and 
was commemorated by a monumental brass in the nave, no 
longer existing, were the only other bishops of the fourteenth 
century buried in the cathedral ; and it is possible that the 
three monumental effigies last noticed may not have been 
correctly ascribed in the foregoing observations, 

The ‘earliest episcopal effigy, I think, in the cathedral, 
and which I have ascribed to Bishop William de Blois, who 
died A.v. 1236, is the northernmost of the three effigies 
lying on the Soor of the Lady Chapel. This effigy is sculp- 
tured in low relief on a coffin-shaped slab, and was probably 
set originally on the stone coffin which contained the remains 
of the prelate whom this effigy was intended to represent. 
The face is worn smooth; on the head is the low mitre ; 
about the neck, which is somewhat bare, is seen the amice. 
In front of the breast on the chasuble is a lozenge-shaped 
ornament like a morse—the pectorale or rationale—in which 
stones, colored glass, or ornaments of vitreous paste have 
been inserted, but these have disappeared. The folds of the 
chasuble, which are numerous, come to a point in front, 
disclosing beneath it the alb ; one of the fringed extremities 
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of the stole is visible above the alb, but I have been unable 
to discern either of those episcopal vestments, the tunie or 
dalmatic. The maniple hangs over the left arm and appear 
to have been ornamented with imitative jewels, The right 
hand is upheld with two fingers raised in act of benediction ; 
the left grasps the pastoral staff, which crossed the body 
from the left. shoulder to the right foot. The crook of the 
staff has been worn away, and the right foot is gone. On 
each side of the head is sculptured Early English foliage. 
Tam informed that this effigy is worked in Higley stone 
from quarries near Bridgnorth: 

‘The second, and perhaps most interesting episcopal effigy, 
and which may be ascribed to Bishop Walter de Cantilupe, 
who died a.p. 1265-6, is the southernmost of three effigies 
in the Lady Chapel, lying near the east window. ‘This is 
sculptured in bold relief’ on a coffin-shaped slab, namely, 
wider at the head than at the foot, out of a block of Purbeck 
or dark-colored marble. It represents the bishop wearing 
moustaches and a curly beard, with a low pointed mitre, on 
either side of which is sculptured Early English foliage. 
The right hand is upheld with the fore-fingers raised in 
benediction ; the left grasps the pastoral staff, the crook of 
which is gone. The skirt of the alb is scen over the feet, 
the parure or apparel appears to have been ornamented with 
imitative precious stones or glass. ‘The extremities of the 
stole are visible over the alb ; over this appears the dalmatio, 
and over that the chasuble, the folds of which are very 
numerous. In front of the chasuble on the breast is a 
quatrefoiled ornament like a morse—the pectorale or 
rationale. The neck is bare, but the amice appears like 
a stiff collar. The maniple is represented hanging over the 
left arm, and is fringed ; it appears from certain cavities to 
have been ornamented with glass or imitative jewels. ‘The 
feet rest against a bracket. I believe this effigy to have 
originally formed the lid of the coffin of Bishop Walter de 
Cantilupe, and to have been prepared in the lifetime of that 
prelate. Great care has been taken in the execution, and as 
a specimen of soulpture of the middle of the thirteenth 
century, it has considerable merit. 

On the south side of Prince Arthur's Chapel, and inclosed 
within its rich screen, are two tombs with effigies, the one 
of a lady, the other of a bishop. From the similarity of 
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. these tombs, they appear to have been sculptured by the 
same hand and at the same pei ‘The south side of each, 
the only side visible, is divided into six quatrefoiled com- 
partments, each containing sculptures in relief, now muti- 
lated. Atnongst these are represented the Resurrectiot, 
St. Andrew, and other apostles; those are sculptured in 
Purbeck marble, and are apparently of the early part of the 
fourteenth contury. ‘The westernmost of these two tombs 
supports the effigy of a bishop, the head lying within a pedi- 
mental canopy with a cinquefoiled arch, ‘The chin is close 
shaven. ‘The mitre is enriched with quatrefoiled ornaments, 
and there are numerous cavities, in which imitative precious 
stones, pieces of glass or vitreous paste have been set: to repre- 
sent jewels, ‘The neck is bare ; @ square ornament upon the 
breast appears to have been set with imitative stones, or 
ornaments formed of glass or some artificial substance, as 
was also the collar of the amice. The hands are mutilated ; 
the folds of the chasuble are tastefully arranged ; beneath 
the chasuble appear the skirts of the dalmatic with its 
borders fringed ; beneath this is the tunic, and the fringed 
extremities of the stole appear over the skirt of the alb. 
‘The maniple, likewise fringed at the extremities, hangs over 
the left arm ; and the boots appear to have been incrusted 
with imitative jewels, in the same manner as the mitre, the 
ornament on the breast, and other portions of the pontifical 
vestments.’ This effigy has been ascribed to Bishop Giffard, 
who died in 1301, and I am inclined to concur in that 
supposition? 

In the north-east transept, against the north wall of the 
choir, beneath a Decorated Pointed arch of two orders of 
mouldings, with ball-flowers and escutcheons alternately in 
hollow mouldings, on a plain tomb with a rude embatiled 
moulding, is the effigy of a bishop. ‘The mitred head reposes 
‘on two square cushions, placed one upon the other, and sup- 
ported by mutilated figures of angels. The vestments, con- 
sisting of the chasuble, dalmatic, tunic, and alb, are not well 
defined ; the arms are gone, and the feet rest against two 
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animals, apparently dogs, This effigy appears. to be of the 
fourteenth century, and may be ascribed to Bishop Cobham, 
who died in 1327. 

Westward of the last, on a high tomb of the seventeenth 
éntury, with details of that period, and under a Pointed 
arch of the fourteenth century, enriched with roll and hollow 
mouldings, surmounted by a pedimental canopy with a band. 
of oak-leaves uot well sculptured, serving as a crest in liew 
of crockets, lies the effigy of a bishop, apparently of the 
fourteenth century. The face is close shaven, on the head 
is the mitra pretiosa, the neck is bare, with the amice about 
it. The chasuble is enriched with the orfrey or super- 
Jumerale, an ornament not unlike the archiepiscopal pall, 
hanging down in front and fringed at the extremity. 
Beneath the chasuble appears the dalmatic, fringed round 
the skirts and up the sides as far as the sides are open; the 
tunic is not represented, this was sometimes the case; the 
alb appears beneath the dalmatic ; the boots are pointed, and 
the feet rest against a lion; the hands and arms are 
defaced. The fringed maniple hangs over the left arm ; the 
head reposes on a square tasseled cushion supported by two 
angels, of which that on the left is much mutilated. This 
effigy may, I think, be ascribed to Bishop Walter de Brans- 
ford, who died in 1349, 

Between the two early effigies in the Lady Chapel is 
placed a third, of much later date, probably representing 
Bishop Brian, who died in 1361, or Bishop Lynn, who died 
in 1373. This effigy is much mutilated, especially the head, 
and the hands are lost. The mitre is much higher than 
those of the two effigies between which it is placed; the 
chasuble, dalmatic, tunic, and alb are discernible, but little 
more ; the fect rest against a lion, Two angels appear to 
have supported the pillows on which the head reposes, but 
their heads have been struck off. This effigy is sculptured 
out of a slab of Higley stone, as wide at the lower part as at 
the upper, a fact indicative of somewhat late date. 

‘My description of the three last effigies may be wrong as 
regards the particular bishops to whom I have assigned 
them, but there are only five bishops amongst whom they _ 
can be ascribed, 

Besides the six effigies of some of the ancient bishops of 
this see already noticed, there are two of other ecclesiastics, 
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‘who may be considered the heads of conventual establish- 
ments, ‘The first, removed from the upper south transept or 
Dean’s Chapel, is under an arch in the south aisle of the nave. 
‘his has been attributed in Abingdon’s Survey to a friay 
named Baskerville, but the person commemorated is neithe! 
represented in the garb of a Dominican nor of a Franciscan, 
I imagine it to be the effigy of one of the priors of Worcester, 
who is represented as vested for the eucharistic office ; the 
head, which is tonsured and bare, reposes on two oblong 
cushions placed one upon the other and tasseled. He is 
vested in the alb and chasuble, on the latter appears the 
orfrey or superhumerale, having some resemblance to the 
archiepiscopal pall ; about the neck is the amice, the collar 
of which is enriched with quatrefoiled ornaments, and over 
the left arm is the maniple ; the hands are broken off. The 
fringed extremities of the stole are seen ornamented with 
four-petaled flowers. ‘Tho fect rest against a lion. This 
efligy I consider to be cither of a period late in the fourteenth 
or early in the fifteenth century. 

‘Tho other effigy is said, with some probability, to be that 
of the last Abbot of Evesham, Philip Hawford, alias Ballard, 
who was collated Dean of Worcester in 1553, and died a.v. 
1557. ‘This effigy and tomb are at the back of the east 
sereen of the choir, the head being to the south, the feet 
north, and it has been removed thither within the last con- 
tury. The only side of the tomb visible is ornamented with 
quatrefoiled circles. The effigy, of oolitic stone, is in good 
preservation, On the head, which reposes on two cushions 
‘with tassels at the corners, supported by angels, appears the 
mitra pretiosa, a costly specimen ; the amice is disposed about 
the neck with numerous folds in front ; the right hand, the 
glove of which is jeweled at: the back, is upheld in the 
gesture of benediction ; the left, which is also gloved and 
Jeweled, holds a peculiar staff which is covered with the veil. 
The staff, possibly the Zordonus borne by a cantor or a 
prior, is placed on the left side; it has the head elaborately 
and architecturally sculptured, but without a crook. Over 
the body is worn the chasuble, with numerous folds falling 
to @ point in front; beneath this appears the dalmatic, 
fringed at the skirts, the sleeves are also fringed. Under- 
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neath the dalmatic is the tunic, below which appear the 
extremities of the stole, and then the skirts of the alb in 
loose folds; the boots appear to have been broad-toed but 
the foot are somewhat mutilated. This effigy is elaborately 
sculptured, and the vestments are well defined, but the face 
is mutilated. It is figured in Dr. Thomas’ Survey, p. 68. 
‘The monument, or as Leland would call it, “high tomb,” 
of King John in the midst of the choir is especially worthy 
of notice. The effigy was originally the cover of the stone 
coffin in which the remains of that monarch were deposited 
in the Chapel of the Virgin, at the east end of the cathedral. 
‘The altar tomb is of a much later period, probably constructed 
early in the sixteenth century, when the tomb of Prince 
Arthur was erected. Leland, in treating of the cathedral in his 
Itinerary, vol. viii. £113, a., thus notices it :—In Presbyterio 
—Johannes Rex, cujus sepulchram Alchivch sacrista nuper 
renoyavit.” When Alchirch was sacristan I have not been 
able to ascertain. ‘The sides of this tomb are divided into 
three square compartments by paneled buttresses ; each 
compartment contains a shield bearing the royal arms within 
a quatrefoil richly cusped ; the spandrels are also foliated 
and cusped. Though of no unusual design it has a rich 
effect, and the base-mouldings are numerous. It is, how- 
ever, the effigy of the king, sculptured in the early part of 
the thirteenth century, and probably the earliest sepulchral 
effigy in the cathedral, to which our chief attention should 
be drawn. This effigy represents him in the regal habili- 
ments ; first, the tunic, yellow or of cloth of gold, reaching 
nearly to the ankles, with close-fitting sleeves of which little 
is apparent. Over the tunic is seen the dalmatic, of a 
crimson color, with wide sleeves edged with a gold and 
jeweled border, and girt about the waist by a girdle buckled 
jn front, the pendant end of the girdle, which is jeweled, 
falling down as low as the skirt of the dalmatic. Of the 
yellow mantle lined with green little is visible. On the feet 
are black shoes, to the heels of which are affixed spurs. On 
the hands are gloves, jeweled at the back; the right hand 
hold a seeptre, the lower portion of which only is left ; the 
left grasps the hilt of the sword. On the head is the crown ; 
there are moustaches and beard, and the light brown hair is 
long. On either side of the head is the figure of a bishop 
holding a censer, perhaps intended to represent St. Oswald 
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and St. Wulstan, between whose tombs the king was interred 
in the Chapel of the Virgin. Roger Hoveden, treating of 
the coronation of Richard I., enumerates the regal vestments, 
and relates how they were worn, and his description may be 
applied to this effigy. In the crown, in the mitres of the 
bishops, and on different portions of the robes, appear cavi- 
ties for stones, pieces of vitreous paste or glass imitative of 
jewels. ‘The feet of the effigy rest against a lion, in whose 
Jaws the point of the sword is inserted. This monumental 
Statue is a remarkable example of art; Walpole was of 
opinion that it might have been sculptured by Cavallini, 

‘The most ancient of the effigies in armour is that lying in 
the north aisle of the Lady Chapel, not however in its 
original position’ It has been supposed to represent Sir 
James de Beauchamp. Tho head, covered with a coif de 
smailles of vings set edgowise, reposes on two cushions placed 
one upon the other, ‘The armour consists of a hauberk and 
chausses of the same kind of mail, over which is a long 
sleoveless surcont, somewhat gracefully disposed ; the hands 
are covered with gloves of mail, the right grasps the hilt of 
along sword, and the loft rests upon the scabbard. The 
logs are crossed, the feet rest against a lion, and affixed to 
‘the heels, each fastened by a single leather, are pryck- 
spurs. A long heater-shaped shield, suspended by a guige 
crossing diagonally from the right shoulder, is affixed to the 
left arm. ‘The belt, to which the sword is attached, crosses 
the body from the right hip to the left thigh, From the 
absence of any plate armour, from the length of the shield 
(B fect), and from the long surcoat, this effigy may be 
assigned to the reign of Henry IIL, and to about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. ‘This effigy, like many others, is 
of large stature, being 6 feet 3 inches in length. It is placed 
on a tomb somewhat raised, apparently a stone coflin. 

In the south-east transept and against the south wall, on 
a tomb erected, about 1805, by the Earl Harcourt, and re- 
placing alow unsightly tomb of brick, is the cross-legged effigy 
of a knight, lying somewhat on the left side, the head being 
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inclined northward.® The head is covered with a coif de 
mailles of rings set edgewise, with a band round the temples ; 
the body armour consists of a hauberk and chausses of the 
same kind of mail, with poleyns of plate over the knee-caps. 
The fest rest against a lion, and the spurs are fastened by a 
single leather. Over the hauberk is a slecveless surcoat, 
and a shield, only 1 foot 8 inches in length, emblazoned with 
the arms of Harcourt, gules two bars or, is affixed to the 
left arm. The right hand grasps the hilt, whilst the left is 
represented holding the scabbard of the sword, the guige of 
which crosses the body from the right hip to the left thigh. 
‘The head_reposes on two cushions, square and lozenge- 
shaped. This effigy displays considerable remains of paint- 
ing. The proportions are clumsy, especially the coif de 
mailles worn over the head and about the ‘neck. On the 
raised tomb, on which it is placed, is a brass plato bearing 
tn fnsoription supplied, at Lord Harcourts requact, by Gough 
according to which the effigy is ascribed to Sir William de 
Harcourt, who died 1209 ; he was son of Sir Robert de 
Harcourt and Isabel de Camville. 

These are the only effigies in armour of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries existing in this cathedral. 

‘here are soveral effigies of ladios. ‘The earliest is in the 
north aisle of the Lady Chapel, evidently of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and said to have been removed from the Carnaria or 
Charnel Chapel built by Bishop William de Blois early in that 
century, adjacent to the north entrance of the nave, and 
demolished about 1677, with the exception only of the erypt, 
which I believe still exists although no traces are visible above 
ground. ‘This egy, which is apparently of Purbeck marble, 
is placed on a raised tomb, and perhaps formed the lid of 
a coffin; the verge of the slab, upon which the effigy is 
soulpturéd, is decorated with deeply undercut Early English 
foliage, of about the middle of the thirteenth century. ‘The 
slab does not appear to be coffin-shaped; the sides are 

warallel, a form unusual anterior to the fifteenth century. 
The head reposes on a square cushion ; the hair is gethered 
up behind in a net, and a kind of circlet is worn round the 








© See Dr. Thomat’ Survey, p. 71. In of tho tomb, and tho inscription for 
ist vol. 9. p. 885, alottor which he requested Govgl’s advice and 

is given fiom the Earl Harcourt to dizeotions. 

‘Gough, in 1806, rogarding the restoration 
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temples; on the neck, chin, and on each side of the face 
appears the wimple ; the sleeves of the gown are close-fitting, 
but the hands are mutilated. The right arm reclines on the 
breast ; the left below the elbow crosses the body horizontally, 
and in the hand is a glove. The robe is sculptured in nume- 
rous stiff parallel folds without taste or breadth, and the feet 
rest against a bracket. A mantle appears at the back of the 
effigy, but hangs down tastelessly ; holes for affixing the fer- 
mails are apparent, but no traces exist of the cordon or lace 
which fastened the mantle in front. This effigy is not of 
much merit as a work of art ; if the lady is here represented 
of her natural stature, she must have been 6 feet 3 inches in 
height ; I think, however, from the examination of several 
other examples, that many early sepulchral effigies were 
exaggerated in their proportions. 

In the south aisle of the Lady Chapel, evidently removed 
from its original position, is an effigy of a lady designed 
and sculptured with exquisite taste. This is of the four- 
teenth century. The head, which reposes on a single square 
cushion, is covered with a veil flowing gracefully on each 
side to the shoulders ; the wimple passes under her chin, 
and appears on each side of the face ; the folds of the robe 
are disposed with great breadth, taste and skill ; the sleeves 
fit close to the wrists. The mantle is fastened across the 
breast by a band, which is held in front and drawn down 
by the left hand; the right arm and hand are disposed on 
the right side; the fect rest against a dog. This effigy is 
sculptured in high relief out of a slab somewhat coflin- 
shaped, and is one of the most beautiful of the medieval 
monumental relics in the cathedral. 

Near to this lies the much mutilated effigy of a lady, 
also of the fourteenth century, found recently at the foot of 
the steps of the transept, near Prince Arthur’s Chapel. It 
exhibits the flat head-dress and wimple of the period. 

But the most remarkable of the sepulchral effigies of 
Jadies is that on the south side of Prince Arthur’s Chapel, 
inclosed within the screen, and lying on a tomb with 
sculptures on each side within quatrefoiled compartments, 
exactly like the tomb of a bishop placed westward of it, b 
monuments having evidently been designed by the sdme 
artist, either late in the thirteenth century, or early in the 
fourteenth century. The effigy, which is beautifully exe- 
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cuted, represents a Indy in the veiled head-dress and the 
wimple or gorget, which covers the sides of the face, neck 
and chin, the latter, perhaps, a sign of widowhood, leaving 
but a small portion of the face visible ; the veil is tastefully 
disposed ; the gown flows in ample folds, and the closo- 
fitting sleeves of the inner garment are apparent, Over the 
gown is a mantle fastened by an clegant lozenge-shaped 
fermail, in somewhat unusual fashion ; the left arm is gone, 
the right reclines on the breast, and in the hand is held a 
string of beads, or, as anciently called, a pair of pater- 
nosters, with larger beads at intervals ; the beads gracefully 
disposed, and not hanging formally. ‘The fect rest against a 
dog. The admirable manner in Which this example of art 
is treated is worthy of all praise. Tho mantle and gown, 
according to the description in Watson’s Memoirs of the 
Earls of Warren, bore painted escutcheons of the arms of 
Warren, checky argent and sable, on the former, and Blanch- 
minster, argent fretty gules, on the robe ; or, as given by Dr, 
‘Thomas, probably following Abingdon’s Survey, checky or and 
azure, and or a fret gules. ‘The figure has been supposed to 
represent Audela, daughter and heiress of Griffin de Albo 
Monasterio, who married John de Warren, son of Griffin de 
Warren by Isabel de Pulford his wife ; Griffin was natural son 
of William, sixth earl of Warren and Surrey, who died a.v. 
1289. The bearing on the escutcheons upon the mantle 
proves on accurate examination to be checky or and azure, 
with a fess upon which no color is now to be seen but 
supposed to have been gules, the coat of Clifford. Of the 
bearing upon the robe no trace is to be found.’ Mr. Planché, 
in a memoir read at the meeting of the Archwological 
Association at Worcester, and published in their Journal, 
yo. vi p. 5, has suggested that this graceful effigy may bo 
the memorial of Matilda, daughter and heir of Walter de 
Clifford ; she married, first, William Longespée, and secondly, 
Lord Giffard of Brimsfield, a kinsman of Bishop Giffard’s. 
The interment of the “domina de Clifford, dicta comitissa,” 
is entered in the Annuals of Worcester under the year 1301, 
but she had died before 1283. 





7 This tomb and offgy aro Sgured ia deseribed as the boating of Verdon. ‘This 
Dr, Thomas’ Survey, p. 99, and in the 

‘Notes apponded to Upton de Stud. Milt, ‘Mem. of the Karls of Warren, 
. 94; the arms on the robe are there 6, whuero it Se stated thet the 
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On the north side of the nave, between two of the piers, 
is a high tomb, the sides of which are paneled in five com- 
partments; the arch of each panel is trefoiled, and each 
incloses a shield with armorial bearings ;* at each end are 
three similar paneled compartments, ‘each containing a 
shield. On this tomb are effigies of a knight and his lady. 
The former is represented with a helm under his head sur- 
mounted by a coronet with aswanas a crest. On the head 
of the effigy is a pointed basinet, attached to a camail 
covering the neck ; over the body-armour is worn a close- 
fitting sleeveless jupon, escalloped at the skirts, and with 
an horizontal baldric about the loins. Epaulitres or 
shoulder-plates and rerebraces protect the upper arms, 
coudes the elbows, and vambraces the arms from the elbows 
to the wrists ; gauntlets of plain work protect the hands ; 
cuisses, genouilleres, jambs, and sollerets of plate, the latter 
of overlapping lamin, protect the lower limbs, and the feet 
rest against some animal. The hands are conjoined on the 
breast ; the sword is worn on the left side, the dagger on 
the right. This is supposed to be the effigy of John Beau- 
champ, son of Sir John Beauchamp of Holt, and is probably 
of the early part of the fifteenth contury.? The effigy of 
the lady lying on his left side represents her attired in an 
ornamental net-work head-dress, with a kerchief flowing 
down behind. Her dress consists of a corset close-fitting to 
the waist and open at the sides, with a row of square orna~ 
ments of goldsmith’s work in front, and flowing skirts. On 
each hip there is an ornament of the same fashion, affixed 
lozengewise. The tight-fitting sleeves are buttoned with 
closely-set diminutive buttons down to the wrists. The 
mantle is attached by a cord in front of the breast, fastened 
on each side to a lozenge-shaped fermail. The head reposes 
on a swan, and the feet rest against a dog 


armas of Gridin differed ftom bis paternal * Thus given by Gough. 1 and 5, 
font ia eolor only, boing checky arg. and gu. a fess between § mavtlets or impaling 
az, Wild suggenta that the eBlgy way ora feea az between treo oreecente gu. ¢ 
yopresent Maudo de Evorous, sister of Pateshall 32 and 4, gua fea between 6 
Bishop Gifard; sho’ was ariod in tho martleta or; Beauchamp of Powick j 3, 
Cathedral near the spot coven by that gu. a fess betwyeon 6 cross crosslets or; 
prelate for his own tomb. ‘The effigy is Beauchamp. On the sutcoat of tho 
Bo’ gued in Holl Mosumentaleigy uf 

Biigies, and it in deaoribed as the mmemo- "Seo a fal is 
Fil of lady of the Clifford funily. ‘Tho Gough's Sop. Moo. vol iL p. 191. It is 
bearing on the escutcheons upon the figured by'Dr. Thomas, p. 98. 
‘mantle ar there showa aa checky or and"? Two viows of this effgy, full face 
8 fous or and profile, aro given in Hollis’ Mowe 
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These are all the effigies in the cathedral of a period 
anterior to the Reformation. The tomb and brass of Bishop 
de Winchcomb, who died in 1401, no longer exist. The 
monument, a high tomb with architectural details, of Sir 
Thomas Littleton, of Frankley, the celebrated judge and 
commentator, who died in 1481, is still to be seen against 
the south wall of the south aisle of the nave; but this was 
despoiled, in the civil wars, of the brass effigy, described by 
Abingdon in his Survey, representing him in his robes as a 
judge. The tomb in the south transept, of Sir Griffyth Ryce, 
who died in 1523, exhibits architectural features on the 
sides and ends ;* but this also has been bereaved of his por- 
traiture in brass, together with that of his lady. This and 
the altar tomb of Prince Arthur, without any effigy, but the 
sides covered with architectural details, may be considered 
amongst the latest examples anterior to the introduction of 
the semi-classic school of art. The prince died at Ludlow 
in 1502 ; the sepulchral chapel, wherein his tomb is placed, 
is a rich specimen of the late Gothic work of the early part 
of the sixteenth century. It consists of screens of open and 
closed panel-work enriched with heraldic atchievements and 
devices—tho rose, pomegranate, ostrich plume, flour-do- 
lys, the fetter-lock, and portcullis—and imagery, but coarsely 
executed, and by no means to be compared with earlier 
sculptured accessories in the cathedral.® 

OF the post-Reformation bishops we find no conotaph or 
memorial either of Latimer or Hooper. Bishop Bullingham, 
who died in 1576, was the first of the bishops of the 
Reformed Church buried in this cathedral, His monument 
is placed within the north wall of the choir, near the east 
end The upper and lower portions only of the body 
appear, the intervening wall and inscription dividing them ; 
this was probably the original design, as we find similar 
monuments at Lichfield and elsewhere. He is represented 
as attired in a close-fitting skull-cap, with moustaches and 
long flowing beard ; @ ruff about his neck, and a bible in his 
hands ; he wears a cassock with close-fitting sleeves, and 
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apparently a doctor's gown over it. The dress is not clearly 
developed, but it does not appear to have consisted of the 
episcopal robes. Perhaps Bishop Bullingham was interested 
in the vestiarian controversy of 1564. ‘ 
Under an arch in the south wall of the south aisle of the 
nave, but removed from its original position, which was 
‘under a coved monument with horizontal entablature against 
the north wall of the north-east transept, and which appears 
to have been destroyed, though it existed in 1730 and is 
figured in Dr. Thomas’ Survey, p. 63, is the effigy of Bishop 
Parrie, who died in 1616. He is represented with moustaches 
and a square-cut beard ; a skull-cap closely fits his head, and 
he is vested in the episcopal habit of the Reformed Church— 
the rochet and chimere, the latter reaching to a little below 
the knees, with full sleeves. The hands are upraised verti- 
cally, and conjoined as in prayer. The shoes are broad- 
tood. This effigy is rudely and unartistically sculptured, 
On the north side of the nave towards the west end, is a 
monument consisting of an horizontal entablature supported 
by Corinthian columns, with a coved or circular arch 
beneath it. Above the entablature is an escutcheon with 
armorial bearings and ensigned with a mitre. Under this, 
on a nearly plain high tomb, is the somewhat mutilated 
effigy of Bishop Thornborough, who died in 1641.5 He is 
represented with moustaches and beard ; his head covered 
with a close-fitting skull-cap ; round his neck is a ruff. 
‘The rochet is plaited in front, and over it is the chimere 
with full sleeves ; the scarf falls down on either side from 
the shoulders. This monument has been removed of late 
years from the position it formerly occupied near the east 
end of the Lady Chapel on the north side. This is the 
latest recumbent effigy of a bishop in Worcester Cathedral. 
‘The monument of Bishop Gauden, who died in 1662, is 
mural. Within an oval recess is a full-faced bust, repre- 
senting him with long hair, moustaches and beard; he 
‘wears a falling collar and episcopal fobes, the rochet and 
chimere, and holds a book in his right hand. The monu- 
ments of Bishop Fleetwood, who died@1683, of Bishop 
Thomas, who died 1689, and of Bishop Stillingfleet, who 
died in 1699, are of common-place design, unadorned with 





§ De. Thomas’ Sarvey, p. 46. © Zbid. p. 52, 
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sculpture. ‘That of Bishop Hough, the venerable President 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, in the reign of James II, and 
who died in 1743, was executed by Roubiliac, and, as tho 
work of one of the most celebrated sculptors of the last 
century, it is well deserving of attention.’ Of more modern 
monuments I do not treat. 

‘As there is only one effigy of a prior in this cathedral, so 
it contains only one of a dean, Richard Kedes, who died in 
1604.* ‘This is within a canopied monument, now placed on 
the south side of the nave, towards the west end. It was 
formerly between the piers on the south side of the Lady 
Chapel, near the east end. An obtuse two-centred arch, sup- 
porting an ontablature, architrave, frieze, and cornice, sur- 
mounted by scrollwork without any heraldry, and flanked by 
Corinthian pillars, forms the canopy. Ona sarcophagus~ 
shaped tomb lies’ the efligy of the” dean, represented with 
moustaches and beard ; there is a scull-cap on tho head, the 
nook is surrounded by a ruff, the gown is open in front’ and 
has hanging sleeves’ with cuffs ; the hands are joined in 
prayer, ‘The shoulders repose on a large cushion, on which 
a book is placed, and upon this the head lies, 

‘There is one singular mural monument affixed to the 
north wall of the choir, near the east end. It is of a very 
common soventeonth-century design, with Corinthian columns 
supporting a divided semicircular pediment. In the division 
of tho pediment is an escutchoon surrounded with scroll- 
work, This monument exhibits a small nude emaciated 
effigy in a reclining position, partly enveloped in a shroud. 
‘This effigy is well executed. 

On the south side of the nave is a high tomb of the 
seventeenth century ; the sides are divided into three com- 
partments by sun-Howers rising from vases. Each compart- 
ment contains a shield, of which the central one only is 
surrounded with seroll-work. ‘These shields are emblazoned 

“in relief and painted. At the lower end of the tomb is a 
shield surrounded with scroll-work, On the one side of 
this is represented a bow and arrow and a drum ; on the 
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other side appears a drum, a spear, a spade, and a bill-hook. 
On this tomb are recumbent effigies of a civilian and his 
lady, representing Robert Wilde, Esquire, and Margaret his 
wife ; she died June 1, 1606, aged 82; and he died January 
27, 1607, aged 72. He is represented as bare-headed, with 
moustaches on his upper lip and a pointed beard, with a 
ruff; he is attired in a doublet buttoned down in front, over 
which is a long gown reaching to the feet, with demi-camnon 
sleeves hanging down ; beneath the gown appear the sleeves 
of the doublet. His hands are conjoined on the breast as 
in prayer, and his feet rest against a lion, His lady appears 
ina cap and tippet on hor head, a ruff, close-fitting gown 
and petticoat, and a robe over them open in front with a sash 
round the waist. The ouffS are vandyked, and the hands 
are conjoined on the breast, Against the pier, at the head 
of this monument, is the epitaph. 

In conclusion, I must remark the absence and, I fear, the 
destruction of a sepulchral slab, formerly on the floor near 
the monument of Judge Littleton, commemorative of Sir 
Thomas Littleton, of Frankley, in the county of Worcester, 
who died February 22, 1649, and Dame Catherine his wife, 
who died June 24, 1666, full of years and good works. 
This worthy knight appointed the following impressive words 
to bo insoribed on that stone :— 


LED NO MAN SLIGHT HIS MORTALITIE, 





A. mitred effigy at the back of the altar sercen (p. 344), attributed to 
an abbot of Evesham, doubiless represents oue of the later priors of 
Woreester. Clement VI. granted to Prior John of Evesham, in 1351, 
and to his successors, the privilege of using the mitre, baculus, ring, and 
other pontifieal ornaments ; this was limited by Uxban V., in 1363, t0 
obviate any apparent rivalry with the prelates of the seo.” Tt was then 
‘ordained that the prior should wear the precious mitre and full pontificals 
only in the bishop's absence, and with *Bordono argenteo botonum 
argenteum habente in eapito absquo alio ornata ;”"— expressly requiring 
that such Bordonus * ad modum pastoralis baculi non sit factus.”” Wilkins, 
Cone, t ii, p- 201.—A. W. 
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THE GIFTS OF ATHELWOLD, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER (4.0. 
963-964), TO THE MONASTERY OF PETERBOROUGH. 


From a Transit by tho lta Me J-M, KRMBLD, tom Rear tn th Leary of tho ool 
i hutiaton wad sinaoatad Uy ths Very Bake CANON ROOK B.D. OT 





Tre rule of tho first monarch of Albion, Edgar, emphatically stylod 
Basileus or Bioperor of the Anglo-Saxons, has deservedly been held in 
Fomenranco nthe most rmarkable ers probably, in th oar annals 
of our country. The accession of the youthful sovereign occurred at a 
period when oppression and misrale—tho miseries of piratical rapino from 
‘without and of internal anavehy—had brought the nation very low 3 t0 
theso evils succeeded, through the vigorous councils and wise policy of 
Edgar the Pacific and of his ministers, an interval of comparatively feli- 
citous tranquillity. Tho rapacity of the plundering Northmen had long. 
extinguished tho groator number of tho monastic establishments, which at 
‘an earlier period attained to so flouri 
sinows of ecclesiastical discipline 
fallen into woful decay 5 their d 
tributed amongst the neighb 
mato the monastic order had hitherto proved unavailing, 

‘Tho calamitios of devastation by tho Danos, which fell so heavily in tho 
ninth eontury upon Bast Anglia and the important eonventual houses of 
the Fen distéiet, nd destroyed the establishmonts at Ely, ‘Thorny, and 
Croyland. —Petorborongh—in early times known as Medoshamstodo, from 
the mendows, probably, which chore leon the margins of tho river Nen— 
had boon totally laid waste in 870. Tt wero unnccessary to offer any 
notieo of the origin or previous history of that monastery ; they have boon 
sot forth by one of the ablost writers on tho early church history of our 
try, and his memoir, deliverod at tho mecting of tho Institute at 
Peterborough in 1861, has been printod in this Journal.' After an intor- 
val of century Croyland was restored by ‘Thurkytel, an owing to 
his example, as Mr. Stubbs observes, Atthelwold directed al orgies 
to roar again tho other great monasteries of East Anglia from their ash 
One of the earliest measures after the accession of the youthfal Edgar had 
deen the recall of the exiled abbot of Glastonbury, Dunstan, whose 
counsels essentially contributed to establish a sound and vigorous govern 
mont. Amongst other persons of prominent influence were Oswald, Dun- 
stan’s successor in the seo of Worcester, and Dunstan's favorite disciple 
Bukelwold, promoted to that of Winchester. With their active eo-opera- 




























































1 The Foundation and Early Fusti of Peterborough, by the Rev, W. Stubbs, 
Axe. Joura,, vol. xvil p. 194 
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tion Dunstan undertook to raiso the monastic establishments from their 
ruins ; Edgar was induced to soll or grant the lands which had fallen to 
the Crown after the extinction of the monks, whilst of those which hnd 
‘come into private hands part was recovered by purchase, aud still more by 
voluntary restitution. 
‘The renovation of Medeshamstede by Athelwold presents perhaps the 
‘most characteristic feature of this great eoclesiastical crisis. ‘The story is 
ute detail by Hugo Candidus, who probably had access to 
Is? St, Btholwld had boen admonished by a vision to 
repair towards the midland parts of England until he should find a cortain 
‘ancient monastery of St. Petor in ruins this ho was directed to renovate, 
‘Ho frst reached Oundle (Wndala), and, supposing it to be the site indicated, 
hhe there began to build; but being wamed to proceed farther, at length his 
steps were guided to the vestiges of the monastery, and to the chureb, 
converted into a stable for cattle. In grief that so fair a temple of God 
should be brought to such unseemly decay, ho forthwith set himself to 
clear out the site; and, having ascertained the magnitude of the work 
before him, he returned fo Winchester to mako suitable preparations. We 
must refer the reader to the circumstantial narrative of the monk of Peter- 
Dorough ; it may sufice hore to mention that tho bishop's prayers. for 
divine help, and espocially that the hearts of Edgar, his consort, and nobles 
‘might be disposed in favor of the work, having accidentally been over- 
hheard by the queen, her intorest was aroused and Edgar was readily pre- 
yailed upon to supply ample means for the restoration. Shortly after, the 
King with his chancellor and courtiers visited the ruins of Medeshamstede, 
‘numerous precious gifts were offered towards the work, Through the 
royal bounty the monastery was completed in A.D. 970, the chancellor 
Decoming the first abbot. Thencoforward the placo appears to. havo 
received the name of Burch or Burg—Burgus Sancti Potri, OF the 
munificence of Edgar ample evidences have been preserved in the ancient 
register of Peterborough, the Niger Libor, now in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The same venerable volume, which by the 
courteous permission of the Qouncil of the Society was once moro brought 
back to Peterborough on the ovcasion of the meeting of the Institute at 
that place, contains also a record of the precious gifts of the Bishop of 
‘Winchester, through whose exertions the revival of the monastery had 
‘been achieved.? 
Tt must be observed that the subjoined document consists only of a 
portion of the entry in the Myer Liber. The * Donationes Aithelwoldi 




































Rpisoopi” included lands and possessions in various places there detailed, 
‘as may be seen in the Monasticon, where the entire record has been 
2 Hist. Ang. Serph, od. Spacke,p.16, Liter Angloe the Blacke Bowke.” Tis 
Hig Chadiduats ceppeutd oberelived yacked Noe 0 in the Beets Gate 
4 Me tines of Henry 1 Ioguo of MISS,” An index of the moro 
"Two tacit. iegiters of Pater Ssterestng enti in thie repstor a given 


borough wore presented to tho Soclety in the Monasticon, Caley's edition, vol 
of Anfiquaries by tho Eael of Bxetor inp. 372. ‘This presiour MS, coutaias « 
1788. ‘They were unleuowa to Bishop Chroulcle from 1022 to 1206, elted for 
‘Tanner and to Dugdale, ‘The eldest of the 
hose, somo parts of which are of the Stapleton, with an appeaiix of oxtrcts 
twelfth century, is a folio volume, and relating to the manors and possessions of 
thas this memorendam on tho Bist leaf inthe Abbey. 

later hand: “Tate liber voeatus Aiger 
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printed.t We have here extracted the portion only relating to ornaments 
and appliances of sacred use, with an inventory of books, twenty in 
number, the precious nucleus of that almost unrivaled library which Peter- 
borough in after times possessed, consisting of upwards of 1700 MSS., and 
of which Gunton has printed a Matricularium or catalogue, without date, 
frequently cited in the following notices. "These two brief portions are inte- 
resting a8 almost the earliest evidences of their class ; and their republica- 
tion, it is hoped, requires no excuse when it is considered that they are 
given in the Monasticon unaccompanied by any explanatory comment on 
the iMustrations which they present of sacred usages, and also of literary 
history, in Anglo-Saxon time 

‘We have, moreover, very gladly availed ourselves of the friendly com- 
munication by Canon Rock of the transcript used in printing the following. 
Aocument. Tt appeared to postoss a special intorest, having boon taken 
from the Niger Libor by the hand of our lamented friend Kemble, who 
hhas printed only the introductory sentences in his great work.’ Tad his 
lifo boon spared to complote an extended edition of the Codex Diploma- 
tious, according to the intention announced in this Journal shortly before 
his decease, that valuable work being, as he observed, ‘no longer to be 
obtained excopt at an extravagant price,” the extracts from the Black 
Book of Peterborough, with numerous other precious materials which ho 
had sclected, would doubtless have been ere this printed. 

Tn the enumeration of objects of sacred use, oruaments, vestments, and 
tho Tike, one of the ensliest lists of church appliances which havo come 
under our notice, wo find first an Evangeliary or ‘eztus, emphatically 
dosignatod Christ's Book ; the binding or theca was enriched with silver 5 
also three roads or crosses. So likewise amongst Bishop Leofric’s gifts to 
the church at Bxotor, ¢. 1050, wo find « ij. mycolo Cristos bec gobonedo,” 
that is, probably, ia bindings with sculptures in ivory. OF tho costly deco- 
rations in which the books of the Gospels were anciontly encased nume- 
rous descriptions might bo cited, such as the Inventory of the Treasures of 
Crist Ohare, Oantrbury printed by Dart App. p ei Inthe epitaph 
of Wilfred, Bishop of Hexham at the close of the seventh century, 
amongst his bencfactions it was recorded that he cnused the Gospels to bo 
writton in gold and *thecam o rubilo his condignam condidit auro.” Bede, 
list. ib, ¥. 0. 19. 

‘Tho gifts of Bishop Athelwold next described consist of candlesticks, 
Aoubtless for the altar, one pair of silver and another gilded. In regard to 
tho uso of lights in ritual observances among tho Anglo-Saxons, wo may 
rofer to the valuable trontise by Canon Rock, The Church of our F 
vol. iii, part 2, p. 107. ‘Tho silver “ storcille ho informs us, a 
thurible ;7 the term oecurs in the Anglo-Saxon version, Lev. x.1; Numb. 
xvi. 6, A ‘water fet"” of brass is mentioned, with auother of more pre- 
ious material ; these wore situle, stoups or fats for the holy water, the 
‘uso of which is found amongst the earliest rites of the Anglo-Saxon church, 
Pope Gregory directed St, Augustine to hallow the fanos of pagan idolatry 
by aspersion with holy water.” With silver bells, chalices aud patens, the 








































































4 Dugdale's Monast. Angl, Caley's period in St, Atthelwola’s Bonedictional, 
eine op SO . ‘Arobologia, vol. xxiv. pl. 20. 
1 ikomble, Codex Dipl, tom. vip. 101, anciont Laws of England, od. Thorpe, 
© Arch, Journal, vol xiv. p. 69, note, ” voli p. 68; Dr. Rook's Church of Gur 
7 eo the form of a censor of this part 2p. HT. 
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Tist contains remarkable item,—a ‘silver pipe.” We havo hero an 
snce of the ancient liturgical practice observed amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons, and likewise in other countries, in the administration of the 
Eucharist ; each communieant drank of the hallowed contents of the 
shaliee, net by putting his ip to its brim, bu ehroogh a pio of precious 
metal, ivory, or glass, termed sipho, calamus, pipa, canna, or fistula. ‘This 
usage continued in England until communion under both kinds ceased to 
be given to the laity. Mention of gilded cannce occurs amongst gifts to 
the church of Antun in the sixth eontary.  Leoftio, Bishop of Exeter, 
A.D. 1050—1072, presented also to his cathedral, omg manera 
‘sacred vessels and vestments, three silver chalices and ren pipe.” — 
Kemllz, Cod. Dipl tir. 275. Roger do Hoveden likevise enumerates 
“+ fatulas ” amongst sacred appliances distributed to tho prinefpal churches 





























and monasteries by William Rufus, in pursuance of the last wishes of the 
Conqueror, his fater. The aubject of this ancient Huchoratio ito has 
Deon fully treated by Dr. Rock, Church of Our Fathers, vol. i. p. 161. 


‘The Peterborough inventory then proceeds to the enumeration of vest~ 
meni, hangings, ith the chasubles and copes occurs *j. x06,” 
which’Dr. Rock explains as a tunicle for the sub-dencon, and ‘xj. subum- 
brale,"* a term which he considers to signify a long garment worn under 
the alb, and usually called subucula or poderis, « linen robe which the 
priest put on over his common dross when ho celebrated mass.’ ‘Tho use 
of the subuoula was enjoined by the eanons enacted in the reign of Bdgar.t 
‘The word * pistol clapas,”” Dr. Rock explains as ‘coverings for the Book 
of the Bpistles to be read at high mass ;"* the Book of the Gospels was 
pre-ominently called Christ's Book and distinguished, as a mark of higher 
honor, by a binding of gold or silver set with jewels, as shown in this very 
document. The Fertus, as the Book of the ‘Gospels was ealled even to a 
Inte period, was usually preserved in a gold or silver case. These * pistol 
slaps” were called feral ot later tne an ore all in une? We nent 
find “ offtive seeatas.” These were sometimes of silk, but commonly of 
linen ; they were used whenever any object was to be carried solemnly to 
the altar ; especially, for instance, on Maunday Thursday when the vases 
with the three oils were brought by the acolytes to be hallowed. Seo 
Ducange, v. Offertorium. * Linen web to albren,” as Canon Rock supposes, 
wero ayaa for alba and bao rag costernitea” may signify black 
embroidered garments. In Hilfrie’s Glossary wo find tho term * Ceastor- 
wyrlita; Polymitarivs,"” an embroiderer, “Amongst Bishop Leofrie’s gifts 
to Bxotor Cathelral in the eleventh eentury occur, a3 in this list, hangings, 
“jj, wabreft,” and likewise “riog-hrangel, setlhrmgel,” dorsers and 




















® Church of Our Futhors,vol.i.p.460, ABthelwold by bis chaplain Goderaan. 
5" Aslosb Lan anf of Magid, Ss Arche a 2p 3,28, 
8, Thorpe, voli p. 25 50, 39, the Intter possibly Feprenenting 
5 Compare, howorer, holst of Bihep the Bishop himesi i a cbure, 
Loot gis to Exeter in which we find Sometimes, however, the Book of 
‘with Gre complete mats vestnent two Rpities was bound Jn sliver and called 
nloation aad "ij. pistlrooeu,” pro. Tess, aa in an Taventory of tho orm 
‘aly tuviles for subideacons. he pe: menta’in. the church of Salisbury, b. 
cals fora of We chase wad ote T314 fn which wo. fd Tex. ox 
‘evtonts, od also of hangings, iter utrague parte eoopert angento. quorum 
covering aud tho like, atthe period are snus coutnet Lvangulin et alias pie 
Siluteated io very teresting tanner tole 
fn the Bauediotonal written for Bishop 
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coverings for seats, v. paollene weofod-sceatas "altar coverings of purple, 
Sfpolt or skins.* ‘Kemible reads watliene,” probably fur wyllane, woollen 
God. Dipl. tiv, p. 275, 

Aithelwold, it will be observed, gave to Peterborough a considerable 
donation of bells, of which ten are described as hanging bolls ; seven were 
hand-bella In’ 2ilfrie’s eatalogue of church appliances we find, * Clocea, 
Velle ; Tintinnabulum, Titel belle ; Campana, myeol belle.” Ie may be 
remembered that Athelwold, like his great master, Dunstan, was a skilfal 
fabricator of bells. We learn from the Abingdon Register that he placed 
in that monastery two bells made by his own hands, with two of larger 
size made, as afirmed, by Dunstan,» Aithelwold’s masterpiece of meehan- 

& rota tintinnabulis plena, the harmonious sounds of which 
excited the worshippers to devotion, Gott. MS, Claud, B, vi, f, 84. 

Horus occur frequently amongst ornaments and rare oF precious objeots 
prnted to churches and suspended near altar or elsewhere; | Six are 
found amongst Athelwold’s gifts to Peterborough, four of them orna 
mented. Bishop Leofric presented four * hornes” to Bxotor Cathedral 
about A.D. 1060, with bone or ivory goblets, aud six “mesons sceala,” 
possibly the brass hanging basins of which highly-ouriched examples occur 
of the Anglo-Saxon period. ‘These gabata, with crowns, large horns, for the 
mist part probably of ivory, and seulptured, also ostrich’s oggs frequently 
attributed to the fabulous’ grifin or grype, are constantly represented sus- 
pended in churches, as seen in early illuminations. The horns not uneom 
twonly served to contain relics ; occasionally they had been drinking 
vessels, such as tho precious cornu vinaciwa” given by Harold to 
Waltham Abbey and carried away to Normandy by the Conqueror. Such 
hhorns appear frequently in convivial scones in the Bayeux ‘Tapestry. In 

2 tho suljoined list of “thelwel's git, the supposition ie nat 
blo that some of them may have beet the work of his own hand, 
Like St, Dunstan, he cultivated music and tho arts, and is said to havo 
eon skilled in all metal works. During the time that he was abbot of 
Abingdon, bofore ho was raisod to the sco of Winchoster, he made an 
claborate tabula of silver of the value of 3002, long preserved by the 
monks of Abingdon as their greatest treasure. "Of his munifeence and 
taste as a patron of art, the Benedictional written for him by his chaplain, 
Godeman, afterwards abbot of Thorney, isalso.an ovidenco. ‘That sumptuous 
yolume, executed in this country betweon A.D. 963 and 984, partly writton 
burnished gold with largo illaminations of singular beauty, is now in tho 
possossion of the Duke of Devooshire ; ‘the subject of a valuable 




























































































4+ Soon St. Atthelwold’s Benedictional, queror on his death-bed gave “propriuin 
Arehiologia, vol. xxiv. pl. 2s dark — suum cornu eburneum.” Seo also the Ine 
violet altar-oovering with a gold bordure, ventory of St. Paul's, London, printed 


'e heading, * Ciphi 





Tris interesting to examine te con- 
temporary” Moxaiuation, — probably in: 
tended to portray St. “Aitbelwold, in 
his Bouodiotional, Archaoologia, vol. xxiv. 





Pijuatuor magons eaupanas 9 eorava 
auto ot angontofabrcata.” "Ia the Hog 
Rotlense iis recorded” that the Cost 


dy Dugdale, under 
ef Cornua;" and the lt of ivory horns 
containing’ relies which wore appouded. 
Sou ‘teube ultra magnum altare” at 
Christ Church, Canterbury, “Cott, M8. 
Galta H, iv. 127. Examples have beon 
preserved at York Minster and. clse- 
Were, A large golden fukchora appears 
In Hidolwola’'s Benedictional, in. the 
miniature of St. Jobu the Evangelist, 
‘Arolubologia, vol. asiv. pl. 14. 
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dissertation by the lato Mr. Gage Rokewode published with numerous fue- 
similes in the Archeologia, vol. xxiv. p. Le 

‘The sudjoined list of books is not the least curious portion of the docu- 
ment to which, through the kindness of Canon Rock, our attention has been 
called. Though brief and more than commonly obsoure through the con- 
cise terms in which the titles of the various MSS, aro given, it well 
dosorves notice as one of tho earliest of tho illustrations of tho stato of 
Titeraturo in our country in Anglo-Saxon timos. Aleuin’s poetical do- 
scription of Archbishop ‘Hgbert’s library at York in the eighth century, 
the brief list of the library of Athelstan, a seientifio acholar in the fale 
lowing century, preserved in a MS. in the British Museum,” and the very 
eurions enumeration of Bishop Leofric's donations to Exeter, about 4.0, 
1060," to which frequent reference lns been made in tho foregoing obsorva 

are amongst the most remarkable evidences of their class hitherto 
noticed. Wo cannot close these observations without regret that the sudden, 
ocoase of our lamented friend Mr, Botficld has deprived us of the con- 
tribution to tho history of Literature promised in the works on Early 
Gonvental and Prine Libraries inthe Milo Ages upon which ho had 
ong been engaged, and of which he had given a valuable earnest in 
volume of Ontaloguos of the Libraries of Durham Cathedral and Hulue 
Abbey edited for the Surtoes Society. 

It is with much pleasure that wo express thanks to Mr. ‘Thorpo, by 
whom tho translation of the following extracts transcribed by our friond 
Kemblo has beon kindly supplied. Wo havo alluded to the sad cause of 
our disappointed expectation of an enlarged edition of the Codex Diplo- 
‘maticus with translations of the Anglo-Saxon portions. Somo am 
it was hoped might ore this havo beon affurded in the promisod volumo of 
charters from the reign of Aithelbort. of Kent, 4.p. 605, with translations, 
ft oomploment tote Godea, to which the learod editor of the "Lav and 
Tostitutes of England ” has dovotod many years. Ou a former oocasion wo 
invited attention to Mr. ‘Thorpo's work ad ready for tho press, avi 
only encouragement from those who ought to take lively interest in the 
monuments of our early history. Wo may now state with satisfaction that 
the publication of his Diptomatorium Anglioum Alsi Sazoniot mi 
speedily be anticipated, through tho generous aid of ono whose noble 
iborality in rogard to National Antiquities is well known, but pro-eminontly 
in the rescue of the procious ‘ Paussott Collection,” of which he is the 
fortunate possessor. 


































































Noms ox Booxs c1vey sx Bisnor Alruexwow to Petenwonoven. 


1. Bola in Maroum.—The. voluminous writings of tho Venerable Bede 
aro those, as might be supposed, of most frequent occurrence in entalogu 
of our carly monastic libraries. OF his Expositio evangelii secundum 
‘Maroum”” Pits specfally cites MSS. in tho eollogiato libraries of Baliol and 
Merton. It has been printed in the collections of the Works of Bede. 


7 oth MS, Domit. A. 1; £65 v, ab Exeter, in the Exeter Book, and 

Soo Mr. Wright's Biog. Bric Lit, pub: copy is in Add. MS. 9067. "Seo. Mou, 

Tinhed by the Roy. Soo, of Literatare, Ang, Caley’a P. 828, 

Aug. Sax. Porto, p. 88. ‘Arch. Joura. vol. xix. p. 102 “Soo 
"Kemble, Codex Dipl; t iv. p. 274, the recent oorrespendenco in Gent. Mag., 

frown asl. MS. 268, 126'b.; MS. Boal, 1864, vol. 1. pp. 85, 222 

‘Aol: D.3, 18. ‘The list is also preserved 
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2, Liber Miraculorum.—This may have been the treatise by Bede “Do 
septem mundi miraculis libellus,” Pits, p. 187 ; to the samo learned writer 
is attributed a treatise, “ De miraculis 8. Cudberti,” and the like of the 
miracles of St, Patrick, Canon Rock, however, suggests that this Liber 
may have been the work of St. Gregory the Great mentioned by Bede, 
‘Hist, Ecel. ib. ii, e, 1, and comprising the miracles of the saints in the 
form of dialogues. 














3, Expositio Hebreorum nominum.—Pits assigns to Bede the  Inter- 
pretationes nominum Hebriorum et Greecorum in Sacris Biblis, lib. unum. 
‘Has apprehendens vel apprehensio.” Tt has been printed in the early 
editions of Bedo's Works, but we are indebted to Dr. Rock for the observa- 
ion that this treatise was in fact written by Remy monk of St. Germain 
@Auxerre, c. A.D. 908. In the Matricularium Librariee of Peterborough 

“<Interpretationes Bede de quibustam nominibus Hebraicis ;— 
Expositio Hebraicoram nominum secundum Alpbabetum ;—Significationes 
{quorundam nominum secundum Alphabetum.” Gunton, App. pp. 178, 
197, 205. A work, however, with a similar title is attributed to St. 
Jerome which is found in the same eatalogue,— Hieronymus de Inter- 
pretationibus Hebraicorum nominum.”” Ibid. p. 174. 
















4, Provisio futararum rerum—Canon Rock remarks that tl 
‘been somo moral treatiso or exhortation to a good life and pro 
future by laying up treasures where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, in 
reference to Matt. vi. 19, 20. 


5. Augustinus de achademicis.—This was doubtless the treatise en 
titled, * Gontra Academicos,”” in three books ; it is mentioned by Cave and 
other writers and has been printed in the works of St. Augustine. 











6. Vita sancti Felicis motrice.—St, Felix the Burgundian, the apostle 
of the Bast Angles, who was ordained bishop by Honorius, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and by’ whom their exiled prince Sigebert had been baptised in 
France, is probably the saint whose metrical legend is here intended. He 
‘established his see at Dunwich in Suffolk, and died ap. 646. St. Felix is 
spoken of by Bede, Hist. Kocl., lib. ji, e. 155 by Malmesbury, and Barth. de 
Cotton, Wharton, Ang. Sac., t. i p- 403; his life is given’ in Onpgrave's 
Nova Legenda. "His relies’ were removed from Dunwich to Ramsey in 
the time of Canute, In the Matricularium of the library at Peter- 
Borough, before referred to, several lives of saints are enumerated, 
described as “metrice composite,” *versifice,” &e., but I have failed 
jn the search for that of St. Felix. This MS., however, the gift of St. 
Ethelwold, may have been there preserved through troublous times until 
the Dissolution. Amongst the volumes, fifteen only in number, mentioned 
Dy Leland as in the + Bibliotheca ” at Peterborough, occurs * Vita Felicis 
cloganti carmine scripta,” and likewise «Vite S. Eustachii earmine 
heroico,” which may have been the identical copies given by the Bishop of 
‘Winchester to the monastery, a8 appears in the list under consideration. 
Seo No. 8 infra, It is believed that Felixstow or Flixtow in Suffulk 
was named from St. Felix, who established schools there with the encow- 
ragement of Sigobert. 
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Amongst the numerous writings of the learned 
Bishop of Soville (4.0, 596—66) were Meditations and Moral Precopts, 
unaly ented Sooqua,” of whieh toveral copie ap deneribed existed 
in the Peterborough Library, aceonling to the Matricularium printed by 
Guoton, App. pp. 177, 180, 315. ‘This work was, however, not uncommonly 
entitled Synonyma, as we are toll— quia endem res aliis aliisque verbis 
repetita inculeatur.”” The first edition printed at Mersbourg in 1479 and 
Tikewise that printed at Antwerp in 1483 wore thus entitled. Tt hus 
een repeatedly published, An Italian version appeared at Venice in 1570. 
Sco Fabric. Bibl, Med, Lat., Brunet, &c, 


8, Vite Zustachti,—St, Eustasius or Eustachius was abbot of Luxen, one 
of the monasteries founded in the mountains of Lorraine by St. Columban, 
whose disciple he was, He succeeded that great teacher, 4.0. 611, and 
died 625, Amongst tho voluminous works of Bede Pits has given “ Vitam 

lib. unum," commencing with the words— Venera 
"Hts Lifo, howover, as Canon Rock informs us, has 
ably been incorrectly thus attributed ; it was written by a fellow-nionk. 
Jonas, and is given by Mabillon, and also by tho Bollandists, ActaSS. March 
29, Tho Life, however, of which a MS, was bestowed by Aithelwold on 
‘the monks of Modoshamstede, appears to have been in verso, if we may 
ecopt the auppoilan elredy stated (ne No 6, eupra), tat the MB, had 
‘been preserved, and was actually that found by Leland in their ibrar 
nd doscribed in his briof list as “Vita $, Bustachit earmine heroico.”” 
Goll vol fis p. 28. 






































since poli—We havo sought in vain to identify the 
nated, without mention of the author, by this singular 
title which seems to signify, Tho idlouoss or luxurious indulgence of the 
city of Paris. ‘Tho Grvcism, polis for rds, ocours in Blmbam's Life of 
Henry V., edit. Hearn, ps 185. Seo also othor examples of the uso of the 
word in Ducange, ed, Henschel. Aithelwold had been eagerly desirous to 
Visit France ond to profit by the Jearning in the schools and monasteri 

which flourished in that countrys On his request, however, for per 
to leave Bngland it was rofised by Bdrod, who! was unwilling. that 
Kingdom should lose so learned and eminent a scholar. It might almost 
bbe imagined that the treatise had been placed before ABthelwold to dissuade 
him from 


























i 
terborough Matricularium certain MSS. 
‘Medicinal is, et Almasor Auto 
de simplict modi 
ton, App. pp. 187, 188. 
‘Thee particular rest as showing the resourees con- 
neeted with the healing art in monastic establishments, ‘Their nature and 
extont are more fally shown in tho ancient Durham Catalogue, xii. eont. 
edited by the late Mr. Botfield for the Surtees Society. See in that 
volume, at ps 7, the curious list of books + quos Magister Horebertus 

Medicus dedit Saneto Cuthberto.” 
















LL, De duodecitn abusivis—This may probably have been the treatise 
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“de duodeeimn abusionibus seeouli” which appears to have been in very 
high estimation, and has been attributed to two most eminent eeclesiastical 
writers, St. Cyprian and St. Augustine, MSS, occur in. the Peterborough 
Matricularium Libraria—*Practatus Cyprian de xj. abusivis seculi™ 
(Gonton, App. p. 181), Versus de duodecim abusiotibus lericalibus: 
Versus de duodecim abusionibus seouli” (p. 205) ; “Tractatus de duo- 

ionibus seculi metrice compositus” (p. 207); * Versus de xij. 
wus” (p. 212); “ Augustinus de xij. abusionibus” (p. 218). We 
find also ‘ Tractatus de xij. abusionibus claustri : Tractatus de xij, abusi- 
‘onibas seculi”” (p. 217). Tn the Catalogue of the Lambeth MSS. an 
enumerated copies of St. Augustine's work “ de xij. abusionibus,—de x 




















tractatus perperam Oyprinno et Augustino ad- 
in prose), may be found amongst “opuscula vulgo ascripta S. 
8. Cecilii Cypriani Opera, stud. Baluz., Paris, 1726, p. eclxxy. 





Cypriano 
Tt appears that there existed a work with a similar title, in verse, which 
nay have beop ony o metal paraghrasocf the farrite moral composition 


attributed to the learned Bishop of Carthage. 


12, Sermo super quosdam Psalm: 





—It were in vain to attempt to 
identify this amongst the numerous discourses upon various portions of the 
Pealtor and tho" Sermones diversi” oosuningootinaally i the Pe 
borough Catalogue. Leland found there in the library a MS. of * Girardas 
Cameraconsis super Psalterium.”” 





13, Commentum Cantica Canticorum.—The Song of Solomon was a 
favorite theme amongst the early and medieval commentators on Seripture. 
Hero, again, no author being named, we are unable to identify the gift of 
Bthelwold.’ Bede wrote a work in seven books on the Canticles “contra 
Tolianum expositionem.” OF the  expositio Bernardi super Cantica Can- 
ticoram” a copy existed in the Peterborough library. Gunton, Al 
p. 184, Other treatises on the samo portion of Scripture occur 
p. 190, and likewise one by a monk of Croyland,— Robertus Tumbeley 
super Gantica Canticorum ” (p. 176), doubtless the same MS. which was 
noticed by Leland in his brief note of the contonts of the Petorborough 
Library, * Robertus de Tumbelein super Cantica.” Coll. vol. ii, p. 31. 
He cites also a copy which existed in the library at Croyland. Pits was 
tunable to ascertain the period when this writer lived ; it were almost 
needless to observe that it was doubtless much later than the date of the 
document under eousideration, 




















14, De Bucharistia.—The Matricularium of the Peterborough Library 
gives us a MS. entitled “Tractatus de Eucharistin ot aliis festivicatibus 
Gunton, App. p. 216. 











15. Commentum Martiani—We have sought in vain to identify this 
work satisfictorily. ‘The voluminous writings of Martianus Capella, some- 
times styled the Carthaginian, who flourished in the fifth or aceording to 
some in the third century, were highly esteemed. They have been fre- 
quontly printed, He wrote a kind of encyclopedia in prose and verse mixed, 
entitled ‘Satyricon, and treatises on the liberal arts, Grammar, Geometry, 
‘Astronomy, Music, de, Seo Fabricius, Bibl. Lat. lib. ii, c. xvii, aud 
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Brunet, ». Capella, In the Inventories of the library of Bxetor, in 1927 
ocour—** Marchianus de vij. Artibus;—Liber Mareiani ” ;—rand in 1506 
—* Mertianus Grammaticus.” Lives of the 

Rev. Dr. Oliver, pp. 808, 367. Wo have so by 
Martian with tho title “Commentum.” Leland, howover, found in the 
library at Worcester tho  Commentarii Duncalt, pontificis Hiberniensis, 
super libros Martiani Capollm, opus eruditum.” Coll, vol. itp. 268, 











16. Alchi —St. Avit, Alchi 

was bishop of Vienne in Dauphiny, asp. 
ty and learning, His writings 

in Poets ; they form 

ration, the Fall, the Del 





Avitus, or Aleimus Eeditius, 
in 525, disting 
ighly amongst’ works of the 
ting of short pooms on the 
and the Passage of the Red Sea ; also an 
‘pistlo in 800 verses on Ohastity, addressed to his sister St. Fuscina, In 
the enumeration given by Alouin of the principal authors whose works were 
in the rich library at York collected by Bishop Egbert (4.0. 735—764 
mention occurs of the poets then most in esteem, Sedulus, Jyvencus, Alei- 
"Clemens, Prosper, and others; these aro placed even before the 
writers, Virgil, Statius, and Lucan, ‘The pooms of Avitus—* De 
origine mundi, "De peceato originali, De sententin Dei,””—presont, 0s 
Paradise 
‘general concoption and in somo romarkablo passages ‘Tho 
Soom of St, ‘vt wero Rat pul + mumerous editions in 
‘that and the following century, with the eommonts of learned theclogians, 
show the great esteem in which those writings were held, The best edition 
, Paris, 1643, Seo Brunet. 





































17. Liber differentiaram.—In tho Matricularium Librariw Monasterii 






Pottil printed by Gunton, App. p. 218, ¢. xiv., oocurs “ Libor di 
ferontiarum Isidori.”” OF the treatisa by the learned Bishop of Sorille do 
differentiis sive propriotate vorborum Fabricius, tom. iy. Bibl, Med. 





Lat. In the sume Catalogue, Gunton, p. 206, anothor MS. is mentioned 
which bas a, somowhat similar titlh—* Versus differentiaram ;—Tractatus 
do Physica,” with other misoollancous writings. ‘There occurs, moreover, 
amongst the miscellancous writings attributed to Bode, a treatise entitled 
Do. differentiis vocabulorum'” which may possibly have been the work 
hhore intended. Pits, p. 138, 














18. Cilicius Ciprinnus.—It has beon suggostod with considerable proba. 
Dility that the author here intended may havo been the eminent Father of 
the Latin Church, Gweilius Cyprinus, Bishop of Carthage, 0. 248, 
‘There ean bo little doubt that the voluminous writings of St. Cyprian were 
known in this country at an early poriod. ‘The treatise «* de xij. ab 
scouli” attributed to him has already cecurred in the list before us. 
No. 11, supra. 


19. Do litteris Grecorum.—We hove sought in vain for any treatise thus 











category of prosious books which 
Iiad been committed by Egbert to. his 
Drinted tzwinuy Uutik a obvoualy ine charger ne there sate, 
Probable that the author of the poom 7 Hist de Is Civilisnion en France, 
‘would place bis own name or writings in tom. i. p. 86, third edit. 
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centitled., In the Peterborough Matricularium we find a M’ 
cismus ;” Gunton, App. p. 190; in one of the Durham 
9, 1305, uudér Libri Grammatice is Liber Graciaal '” and lacwhero 
Liber de Prepositionibus Graeis.” Catal. Vet. Beo. Dun. pp. 49, 111. 
It has indeed been alleged that some partiality for the study of Greck was, 
shown in Anglo-Saxon times, and that many Greek words and phrases were 
interpolated by Archbishop Theodore, a native of Tarsus, by his friend Abbot 
Adrian, an African well skilled both in Greek and Latin, and by their 
scholars. Bede, Aldhelm, Johannes Scotus, and other eminent writers, wero 
no doubt versed in the Greck language, but it is remarkable that rarely if 
‘any Greek MS. found in early lists of libraries ; Mr. Hunter observes 
Preface to his treatise on English Monastic Libraries, that ‘a Greek 
or Hebrew MS. of the Scriptures is not found in Lelund’s Notos, or, I 
Delieve, in any of the Catalogues. In Wetatein’s Catalogue of MSS. of 
the New Test. only one, cod. 59, is traced into the hands of an English 
community of religious." ‘The library formed by Egbert at York in tho 
eighth century, and of which he writes to Charlemagne, contained Greck and 
Hebrew MSS., as we learn from the metrical description of its contents by 
‘Alouin ; De Pontif. Becl. Bbor. Very rarely, however, does any indication 
of knowledge of Greck Literature coon Laland inferred, from fading. at 
St, Bonet at Holme commentary by Grosteste ou Dionysius de Hior- 
that the bishop was Greek scholar ; we may notice also in the 
Peterborough library, ** Quadam scripta translata a Graco in Latinum a 
App. p- 221." Seo Mr. Hallam’s remarks on the 
ignorance and disuse of Greek in the West of Europe, Middle Ages, ch. ix. 
rt 2; Introd. to the Literature of Burope, parti. ch fi, seot.7. Compare 
ilman’s Lat. Ohrist., vol. i. pp. 27, 30, See also Mr, Wright's Biog. 
Brit, Lit,, voh i. p. 43. 





led“ Grae- 
fatalognes also, 








































20. Liber Bestiarum.—Amongst numerous treatises, abounding in eon- 
‘entual libraries, to which this title might apply, that by Bedo may be 
cited De naturis bestiarum ;” Pits p.138., The Matriguarium. gives 
us 8 “<Tractatus de naturis bestia et voluerum 5” Gunton, App. 
p-181. Wo are indebted to Canon Rock for a reference to the valua 
information to be obtained in regard to this class of writings from Cardinal 
Pitra’s Spicilogium Solesmense, lib. ili. p. xlvii, See also the curious 
+ Bestiaire Divin,” edited by M. Hippoau for the Society of Antiquarios of 
Normandy, with an Introduction concerning “Les Bestiaires, Volucraires 
t Lapidaires du moyen age.” Caen, 1852. 


















‘Tus cwts or Brsnor Atusiwouy to THE Moxasteny or MepesttausteDE. 


(Register of Peterborough entitled Niger Liber, MS. Bibl. Soo. Ant. 
No. 60, f. 34b,) 
is synd pa madmas fe Adcluuold bisceop sealde into pam mynstre pe 
is hiedatiaderode ge thea Ge to lave tad sncte Fer, his ssl ro 
alysednesse ; pat is Ponne, an Cristes boc mid sylure berenod, and 
rode eac mid sylure’berenode, i. sylurene candelsticean, and ji. over 
gylde, and i. sylurone storcille, and .i. soren, and .i, sylarene water! 











\Thisand three other words arewritten of it In other words, the scribe bas 
swith the Anglo-Saxon character equiva- tused—ui—as here printed. 
Tent to-w—, whieh is here used in place 


VoL. Xx. 3p 
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fot, and i, sylurone bollon, and «ji, silarone calices, sili. patenan, . 
vd syloren pipe, and .vi, maste hacelan, and aii, ewmppan, and 
roo, and viii, stolan, emfela handling, and xi. subumbrale, and 



















pistol elapas, ‘and iii corporale, and i. offrine sceatas, and 
alban, and iii, pelles, and ii, linen web to alben, and 
regl ewsterniseo, and .vi. uuahryft, and viii. setroil, and .x. hangiende 
Dellan, .vi. hand bellan, and «iit, bedreaf, and .vi. hornas, wii. ge renode, 





and .vili, sylfrene euppan, and sii. ge gylde woofod sceatas. 

‘And an twontig is para boca po Adeluuold biseop ge soalde into Burch ; 
pet is ponno, Beda in Marcu, Libor miraculoram, Expositio Hebr 
forum nominum, Provisio faturarum rerum, Augustinus de achademi 
Vita sanoti Folicis motrice, Sinonima Isidori, Vita Hustachii, Descidia, 
parisiace polis, Medicinalis, De duodecim abusivis, Sermo super quosdam 
Psalmos, Commentum Cantica Canticoram, De cucharistia, Commentam 
Martiani, Alchimi? Aviti, Liber differentiarum, Cilicius Ciprianus, De 
litteris Grecorum, Liber Bestiaram.® 














Theso aro the precious things which Bishop Atthelwold gave to the 
monastery which is called Medeshamnstede, to the praise of God and St. 
Peter, for the redemption of his soul ; that is then, one Christ's Book oma- 
‘mented with silver, and three roods also ornamented with silver, two silver 
candlesticks and two overgilt, and one silver conser, and one brazen and 
ono silver water-fat, and two silver bells, and four silver chalices, and four 
patens, and a silver pipe, and six mass-garments,* and four eopes, and one 
tunicle [2] and eight stoles, as many maniples, and cloven subumbrale,* 
and two epistle-cloths, and three eorporals, aud three offertory napkins, and 
nineteen albs, and four palls, and two linen apparels for albs, and two 
Diack embroidered garments, and six wall-hangings, and nine scat- 
coverings, and ton hanging-bells, and seven hand-bells, and four bed- 
Ihungings, and six horns, four of them ornamented, and eight silver cups, 
and two gilded altar-lothe. 

And of the books which Bishop Zthelwold gare to Bureh,¢ there is a 
score, that is then, Beda in Marcum, és. 


























2 Tu the MS. therw is a stop after long guements of linen worn under the 
“Aichimi”” bat ghis and the following lbs, Sulucule; in Elfte's A. Sax. Gloe- 











word should doubtless be taken together. sary wo flod “undor-asro, subuoula, colo. 
2 This is followed by the enumeration Diuta.” Soe Duoange. “ Suduucula oat 
of Inds given to Modeshamstede by sacerdotalis cainisiacorport desentor 
Hithelwold: itis printed ia Dogd. Moa. astriota totum corpus operions.” — Urtat 


>. $82, Caloy's od Vooabatoram, 
““charubles. In thelist of omamonts, _* Subeoquoitly to Ste restoration by 
88, in Eltic's Glossary, we Athelwold tho monastery of Medosbam- 
waega haccle”” Amongst stede was known, as before observed, by. 
ifts to Exeter were “v, tho namo Burch, or Bury, Burgus Sanctl 


Pets. 
"Probably, as was before mentioned, 





ALBERT WAY. 


Proceedings at Meetings of the Archacslogical Institute, 
Tune 5, 1863. 
‘The Lord Tatnot px Matampe, F.S.A., Vieo-President, in the Chair. 


‘Tum Noble Chairman expressed the satisfaction with which he surveyed 

rich series of examples of art illustrated by scvtrruns 1x 1vony, 
which had been selected asthe snbjoat of the Special Exhibition on the 
prosent occasion. ‘The members of the Institute, with many possessors of 
treasures of ancient art friendly to Central Committee in 
the formation periodically of such ns, had responded to 
their invitation with cordial liberality, and Lord Talbot could not too highly 
‘commend the skill and taste shown by Mr. Tucker, and also on many former 
cecasions, in the classification and arrangement of the numerous treasures 
now entrusted for public gratification. 

Mr, Ontanues Tocken, F.8.A., ofered some introductory remarks on the 
presaus collection submited tthe Basiaty, enaneratin the chief exhie 

ivr nd broly deserting ther contributions. | Many valablo examples 
of sculpture in ivory existed both in our own country and in continental 
collections, amongst which the series recently formed at the Bri 
Museum, through the laudable exertions of Mr. Franks, prosented o 
of the most important exemplifications accessible to the student of art. 
Mr. ‘Tucker believed, however, that the large collection submitted to 
the Institute might be regarded as unique ; so many and such remarkable 

jens of ancient and of Christian Art of their particular class had 
never before probably been brought together, commencing from the eatlient 
classical period, and extending through the various phases of progress and 
decay of art to its final déeadence. Mr. Tucker congratulated the Society 
‘on the very gratifying continuance of the friendly aid and ready enc 
ragement received during many years, and more especially evinced 
regard to the periodical special exhibitions which the Institute had carried 
out so successfully, ‘The results of their present undertaking would be 
hailed as highly satisfactory. Amongst numerous names of exhibitors 
whose liberality they had often experienced, that of Mr. Mayer of Liver- 
pool, whose invaluable collection known as the “«Fejérvary Ivories ” was 
hhow before them, must bo held in honored remem whilst in the 
choice series exhibited by Mr. Webb would be found some of the most 
instructive existing examples of various periods and schools of art. 

‘We regret that it has been found impracticable to offer a complete 
description of the numerous specimens entrusted for this occasion. Amongst 
the principal exhibitors were Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Gambier Parry, Mr. 
Hawkins, F.S.A., Mr, Rohde Hawkins, Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., 
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Right Hon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Rey. J. Puller Russell, 
F.S.A., Mr. Eimund Waterton, F.8-A., the Hon. Mrs. Stapylton, His 
Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, the Barl Amherst, the Very Rey. Canon 
Rock, Dr. Charlton, M.D., Mr. Blackburn, Mr. Henderson, F.S.A., Mr. 
©, Bowyer, Mr. C. Warne, Mr. Bowyer Nichols, F.8.A., Mr. R. Goff, Mr 
'T, W. Brett, Mr. Henry Vaughan, Mr. H. G. Bohn, Lieut.-Col, Vernon, 
Mr, Akroyd, F.S.A., Mr. J.B. Rolla, Mr. B.A. Cooke, RA. Mr. Re 
Pritchett, F-8.A., Mr, Chat r. Attenborough, Mr. Dunn 
Gardner, ‘Mr. A.W. Franks, Dir. 8. Albert Way, Mr. Phillips, Mr. 
W. Burges, Mr. Osborn Smith, and other collectors. 

Mr. Diony Wrar® delivered an address on Sculpture in Ivory, with espe- 
cial reference to the collection thus liberally placed before the meeting, and 
which ho considered to surpass ‘ety and interest: any series hitherto 
Drought together, comprising as it did specimens of almost every style and 
period of art, and of every country in which working in ivory had been 
yractsod."odieral tines, horaver, os might be expected furniah th 
renter number of soulptures in this material; but there were now dis 

"layed Consular diptychs produced by pagan workmen before art had 
Tesome imbued with the spirit of Christianity ; Consular diptyebs alo, 
with indications, such as the eross introduced amongst the ornaments, that 
tho influonco of the new religion was beginning to be established ; and a 
multiplicity of devotional folding.tablets, erucifixes, paxes, with other 
applinnoes of snored uso at a lator period, whon art existed as tho hand- 
maid of the religion to which it had become joined, and which for centuries 
was its chief patron and protector. Many fine examples also wore to be 
found in the prosont collection, illustrative of the period of transition and of 
the renaissance, whon Att became dissociated from its close intimacy with 
religion, and found both an aim and rango as well as a new stimulus in the 
foment of tho laity. With all these, and moro for the sake of 
ison than for any intrinsio merit, and to give greater completen 
ecial illustration of the art, had beon placed im jaxta-position 
in aolect objects of Chinese, Indian, Burmese, and Jnpanoso workman 
ship in ivory, the latter expecially being exomplifiod by the spirited ch 
rotesque little figures recently brought from Japan, and now exhibited by 
fr. Henderson and Mr. Dann Gardner. ‘Tho endeavor to represent Art 
in all its phasos, and in its progress or retrogression in any particular 
period or eountry, had on tho presont occasion boon carried out with 
remarkable effect ‘through the mediun of the miniature productions of 
plastic dexterity, upon which the skill and fancy of the best artists of past 
‘ages have boen unsparingly lavished, Mr. Wyait then briefly advorted to tho 
sources of tho supply of ivory, namely India and Afrion, the earliest known 
carved works in ivory being thovo from Assyria proserved in the British 
1m, and a few examples now exhibited by Mr. Mayer and Mr. Web! 
urray had also kindly sent faithful representations of the 
0 that an opportunity was afforded to compare the sculptures of this 
nature’ brought to England by Me. Layard with those now frst exhibited. 
Bosides fragments of Assyrian sculpture in low relief and tivo small li 
from the palace at Nimroud, of admirable execution and spirited 
Mr. Mayer had contributed a tiger's head of fine Greek work, 
bone, probably part of a chair of state, a eylinder with figures in low relief 
of great beauty, and a remarkable head of « Oupid. After some interesting 
remarks on the characteristics of Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek sculpture, 
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Mr, Wyatt alluded to the works in ivory, comparatively of rare cecurrence, 
hich Belong to the clasical period ; the large importation of elephants 
for the purposes of warfare and of the public games must have given 
extension to the use of ivory. Amongst the most remarkable relies whi 
have been preserved are pugillares or waxed tablets, and diptycha, also 
carvings in relief which may have been affixed to costly furniture, easket 
and various personal ornaments. The Consular diptychs are unquestion- 
ably the ivories of greatest value and importance, because to these a certain 
date may be assigned ; and having been produced for the highest officers 
of state they may be considered the most favorable specimens of contem- 
porary art. Mr. Wyatt pointed out the diptychs contributed by the kind- 
ness of Mr. Mayer, some of the most beautiful doubtless preserved to our 
times; the magnificent fragment of a tablet representing the Emperor Marcus 

date about 4.0. 167, the mythological diptych of Heculapius 
and Hygefa, the imperial diptych of Philip the Arab, 4.n. 248, and the 
Byzantine diptych of Flavius Clementinas, Consul 4.0. 513. A leaf of an 
object of the same class exhibited by Mr. Webb, and representing a 
Daceliante throwing incense on an altar, was also noticed as a work of 
singular beauty. From Mr. Webb's choice collection aleo, amongst many 
equisite_soulptures, small female head of deep chesnut-colored 
ivory, of Egyptian or Oriental character of design, which had been regarded 
as of Greco-Egyptian art, but may possibly be referred to the period of 
assimilation to the Egyptian style in the time of Hadrian, Some precious 
fragments found with Roman remains at Ceerleon, the Jsca Silurum, had 
been sent, by the kind mediation of Mr. J. E. Lee, from the museum at 
that place, and claim notice, not only on eecount of the extreme rarity of 
such relies of art on Roman sites in this country, but as works, although 
much decayed, of no ordinary artistic merits. It is supposed that they 
may have formed the sides of a cista mystica or sacrificial eoffer.? Of 
Christian ivories from the time anterior to the iconoclasts down to the 
yenaissance, an ample and precious assemblage was shown. Mr. Wyatt 
‘offered some observations on the most important of these varied and tasteful 
‘objects, pointing out their singular interest and value to the student of art 
and of the obscure details of religious iconography and symbolism? 

‘The thanks of the meeting were cordially tendered to Mr. Dighy Wyatt 
by Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P. Lord Talbot pro Iso a vote of 
special acknowledgment to Mr. Charles Tucker for his kind and valuable 
services in arranging the collection, which proved the souree of unusual 
gratification to a large number of visitors. ‘The exhibition continued open 
to the members and their friends from June 1 to June 13. 

‘The Very Rev. Caxox Rook made some observations on the skill of the 
































+ Soe the Catalogue of the Fejécrary. 
Ivories in Mr. Mayer's musoum, with an 
Easy’ on Antique Ivories "by Mr. 
Polesky, socompaniod re 
mampoitin of Gouguar aad other Di- 
‘tyche. Liverpool, 1856. 

3 Seo Mr. bee's Iustrated Catalogue 
of the Museum at Caarleon, p- 69, pl. 
sxx, where they are figured, These 
Fermarkable sculptures were noticed also 
Jn this Journal, vol. vit p. 88. 








2 We may refer our readers for more 
complete information to Mr. Digby 
‘Watt's excellent lecture oa the History, 
‘Methods and Productions of the Art of 
Scalpture. ip Ivory, delivered at the 
‘etng of the Arundel Society in 1855, 
Sat pied wit Me, Olde Cate 
{ogué of specimens of Ivory carvings, of 
which admirable caste are sold by that 
society. 
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Anglo-Saxon artificers, exercised not only upon chasings in 
productions of the once celebrated opus Anglicanum, but 
sculpture in ‘Blpen ban” or ivory, for which, however, it is probable 
that, walrus-tooth or sea-horse ivory was frequently substituted, Alluding 
‘to the dosceration of ancient objects by ignorant persons, he stated that 
the precious ivory throne at Ravenna had, as reported, been lately cleaned 
by order of some members of the Chapter, and its aspect is now as fresh 
and white as a work of yesterday. He invited attention to the art of 
sculpture in ivory in Spain and in Spanish America, where it has reached 
‘a high degree of advancement. 

- Octavius Monoas, M.P., took oceasion to advert to the great variety 
of purposes, not only sacred, but of ordinary daily life, to which ornamental 
objects of ivory had been applied. He pointed out some elaborately sculp~ 
tured snuftboxes and rappoirs in the present collection, some of them 
being exhibited by himself. It has been stated that snuf-taking cam 
{nto vogue in Bngland in consequence of the capture by Sir George Rooke 
‘of the Spanish galleons in Vigo Bay, in 1702, when a vessel Inden with 

dered tobaceo from the Spanish American postessions was captured. 
any costly snuif-boxes are doubtless of that date, but some of the objects 
exhibited seem to prove that on the continent, if not in our own country, 
the fashion prevailed somewhat earlier. A rappoir figured in the Archw- 
logia, vol. xxiii. p, 416, is omamented with a carving in ivory of a gallant 
{in the costume as there described of the reign of James I. or Charles I. In 
the Dictionnaire de Trevoux, howerer, such a snuif-mill, termed Grivoise, is 
to have boon contrived at Strasbourg about 1690. These graters 
som to show that at first smuff-takers carried a roll or carotts of tobacco 
them, and mall rasp for making a frah supply whow wanted, 
eo doubtless called rappee ; in early days probably only o small quan- 
diate uae was thus propaed; the grater termined at one 
Il spoon for the snuff, and at the other in a little box for a 
pulverised herb, which passed into it by a small aperture 
closed by a little sliding batch. The Mr. Morgan observed, 
seemed to bare bean ibe weparaton of the rater and the Bor, the Tater 
‘only being carried about the person, and snuff supplied by aid of the rappoir, 
which mas left at home, | Very posily in the early tine of seta 
the notion may have prevailed that fresh-grated tobaceo, like fresh-groun 
coffee, had an aroma which was deteriorated by keeping. ‘The claborate 
omamentation of these ivory rasps shows that it was not considered 
derogatory for nobles or persous of condition to prepare their own rappee. 
il Blas, it may be remembered, found Don Mathias da Silva oceu 
manner, The snuff-rasps seem mostly to be of French workmanship. 






















































July 3, 1863. 
The Lord Taxsor >z Matampe, F.8.A., Vice-President, in the Chai 


Lord Talbot called the attention of the members to the recent accession 
of Transactions of certain kindred continental Societies presented to the 
library of the Institute, consisting of the publications of the Historical and 





4 ‘here are sever Dentifel mec Sen the Cala M, Seuny, Nos. 
‘mens of the rape @ tabac or grivoise in 178-182. aed are 
the Saurageot collection fa tke Lourre. 
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Archeological Society of Savoy, the later publications of the Antiquaries 
of Ziirich, of the Arehwological Society of the Duchy of Luxemburg, &c. 
‘The receutly published Manual of Marks and Monograms on Pottery and. 
Porcelain, by Mr. Chaffers, the most comprehensive and useful work of re- 
ference hitherto compiled in regard to the fictile arts of all countries and 
periods, was also brought before the Society. 

Professor Wzstwo0o delivered a discourse describing the numerous 
treasures of Middle-age Art which he had examined in a recent visit to the 
public libraries at Leyden, Xanten, Treves, Munich, Milan, and St. Gall. 
He exhibited a series of factiniles ‘of illaminations, csis of seuptars in 
ivory, and drawings of early examples of design, especially from Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish MSS, ‘They will bo described. Herenftor ia the continna- 
tion of the Professor's Notes of an Archeological Tour on the Continent 
given in this Journal. 

‘A notice by Mr. Westox S. Watrono was then read on on inscribed 
coffin-lid found on the North side of the Temple Choreh, London. Printed 
in this volume, p, 138, ante, 

Sir J. CLanme-Jenvorse, Bart., MP., deseribed some singular vestiges 
of early oceupation which le had investigated in the neighbourhood of his 
residence, Idsworth Park, Hants. He brought a plan of a remarkable for- 
tified site surrounded by concentric circular entrenchments, evidently of very 
remote antiquity, situated in the ancient forest of Bere near Horndean. 
In that locality he ad noticed considerable deposits of ints, which have 
evidently beon exposed to the action of fire; from its poculiar white 
appearance, eaused by calcination, the silex which thus oecurs in abundance 

commonly called * milk-stone.”” It is mostly found on the clay, otca- 
sionally in beds, as if a eartload of tho burt stones had beea thrown out in 





























the forest and elsewhere. It is remarkable that the spots wh 
coeur are not marked by any particular 
surface. Sir Jervoise brought several specimens for examination ; also 
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a barbed arrow-hoad of white flint found near Horndean, and a fint eelt of 
somewhat unusual fashion, possibly an unfinished specimen, which had 
‘been found in the neighbourhood. (See woodeut.) ‘The notion that tho 
nilk-stone may indicate the sites of old kilns for burning lime appears, on 
careful observation, very improbable, and Sir Jervoise desired to invite the 
‘attention of antiquaries to thoso singular deposits, the nature of which he 
hhad hitherto in vain endeavored to ascertain. We hope that he will give 
hereafter a more detailed account of the remarkable relies of antiquity 
whieh occur in and near the forest of Ber 

Mr, Ootavtus Monaax observed that the peculiar erackly appearance of 
the milkestone seemed to indicate that the flints had been exposed to a great, 
hhoat and quenched in cold water, probably when red hot. The South Sea 

ders, in their primitive eondition, were accustomed to seeth their food 
in gourds or other appliances which could not be exposed to fire, by 
throwingrheated stones into the water. Possibly the calcined Alints found 
in Hampshiro, in a locality which had ovidently been extensively oceupied 
‘tan early period, may have beon reduced to the condition in which the 
now oceur through some such cause. In any ease, tho subject to whiel 
Sie Jorvoiso had beon the first to call attention may appear woll deserving 
‘of careful consideration, The only analogous fact hitherto noticed, so far 
fs we are awaro, is the oceurrenco of very largo quantities of calcined and 
eruckly fints at Blackbury, an oral entreuehod work in Devonshire, betwoen 
Honiton and the coast, described by Mr. Hutchinson in the Journal of the 
British Archoological Association, 1862, p. 56. Tt has beon conjectured 
thatin that instance the large deposit of burned Aiuts may mark tho sites of 
beacon fires, an explanation, however, which Mr. Hutchinson was unwilling 













































to nooo, 

Mr, Wauren HL, Tneorutas gavo the following notes on some fragments 
‘of ancient pottery and copper which he brought for oxamination ; they 
wore found in ‘Phe George Gravel Pits," on Kingston Hil, Surrey, during 
recent diggings, as shown by a sketch of the site which he placed before 
th ig Tho only apology I have to offer for ealling the attention of 
the Inattts tothe dicorery of these fragment in a dsie to induce some 
of the mombers to take an opportunity of watehing th 

8. Tam induced to beliovo, from numerous remains alroady found in 
fo neightourhood, that elter atiention tan hae been bilhorto_given to 

sito may lead to interesting discoveries. ‘The larger piece of pottory 
shibited wes found by mo, do i, on 100 May lash fo what fa Keown © 
the laborers in the gravel pits as a **pot-hole.”*” ‘The ground had evidently 
eon disturbed where it lay, and bore marks of having been subjected to 
the action of fire, an appearance which tho pottery itself also presents. Tho 
t-hole measured about 7 ft. wide by 3 ft. deop. Numerous other remai 
‘of fragments of pottery and tiles, and some 

5 human teeth and bones ; a boat's tusk ; a small earthen 
‘vessel, probably o drinking-cup, which I have not seen ; cakes of copper, of 
‘one of which a fragment is exhibited ; examples found in 1858 and 1861 were 
presented to the ‘Museum by the Duke of Cambridge, tho owner of 
the Combe Estate, but these wero in very small pieces ; a small oblong 














sxeavations in pro- 
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plate of lead ; charcoal, the durability of which is well known; a small 
stone dise with a conver surface ; and a larger block of sandstone also 
with a convex surface. The manufacture of the pottery is very rough, and 
it has not been formed on a Inthe. Tt is without ornament ; another and 
smaller fragment, however, found apart from the larger one bears traces 
apparently of ornament, though this may have had some purpose which I 
hhave been unable to discover. The ornamentation consists of small holes 
which passed nearly through the vessel. One of the Dorsetshire urns, 
found by the late Mr. Sydenham and Mr. Warne, has a series of somewhat 
similar holes running round it in five or six lines. The fragment, which I 
removed from the spot where it had rested for so many centuri 
different in fashion from that of any which, in my limited experience, ha 
met with. ‘The nearest approach to it that I have seen is an ura figured in 
the Archmologia, vol. xxx. p. 330, pl. 17, Sg. 1, but only 3} in. high and 
4 in diameter at the mowth; it was found in'a barrow three miles west 
of Dorchester, near the skeleton of an infant; the side of that umn hes a 
double curve instead of one continuous curre as this had. Imperfect as the 
fragment is, enough remains to show that it was probably a wide-mouthed 
vessel ; from its inverted though somewhat oblique position, and from the 
cinereous character of the ground around it, it will probably be allowed that 
this urn was sepulchral. ‘The edge of the smaller fragment shows, more 
clearly than that of the larger one, what must have been the shape of the 
mouth. ‘The ground has been under cultivation for so long a time that 
there are no signs of barrows or other elevations of the surface, but the 
‘numerous fragments which have been found, without any systematic search, 
and moreover disinterred so far apart from each other as some have been, 

to indicate that there was at one period an extensive British settle- 

is site, which it would be interesting to investigate fully. ‘The 
gravel-pits are on the top of Kingston Hill, and within a pleasant walk 
of two miles through Combe Wood from the’ entrenchment on Wimbledon 
‘Common ; there are, probably, few objects of greater antiquarian interest 
0 easy of access from London.” . 

‘Mr. F. Fraxots communicated some account of recent discoveries at 
Snape near Aldborough in Suffolk, on the property of S. Davidson, Esq., 
in the tract of land adjoining the remarkable tumuli before noticed in this 
‘Tournal.! Mr. Francis had received from a friend on the spot, who had 
‘been an eye-witness of the explorations Iately made, the following interest- 
ing particulars accompanied by sketches of several cinerary urns, some of 
them omamented with zigeag patterns, also with impressed markings of 
cireular and other forms; these urns resemble for the most part those 

jsinterred in Saxon cemeteries by the late Lord Braybrooke, and figured 
in his Saxon Obsequies. ; 5 

mulated by the success of the explorations during the previous sum- 
mer, Mr. Davidson had directed the field in its whole length east and 
west, next the side of the road from Snape to Aldborough, by a breadth of 
more than twelve yards north and south, to be double trenched. By this 
arrangement the whole circumference of the base of the largest tumulus 
‘was included. Complete success has attended these labors, and Mr. David- 
mn may well feel satisfaction in having thrown fresh light on the obscure 
spulchral vestiges in this district. Moro than forty vases, mostly in 
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fragments, have been exhumed ; but the most remarkable eireumstance 
is the fact that by far the greater number have been found in the level 
Detween the two largest tumuli, and much outside the extreme baso of 
either of them, these barrows being separated by a wide interval, whilst 
‘the conjecture is improbable that the ground might havo been at on 
elevated in small mounds covering these deposits, as the surface in 
every caso was rather depressed than otherwise and singularly bare of 
furze, #0 common elsewhere over the surface of the field. No urn was 
discovered at a greater distance north and south than about ton yards 
the majority were within a short distance of the hedge to the southward 
they were invariably found about a foot below the surfaco and in mos 
ees were brought to light on the removal of the first sod. ‘The mould 

Pretzel tho appearance noticed elaenber, boing back and greasy. 
Jooking, ‘Many of the vaten were complstoly claped, From examination 
of some of the bones, the process of cremation must havo been imper- 
feot; and it has been suggested that possibly the evolution of gases from 
the fecomposing remalat toy havo frtoturod theco ‘was from Win, and 
that they afterwards collapsed from pressure of the superincumbent sil. 
Some of the bones must havo been very largo ; attention was particularly 
arrested by the dimensions of fragments of a trochlear and of a humerus, 
‘which certainly oxeedod tho average ais of tho of th proton rico, No 
rangement eould be traced in tho deposit of the vases ; they enme to 
light often mexpeotedly, in somo eases at considerable intorvals and 
‘lvewhgro in close juxtaposition, ‘They varied much in shape and pattern, 
‘as was shown by the sketches sont for examination, and also in the. quality 
‘and thickness of the ware, Without exception, all contained incinornted 
Dones, ‘The only relics or ornaments found were two small piocos of 

ry (as supposed), mounted with a‘sorrated margin of metal, and show- 
ing rman of rvt in th contr; portion of eonvex plata of coper 
having the appearance of part of a helmet ; an oblong copper ring, 
dontly the remains of a buckle ; an iron epear-head, ten inches in longth, 
foinod in the centr by a riety and a man tooth. "On minute exe 
nation of the broken urns and their contents a fow other tecth were 
noticed ; also a small round bead of bone ; a piece of charcoal apparently 
shaped and grooved for some purposo not ascertained ; and some fragmenta 
of fused glass. Theso relies were found only in the smaller vases, and 
nothing bat bone in those of largor sizo, ‘The peaty or turly covering of 
tho toil was nearly seven inches in thickness and closely matted together ; 
this has boon burned, and it is hoped that as it decays other relies may 
‘come. to light ; this ‘sod lay directly above the vasos, 80 that some small 
objeots or omaments may very probably remain conceded in it. 

‘There can be little doubt that a considerable settlement was located in 
Anglo-Saxon times near Snape, the “ Snapps” of the Domesday Survey, 
‘and that these early occupants of the banks of the Aldo had their cemetery 
in the neighbourhood of the ancient grave-hills explored by Mr. Davidson. 
‘There occur other tumuli near some of the villages in the neighbourhood, 
which probably indionte other sites of occupation in remote times, and are 
desorving of careful exploration, 
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Gutiquities anv Clarks of Get Erb eiten. 

By Mr. ©. D. B, Fontscu, F.S.A.—A choice collection of antique 
Jamps, consisting of thirty-seven specimens of terra-cotta and four of 
bronze. Amongst the former the following claim particular notice. —A 
lamp with eight burneis, the bandle omamented with a bust of Jupiter. 
—Lamp with a crescent-shaped handle; it is ornamented with a shell in 
ris “Lang wiangulshazed lamp with «horse's head in bold rls 
on the under side is the potter's mark, a pair of feet, each stamped —rvr. 
fae ie neato Si Es th rc 
specimen is artoli_ in 
Boots, p. 200, fe. 

















lar 
: Antiche lucerne, part 1, pl. 175 
fig. 43 and in Passeri, Lucerne fictiles, vol. 1, pl. 98.—A 
satyr seated astride on the body of the lamp and vigorously blowing the 
flame ; the burner, which was probably phallic, broken off : from Rome. 











‘A lamp found at Cologne ; the device is a hare eating a bunch of grapes. 
‘Two specimens with the potter’s mark—sazcv—on one, with half figures 
of Apollo and Diana, the name is traced merely with the point; on the 
other, bearing whole length figures of Bscalapius and Hygeia, the letters 
are on a small tablet in relief.—Lamp of fie workmanship, with a draped 
figure of Victory holding © dise inscribed—axwv xovvs ravrvs (sic); 
around the figure are loaves of bread and other symbols of plenty ; this 
may have been a birthday present or a new-year’s gift, or, if sepulchral, 
expressive of good wishes for the future state; a similar lamp is Sgured, 
Passeri, Zucerner fctiles, vol. 1, pl. 6; Bartoli, part iii. pl. 5.—A specimen 
with dark green glaze in excellent preservation, the device i 
tors with helmets, shields and other equipments. Glazed lam 
‘Pwo other glazed lamps, the glaze decomposed and iridescent; one has the 
potter's stamp of a human foot—Two lamps with draped busts, probi 
Castor and Pollus, a star being upon each of the heads ; stamp, in relief, 
AvrPnox.—Lamp with a female bust surrounded by an elegant wreath of 
Jaurel.—Two Inmaps with wreaths of laurel or olive ; on one is the mark 
x. Compare Passeri, vol. iii. pl. 43.—Tragic mask, same mark as the 
Jast.—Lamp with the device of @ crow perched on @ cornucopia, behi 
which is the caduceus. Mark, a pair of feet—Another with the same mark 
the device being Cupid holding a garland of flowers in his left, a sword in 
his right hand.—Several specimens of the type without a handle; on one 
of them is a draped figure of Cupid: on another, two nude female figures, 
‘one of them pouring water from an urn into a labrum; on other specimens 
appears the dolphin, also an eagle, a lamb feeding on a branch, &e.—An 
early Christian lamp, with a bust of Our Lord, fall face ; lozenge-shaped 
‘omament on the border.—A singular specimen (of Phoenician or Assyrian 
character?) ; device a male figure holding a branch or a musical instru 
ment.—Lamp in form of fruit, with the mark 2.—Two emall lamps fused 
together in the kila ; device the head of Phasbus.—One of the bronze 
specimens has two burners, the handle is Sower-shaped, and with rings for 
suspension ; probably early Christian ; obtained at Naples—Also another 
from Naples, with heartsbaped handle ; and a specimen from Rome with 
a burner at each end, and adapted for suspension. 

By Mr. Hexpensox, F.S.A.—Thirteen Greek and Roman lamy 
terra-cotta, one of then with two bumers, another supported on % 
‘Also two bronze lamps, of which one is curiously fashioned in the form of 
1 goose. 
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By Sir Sippaty D. Scorn, Bart., F.S.A.—Two antique Jamps of terra 
cotta obtained in Italy. 

By the Rev. Guavitt J. Cnesren.—Threolamps of terra-cotta obtained 
in Ttaly ; the doviees in rlif aro a hare, bird, tragic mask, de. ; and two 
with Christian symbols, found in the catacombs at Syracuse, Also several 
terracotta fragments of beautiful design, from Prostum and Rome,—A 
skull of white marble, of natural size, lately found amongst the ruins of 
the Baths of Tiberius in the Islo of Capri, Tt is well soulptured, and has 
Doon considered to be a relie of antique art—A Flemish moulded brick 
found at Walsoken, Norfolk, ‘Tho subject consists of six figures, and 
represents prisoners Jed away by their captors, walking towards the left. 

Six bricks ‘of similar manofacturo, found in the 
construction of the St. Katherine's Docks, are 
deseribed by Mr. Kempe, Archeologia, vol, xxiv. 
p. 388. Another, found ‘at Wisbeach, is figured 
fas. Roman brick in the Antiquarian’ Itinerary. 
Seo also Mr. Oruden’s Description of three orna- 
mented Bricks found at London and Gravesend. 
Al those are of the earlier part of the sixteenth 
yentury ; dimensions about six inches by four 
inches. "Tho designs aro mostly sharp in exeou- 
tion, and the bricks vory hard and well burned, 
=A string of small charms of red corneliau, pur- 
chased at Malta from a Moor who brought thom 
from Tunis, as * good for the blood.” 

By tho Buckinghamshire Archological Soototy, 
through the Rev. Cannes Lowspss.—A pair of 
bronze compasses found with numerous Roman 
relios on th site of a Roman building, of which 
the foundations wore excavated, on tho property 
of Mr. R. P, Groaves at Tingowick, Bucks, 
about two miles wost of Buckingham, and near 
the anciont Roman way from Bicester (Lina 
Castra) towards Toweesier. An account, of the 
discoveries. made there in 1860—62 has been 
given in the Rocords of Buckinghamshire, vol. 
fii, p. 33, by the Rev, H. Roundell, Honorary 
Scorctary of the Bucks Archwological Society. 

‘Tho compasses, which measuro 6} inches in 

length, ‘aro of somewhat unusual construction, as 

shown in the accompanying woodeut, A pair of 

bronze compasses found at Cirencester has been 

figured in the Illustrations of Roman Remains at 

Corinium by Professor Buckman, p. 103, and 

‘Drone Compames fund atin this Journal, vol. vi. p. 4125 these, however, 
‘ygowich Beaks.“ are constructed like modern compasses. Roman 

. implements of this deseription are of considerabl 
rarity. Apr aletprsitly sina has been found with Roman romaing 
at Yverdon in Switzerland, and aro figured in a momoir by M. Louis Rochat, 
in the Transactions of the Antiquaries of Ziirich.? ‘The Comte Caylus has 
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given some examples in his Réeweil d’Antiquités, tom. 
pl. 85; tom. vi,, pl 99. Representations of om 
ments are seen ‘upon a Greek tomb figured in the same work, tom. vi, 
p. 201, pl. 62.—An iron stirrup, supposed to bo of the thirteenth or 
fours centary,fnnd on Lengdona Oummoo, Buoy aul presatel to 
the Buckinghamshire Society by Mr. Wilson of Amersham. 

By Mr. W. Bonors,—A specimen of chain-mail of steel curiously welded 
and riveted, stated to have been found in the Thames but probably of 
oriental work.—A. pair of small shears or ladios’ scissors of unusual con 
struction, cutting edges of steel having been inserted in the margins of a 
well-contrived and pliable implement of brass, showing considerable elegance 
of fashion as well as ingenious workmanshi ors are supposed 
to bo of the fourteenth century ; they were found in the ground about ten 
‘years since, on the north side of St. Goorge’s Chapel, Windsor, at no great 
Mopth and not, it is believed, accompanying an interment, Shears of 
‘brass edged with steel wore in the Japanose collection at the Inte 
Exhibition, and Mr. Stevens notices some other examples in the Catalogue 
of the Salisbury Museum, p. 47. Copper axes edged with iron have been 
found in Denmark, aud’ also daggers with the like peculiarity of con- 
struction 

By Mr, Epauxp Warenros, F.g.A.—Twenty-one rings, recent 
tions to his precious Dactyliothoca ; amongst them wore five Roman rings 
of glass, of great rarity ; three Roman rings of amber ;' 
ring of ‘the thirtoonth century set with a sapphire ; a mas 
hoop chasod with the arms of Aragon—nk ALFONsO, probably Alfonso V. 
the Wino, 1416—1458 j gold ring found at Glastonbury, engraved. with 
the posy Dou corps ung over and tho initials—C M—united by a truo-lovo 
knot ; gold ring insoribed por tous jours; gold Ttalian ring enameled and 
tot wth tas, on th boop i the’ devio of the arnee fail Taian 
ying enriched with niello—ave acania; silver ring encased in a substance 
resombling horn, probably tho hoof of the wil supposed to bo of 
modieinal virtue ; silver ring of tho fourteenth contury sot with a tond- 
stono, &o.—Two pendant jewels of German workmanship, sixteenth con- 
tury.—Fragmonts of bone sculptured, found near Romie, probably the 
remains of a cista similar to one proserved at Munich.—Silvor Russian 
spoon enriched with niello of Tula work, date sixteonth century. 

By Mr. Ocravivs Monoax, M.P.—Miniature on ivory reprosenting, 
Charles Louis, Elector Palatine of tho Rhine, and the Eledtress his wif, 

companied by ther attendants, walking on torraco at Hidalbeng, « 

jew of tho castle appearing in tho background. Ho was born in 1617, 
and was son of Frederick V. and Blizaboth, daughter of James I. of 
Lngland, yo, for aovgping the orown of Bohemia in 1619, wate put under 
‘the Ban of tho Empire and doprived of their territories in 1623. Frederick 
died in exile, 1632, and, after the close of the Thirty Years’ Wor, Chatles 
Louis was restored to his ancestral dignities in 1650, in which year 
married Charlotte, daughter of William V., Landgraf of Hosse Cassel, but 
they separated, and he died in 1680. ‘This curious miniature was doubtless 
painted soon ‘after 1650. ‘The viow of Heidelberg Castle is 
accurate, and every portion of the buildings may be 
‘ground-plan and existing remains. It gives a very faithful representation 
of that picturesque palace, with its gardens, terraces, &e. On the right, 
adjoining to the large round tower, is seen the structure erected by 





. 236; 238, and 
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Froderick -for his bride, and called, to the prosent day, “the English 
ing.” ‘The castle was destroyed in 1764 by fire, the octagonal tower 
sean in tis epetetation having been srk by hing 
‘By Mr B. Riowanosox-—-A miniature mode of the fig of the Black 
Prinoo at Canterbury, in an erect attitude, 

By Mr, Asuonst ‘Maszxpiz.—A. small portrait of Charles I, three 
quarters to the right. 

By Sir Smpasy D. Scorr, Bart., P.S.A.—Tortoise-shell oval tobaceo- 
box mounted in silvers on tho lid is'a profile head of Charles I. in silver, 
three-quarters to the left, in low relief, copied apparently from a fine modal 
by Warin, Within is a silver plate beating a cont of arms of some loyalist 
possessor of the box, the charge on the eseutcheon is a wolf salient 

‘By Mr. H, VavcitaN.—A tazea of oriental onyx mounted in silver gilt, 
‘on a pedestal of ivory sculptured with fi 

‘By Mr. H, G. Borwr.—An ivory easket sculptured with sacred subjects 
and an claborately carved devotional standing tablet of ebony, the ebiof 
subject being a figuro of tho Virgin Mary, the breast opens and within is 
toed n representation of tho Trinity; att sides are aytibala of the Virgin 

Date sixteonth eontary. 

‘ovoid vaso mounted in ormolu, a choice 
specimen of Lac or Vornis do Martin, A carriage painter named Martin, 
cacy in the reign of Lule XIV. produed ination of tho ine of China 
‘and Japan which are highly esteemed, and ho invented a varnish or noquor 
which ho applied to copper as well as wood, and decorated snuf-boxos, 
fant wit his pretty palning—Threo enameled wath-oaas dese 
rated with faney subjects and_ mi these have been sub- 
amiitted to Mr. Scharf, who has identified tho miniatures upon one ease (from 
‘which the works have boon removed) as portraying Froderie V., King of 
Donmark, born 1723, died 1766, and his second wife (mari 
Tuliana Mary, daughter of Fredorick Albert, second Duke of Brunewi 
Wolfonbuttal.. ‘Their arms aro rospectively enameled inside the caso, 
Tho fiat wifo of Frodorick V. was Louino, daughter of George IL, King 
cof England, Another watch-onse, as Mr. Scharf suggested, may probably 
present portrait of the famous Struenséo, prime minister 
‘executed in 1772 for a presumed intriguo with the queon of Chi 
‘he supposes that tho portrait of a Iady on the inner side may repre 
fortunate young quoan Carling Matis, str of George IL, Ki 
Bngland ; aho died in 1775. Tho othor pair of portraits are of two distant 
periods and therofore more puzzling, ono being of a young cavalier of the 
‘time of Charles I., the other portraying » personage in more advanced life, 
‘and contemporary with our Goorge II. 

By Me. W. J. Brnmano Sucti.—Portions of highly ornamented Italian 
or Spanish plato-armour, chased, gilded, engraved and fluted ; some parts 
are embossed with heads of lions and’ gorgons, dc. hoy have suffered 
from the action of fire. One portion, an elbow-piece, has formed part of a 
very rah ais, a emboned, ito oad gure of Fame and. with 
garlands of fruit and folinge, the ground being damascened in arabeeque 
work with gold end silver. 

By the Rev. O. R. Marwtsa.—A leaden matrix found at Lynn, Norfolk. 
It is of circular form and measures in diameter somewhat moro than 
1g in, At the upper edge there is Toop for suspension, The device is 
lion, Legend -+ storuu'u copsenror viuit rztat, Date thirteonth contury. 


































































PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1863, 


Held at Rochester, July 28 to August 4, 


‘Tae Annual Meeting was held under the patronage of His Grace the 
Lord Primate, the Lord Lioutenant of the County, the Bishop of Rochester, 
‘the Barl Stanhope, President of the Society of Antiquaries, and other 
influential Kentish noblemen, ‘The proceodings commenced in the Guildhall 

Shortly beforo that hour Lord Talbot de Mi yecom- 
leading mombers of the Institute and influential promoters 
ing, received, in the Council Chamber, the Marquoss Camden, 
ident eleot, with tho Earl of Darnley, the Bal Amherst, the 
Recorder of Rochester, and other mombors of the Kent Archmological 
Society, attonding as a deputation to offer weleome on behalf of that body. 
On procooding into the Guildhall, where the Mayor-with the members of 
tho Corporation, the Town Clerk aud civic officers, and also « numerous 
assembly of members of tho Institute, had already congregated, Lord 
‘Talbot expressod to tho Meoting tho regret of tho Prosident of tho proviow 
yonr, Lord Lyttelton, that: public in Woreostorahiro prevented his 
faking past In the Moating at Rachestor. In Ms abvenco Lord Talbot 
then invited the noble Marquess, under whose auspices she Kentish areho- 
ogists had successfully proseouted  purposo kindred to that for which 
the Instituto had been organised, to take the chair. 

"The Manquzss CaatpeN thon took his place as Prosident of the Meeting 5 
hho observed that ho lamented the unavoidable absence of his excellent 
relative, Lord Lyttelton, who had very efficiently discharged at tho last 

of the Society the duties of a position which had now devolved upon 
If When requested to preside on the presont occasion his first 
dosiro had been to have given his hearty co-operation and encouragement 
to the Meeting under the Presidenoy either of Lord Talbot, or of somo 
‘othor influential member of the Institute conversant with theit proceedings 
in proviow He was, however, anxious and most willing to render 
every aid in his power in furtherance of the objects of the Sooiety in their 
sit to his County, and as President of the Kent Archsologists to hail that 
visit with fraternal welcome, feoling assured as he (Lord Camden) did, that 
the tivo Societies had in view one common aim and purpose, the conserva 
tion of national monuments, the endeavor also to elucidate obscure points 
of history and the manners or arts of bygone generations. Lord Camden 
adverted to the previous visit of the Society to Kent ; on that occasion the 
metropolitan city had been seleoted as the place of meeting, but the County 
‘possessed two cathedral cities as woll as numerous sites of archeological 
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interest which had not then been investigated ; he was gratified that the 
Institute had determined to explore the second of the Kentish eathedrals,- 
and that its history would now be elucidated by an antiquary so eminent 
in his special deportment of archeology as Professor Willis. 

‘The Town Clerk, at the Mayor's request, then reed the following 
address -— 

To the most Noble the Marquess Camden, K. G. (President of the 
Meeting), and to the members of the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

“My Lord Marquees, Ladies, and Gentlemen — 

« Werthe Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of the ancient City of Rochester, 
{in Couneil assembled, bog to be permitted to offer you our cordial welcome 
‘on this your frst visit to our ancient city. 

«Wo received with feelings of the greatest pleasure the intimation of 
‘the wish of the Institute to make our eity this year the place of its onnual 
meoting, and we have been most desirous to afford you every proof of our 
weloome. 

Not only doos the city of Rochester possess within it espectal objects 
of archaclogeal atirction, among which the Cathedral and ancient Casto 
may be particularly mentioned, but there are also in its immediate vicinity 
many subjects, situated amidst the beautiful scenery for which the county 
of Kent is justly famed, well worthy of your attention. 

“Wo highly appreciate the valuo of the investigations of the Instituto, 
and congratulate ourselves if we have been in the least degree instramental 

bringing you amongst us; and wo trust that while to our citizens and 
0 inh county generally, your researches into subjects of #0 
great intorost to them cannot but be preduetive of much pleasure and 
advantage, the result will afford a material and useful addition to tho 
interesting and valuable fund of information which the labors of tho 
Institute have been the means of bringing to light. 

‘We again tender you our hearty welcome, and hope that your visit may 
be a pleasant and agreeable one to the members attending your congress.” 

‘The Noble President expressed, on behalf of the Institute, hearty appre- 
ciation ofthis friendly welcome from the Mayor and Corporate authorities, 
and of their kindness in affording every facility in the uso of the Guildhall 
‘and other publio buildings, which had proved. of essential advantage in tho 
‘arrangements for the meeting. 

‘The Bistor or Roonesten then addressed the meeting. Although 
aring in that assembly as a novice in archeological pursuits, he shoul 
Eve fl very unwilling tat such a gathering as that in which be had now 
the pleasure of participating should take placo without the expression of 
that warm sympathy, which, in common with the clergy of his diocese, ho 
felt towards the purposes and exertions of the Institute. It was with 
sincere gratification that he offered the assurance of weleome on the 
resent ocuio, and he hoped to. periipate in the proceedings ao far 

pressing engagements would permit. 

‘The Eant or Danxtzr, on behalf of the Kent Archeological Society, 
expressed the pleasure with which that Society regarded this visit: they 
hhad the greatest satisfaction in welcoming the Institute to Kent. In 
coming to that county the Institute had entered upon a most interestin 
field of archmological and historical inquiry. Rochester must rank secon 
‘only to Canterbury in archeological riches, possessing, if not one of the 
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vost magnificent, one of the most interesting cathodrale in 
to its architectural history, its peculiarities and many instructive details ; 
Rochester presents alsoa noble castle. The Institute had as President, that 
day, the President of theif own local society. He congratulated the Noble 
President on the progress of the county society ; though only five years 
old, thanks to the exertions of some of its members—especially of Mr. 
Larking whose absence through serious indisposition they must all regret 
it already possessed nearly @ thousand members and has publi 
four volumes of highly interesting transactions. In the name of the 
Arcbeologists of Kent, Lord Darnley desired to tender to the Institute a 
hearty welcome, and expreseed his earnest hope that the members would 
carry away agreeable recollections of their visit (o Rochester and of their 
explorations of the varied and remarkable vestiges of every period which 
ies neighbourhood presented to their examination. 

Lord Taxsor, a8 one of the Vice-Presidents of the Institute, desired to 
return thanks to the Noble Earl and to the Kentish Archeological Society. 
He remarked that the Institute had always warmly appreciated the eneou- 
agement of kindred local societies ; there were none, probably, whom they 
regarded with more hearty sympathy and esteem than the Arcimlogas of 
Kent. He congratulated that body, so favorably established under the 
auspices of a President whom the Institute had now the honor and gratifica- 
tion to hail as their own, that so rich a field of research was presented to 
the Kentish antiquary ; the local Society had shown a degree of energy and. 
intelligence which might well stir up others to emulation. Lord Talbot, in 
conclusion, alluded to the singular beauty of Saxon ornaments found’ in 
Kent and to the valuable labors of Mr. Roach Smith, whose works bad 

ne much in throwing light upon the relies of that period, more especial 
upon that uorvalled erchasologial treasure, the Pauseett Colleton, which, 
through the generosity of its present had been once more brought 
back to Keot und would bo deplayed in the Femporary Museum. 

‘Tho Provost of Onset CoutzcE, as Canon in residence, expressed, in the 
absence of the Dean who was precluded by the infirmities of age from 
taking part in the meeting, the sincere welcome of the Chapter and their 
desire to promote in any manner the gratification of their learned visitors, 
especially in the full investigation of thet very remarkable architectural 
example, upon which, twenty years previously, he (Dr. Hawkins) had the 
pleasure of hearing ‘a discourse from Professor Willis. He anticipated 
with gratification the results of the Professor's matured conclusions upon a 
structure full of interest,—a cathedral occupying the hallowed site of tho. 
second charch erected in this country in Anglo-Saxon times. ‘The fact 
might well claim consideration that the poseessions of the Church 
‘of Rochester is still found the “ Priest given by Ethelbert in the 
days of St. Augustine and of the earliest Christian establishment on the 
Danks of the Medway. 

‘The Hon. Lord Neavss addressed the meeting in acknowledgment of 

















the weleome thus kindly conveyed by the Provost of Oriel on of the 
‘Dean and Chapter and of the clergy. 
‘Lord Tato proposed cordial to the Noble Marquess to whom, 


in common with his friends the members of the Institute assembled around 
him, Lord Talbot had the gratification of pledging loyal and willing allogi- 
ance as their future President. This acknowledgment was seconded by 
Mr. Benzsroxp Hors, who took oceasion to advert to the true beating and 
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urpose of such archeological gatherings, which should be something more 
Than the mere pleasurable interchange of social amenities, and ought 
to produce those substantial results of valuable accessions to knowledge 
which had marked the progress of Archeology in Kent under Lord 
Camden's auspices. He viowed with satisfaction the four goodly volumes 
‘of local history and antiquarian investigations, the permanent fruits of 
the pleasant summer progresses of the Kent Society under the genial 
influonce of their Noble President. 

‘The vote of thanks was carried with much applause; the Manquess 
Canons, after expressing his acknowledgments, renewed the assurance of 
his anxiety to promote the gratification of the Institute in carrying out the 
agreeable duty which had devolved upon him. 

The Rev. Eovanp Hus was about to make his eutomary announce 
rents in regard to the excarsions and general arrangements of the week, 
wren Mr- Guante Rovon Summ, whoos exertions in tho caus of Arch. 
Togical Science long sinco justly won a European reputation, addressed 
‘the mecting. Ho observed that he could not refrain from expressing the 
satisfaction with which he witnessed the present assembly, connected as he 
hhad been with the movement in which the Institute had its origin, Tt was 
with singular ploasure that ho reviewed the good results which had acerued 
since their first archiological assembly at Canterbury in 1844. Tn that 
‘ancient metropolis of Kent the foundations were laid upon which the grent 
Tnstitution had been based which had extended its beneficial influence 
through the length and breadth of the land. He (Mr. Roach Smith) was 
proud to see the gathering of the Institute that day in the locality fall of 
‘antiquarian interest in which be had fixed his abode, and to have tho 
gratification of tendering hearty weleome to a society which had dono more, 
‘as he believed, to infuse intelligent taste for the study and proservation of 
‘National Antiquities, than any body which had participated in that wid 

movement in which he had from the outset taken so 
lively an interost. ‘Tho Institute had received from many quarters,—from 
the nobility of Kent, from the Corporation of Rochester, and from the 
nd clags,—earial promises of anntance and’ weloomo, and 
fo hone agrocable local encouragement Mr. Roach Smith 
desired to add some gratifying tokens which he also had received of friendly 
ympathy in the purposes of the present meeting. He then announced the 
‘courteous invitations which he had been requested to convey to the Institute 
‘on tho part of Mr. Walter of Rainham, Mr. Bland, and other gentlemen, 
to visit various places of archmological attraction, the remarkable vestiges 
of Roman industry in the Upchurch Marshes, “Hartlip, Tenterden, the 
Celtic remains at Addington and Coldrum, and other objects of considerable 
{interest which, it was hoped, might be brought within the range of the 
™The mealog then layered ‘A largo r 
e meeting then dis assembled in the High 
Street toinmpet, under te cliging guises of Mr 8 Stole, the emai 
of the city walls, the ancient houses, the crypts under the Crown Inn and 
elsewhere, the Bridge Chapel, Boley Hill and the site of the residence of 
the benevolent Richard Watts in which he received Queen Blizabeth ; the 
“Restoration House,” where Charles II. was entertained on his journey to 
London in 1660; the sites of the city gates, and other points of local 
interest. ‘The circuit of inspeetion terminated at the remarkable accumula 
tion of piles from the old Rochester Bridge, now heaped up in a ficld near 
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the Medway in the occupation of Messrs, Foord, by whom tho diffoult 
operation of removing the bridge was undertakes. ‘The mass of timber, 
ly of elm, presented a most striking appearance ; the iron-shod piles, 
‘of which were during 500 years in the bed of the river, are found to be 
in sound condition and were drawn out with no slight diffculty. In con 
structing the new bridge considerable traces of a submerged forest were 
also noticed. At the close of the tour of exploration thanks were tendered 
to Mr. Steele, by the Bishop of Rochester and the Rev. 1, Hill, for his kind 
ind the curious local information which he had imparted. 
‘emporary Musou was formed, by permission of the Mayor and 
Corporation, in the Corn Exchange, ‘The collection there arranged by 
Mr. Charles Tucker was singularly rich in Kentish antiquities and objects, 
‘associated with the History or Archwology of the county. Amongst these 
ial mention should be made of the invaluable « Faussett Collection,” 
entrusted for exhibition by the liberal pemission of Mr. Maer, who became 
possessed of this unequalled treasure of Kentish antiquities in 1855 when 
{he acquisition had bean declined hy the trustees of tho British Museum, 
‘Tho original narrative of excavations carried out by the Rov. Bryan 
Faussett in the last century has beon admirably edited by Mr, Roach 
Smith, and forms one of the most important contributions to Archaeological 
Literature, With this largo collection was displayed another, searoely leas 
important, namely, tho Saxon oraamonts and falies recently disinterred 
near Faversham and contributed to the museum by Mr. Gibbs of that 
town, Somo of the ormaments, of gold and silver richly jeweled, have 
been published in the ‘Transactions of the Kent Archeological Society. 
‘Numerous antiquities and other objoots wore sont from the museum of that 
body now deposited at Maidstono, from the Charles Musoum in that town, 
from the museums at Canterbury and Dovor, and from the place last 
named were also entrusted for exhibition regalia, seals, charters, &e., 
belonging to tho Corporation, the silver oar of the Lords Warden, th 
anoient horn used for assembling the commonalty, &e. By permission of 
H. R. H, tho Commander-in-Ohief tho ancient Keys of Dovor Castlo, a 
‘sword of parade, with other relics there proserved, were placed in tho 
Musoum, ‘The gracious condescension of Hor Majosty claims most grateful 
remembrance 5 by her special permission the remarkable painting of the em- 
Darkation of Henry VILL for Franco, in 1520, in tho renowned Harry 
Grace 4 Diou,”” was sent from Hampton Court, with other valuable objects 
from the Royal Collections at Windsor Onstle, " An instructive selection of 
tani arms was sent, by sanction of the Secretary'at War, from the 
‘and the Arsenal at Woolwich. By permission of tho Ear] Stanhope, 
the President, and the Council of the Society of Antiquaries, several 
highly important MSS. relating to Kont were received, including a transcript 
of the Liber Roffensis, Heraldic Visitations, memorials of Canterbury 
Cathedral, and a minutely detailed inventory of the ancient evidences 
to the Chapter of Rochester. ‘The endeavor to illustrate the 
of the prototypographer, Caxton, as a native of Kent, was 
Attended with successful results. By liberal permission of His Graco the 
Primate, the precious MS, of tho “Dictes of Philosophers,” containing 
‘what has often been accepted aso portraiture of the venerable printer, was 
ent from the Lambeth Library with several rare printed volumes, and the 
series was augmented through the kindness of the Earl Spencer, Mr. Tite, 
MLP., the Rev. J. Fuller Russell, and other eollectors, ‘Through the 
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obliging mediation of Mr. Roach Smith, whose exertions in favor of the 
Jastitute and the proposed display of Kentish Antiquities mainly ensured 
the success of the Museum, the vestiges of Roman and other periods were 
copiously illustrated ; mention must be specially made of the friondly con- 
tributions of Mr. H. Wiekham, Mr, J. 2. Price, Mr. John Brent, Mr. 
Crafter, Major Luard, Mr. Murton, Mr. Bowyer Nichols, Mr. Walter, and 
other Kentish collectors. choice works of modizoval date may be 
specified family relies connected with the county sent by Mr. Elsted of 
lover. 

‘The Evening Mesting was held, by the sanction of the Lords of the 
‘roanury and wth the Kind approval of the local authate, inthe Court 
Room af the County Court. ‘The Chair was taken by the Manquzss annex, 
‘and the following memoirs were read. 

Bayham Abboy by the Rev. J. 1, Pat, FSA, The architectural 

uliarties of that picturesque structure, on the borders of Kent and 

assex, wero illustrated by a beautifal series of drawings excouted by 
Mr, Petit specially for this occasion. A plan of the remaing, on a largo 
seale, showing the arrangements of the couventaal church, which prosents 
‘very peculiar features in its ions and in the details of the adjacent 
Dallage, was brought by ihe Maryuess Camlen on whose property this 
remarkable Premonstratensian abbey, now in ruins, is situated.’ 

Logal Archaology, with notices of legal celebrities connected with Kent, 
from the earliest times ; by Bowano Foss, Bsq., F.8.A. Mr. Foss 
advorted to the remarkable fact that not less than fifteen Archbishops of 
Canterbury and seven Bishop of Roshster bad ‘attained to the dignity of 

sneer. 














‘Wednesday, Suly 29. 


Ava ver carly hon a fey bora archmologists, under the guidance of 
the Rev, Edward Hill, set forth on a visit, accompanied by tho talonted 
ntiquary and geologist of Maidstone, Mr. Bensted, to tho remains near 

esford, the chief attraction being Kits Coty House near the rond from 

fnidstone to Rochester, and what is called “‘ Lower Kits Coty,” an ovor- 
‘thrown cromlech about midway between Kits Coty and Aylesford. ‘Tho 
slabs of which these remarkable monuments are formed are of hi 
Ahoy are stuatd adjacent to tho ancion Pilgeina’ Way.” Mt 
Kindly gave a fall account of these curious vestiges of the earliest poriod, 
‘and he pointed out the monolith known as tho ‘Coffin Stone,” and th 
stones at Tottenden. He brought a map on a large seale which, bosid 
‘theso remains, indicated the position of others destroyed within the last 
forty years, such as a tomb discovered in 1822, and n 
formerly an erect slab known as the “ White Horse Stone, 

"A meeting of the Historica Srorox took place in the Guildhall, the 
‘Mangruss Caucoen presiding in the absence of the Dean of Chichester. 
‘The following memoirs were read -— 
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Roger do Leybourne—bis share in the Barons’ War; by Josses Bonn, 
Boq., Assistant’ Keeper of Pablic Records, Mr. Burtt took occasion to 
Jnvito attention to a valuable Roll proserved amongst the records of the 
Royal Exchequer, a document of great historical interest especially to the 
Kentish antiquary, hitherto uanoticed and almost unknown, Tt comprises 
the oxponses incurred by Roger de Leybourne in the service of Henry I1L., 
commencing in May, 1264. Some extracts were given showing the value 
of the document, and the precise details which it supplies regarding military 
movements at the period, particularly in Kent, ‘These accounts are more- 
‘ver the earliest known record of houschold expenditure. Tho Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne and Mr. Boresford Hope made some remarks on tho great 
value of such evidences of the state of the country during so momentous a 
period, and the desire was strongly expressed by the Marquess Camden 
int the Roll to which notio hud beon fst drawn on this occasion should 
be published entire in the Archmologia Cantiana, Mr, Burtt exprossed 
gratification that the few extracts which had been read had suificed to show 
fhe local interest of a document which he begged to leave entirely at the 
disposal of the Kentish Society, in accordance with the suggestion of their 
noble President, 

‘The Chair having then beon taken by Lord Tauvor pe Maxantoy, 
Prosident of tho Section of Antiquities, a Report was read on Excavations 
‘at Wroxotor during the last three years, with notioas of Inscriptions 
fand other relies discovered ; by the Roy. H, M. Scars, Prebendary of 
Wells. At th close of this communteation Mr. Roaom Suni offered some 
intoresting remarks on the value of the results already obtained through 
privato liborality in tho excavations at Urioconium, and the opportunity 
Mforded of nequiting dofinite information regarding the construction and 
farrangomont of buildings in Romano-British cities, and the amount of 
domestio comfort and civilization at the period of Roman occupation. No 
(great remains, ho observed, aro found at Roman towns near the coast such 
£3 Rochostor or Canterbury ; the Romans thore held comparatively peaceful 
ossossion, whilst the inland sottlements required extensive military works 
fo koop tho natives in subjection. It was, to be regretted that onl 
stall a portion of the extentive area of Urioconium, about three miles in 
tieuit, had hitherto been laid open ; the work might wall elaim the aid of 
Government, and the influence of archwologiste as woll as of the numerous 
archwological societies should bo combined in the endeavor to prevail upon 
the Government, according to the example of some continental countries, to 
encourage researches into National Antiquitios. 

‘The next memoir was On the Landing of Julius Cosar in Britain 5 by 
Bpwix Gusst, Bsq., D.O.L., Master of Gonvile and Caius College. 

"In the afternoon a numerous party proceeded to Cobham Hall, on the 
invitation of the Barl of Daraley, to inspect the precious collection of paintings 
by the great masters, under the obliging. guidance of George Scharf, Bq. 
FSA. Secretary of tho National Portrait Gallery. | On leaving the 
alley the noble Berl conducted the vistors tothe gardens, and offered to 
fiem tea and other refreshments under the spreading shadow of largo 
hhorse-chestaut tree in the ploasure-grounds, Cobham Church was also 
visited, ‘The archiologists were very kindly weloomed by tho vicar, the 
Rev. B, H, Loring, and some remarks on its architectural features were 
‘offered by ifr. Parker ; Mr. J. G. Waller gave an account of the remarkable 
ronmental brasces of the Cobham family ; aud a few observations were 
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added by Mr. Bloxam on the tomb in the chancel with the effigies of Geot 
Brooke, Lord Cobham, who died 1558, and his lady. This fine memorial 
‘was much damaged some years since by the fall of a beam. ‘The Brasses, 
forming an unique series of great interest, have been illustrated in Messrs, 
Waller's excellent work, recently completed, on the Sepulehral Brasses of 
Great Britain 

Wilt the majority of monbers were thos ocepied at Ocbham, «snal 
number proceeded, under the friendly direction of Mr. Roach Smith, to the 
sites of extensive Roman potteries in the Marshes near Upchurch and 
Ottorham Creek. At the former place they were weleomed by the Rev. J. 
‘Woodruff, and examined his large collection of  Upehurch ware,” of which 
‘considerable variety of specimens were likewise shown in the Temporary 
Museam. This district, where an extensive branch of Roman industry was 
carried on, is very difficult of access, being intersected by numerous erecks, 
‘and the broken fitilia lie at a considerable depth in the mud. Mr. Roach 
Smith has given'a very interesting account of these remains in the Archso- 




















to Rochester and Chatham by Royal and distinguished Personagos, 
il Foreign, between the years 1300 and 1783 ; by W. B. Ive, 

iatant-Keepor of Printed Books at tho British Museum. 

‘hitherto unpublished Passage in the Life of John Warner, Bishop 

‘of Rochester ; by the Rey. Jas Luz Wanxen. 
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‘Thursday, July 50. 


At an early hour a large party set forth by special train to Sevenoaks, 
where carriages wore in readiness at the station to convey them to Knolo j 
‘where Mr. Scharf was a most efficient and agreeable cicerove in the 
examination of the valuable collection of historical portraits, with various 
jest of rt and of ancint date preserved in that stately manson. Thenco 
they proceoded, by the kind invitation of the noble President, to Wilderuesse 
Park, and were vory hospitably entertained by the Mangurss Caxpzx, to 
whom, at the close of the dejeuner, a hearty expression of thanks was 
offered on behalf of the Institute by Mr. Beresford Hope ; the visitors 
then took their leave, and proceeded by a drive of peculiar interest to Thi 
Mote at Ightham, where they wore welcomed with the greatest courtesy 
‘and kindnoss by Mojor and Mrs. Luard. ‘The party assembled in the Hall 
of that venerable and singularly pitercage manson and Major Lund ead a 
notice of its history and ancient possessors, to which we are indebted for 
the following particulars. : : 

‘We first hear of the Mote in possession of Ivo de Haut, who lived 
according to Hasted in the time of Henry IL, or, as stated by other 
writers, in that of Jobn(or Henry III. 

‘From Ivo a succession of possessors, of that family, is enumerated 
by Philipot and Hasted, to Richard de Haut, who held, his shrievalty 
BY The Boca tn 1478 ‘and ‘again, in 1482. ‘There exists, however, 
among the Surrenden MSS. a transcript of the will of Sir Thomas 
Gawne, whose beautiful mural tomb and efigy exist ia the chancel 
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of Ightham charch, By that document, brought to light by the Rev. 
L, B. Lorking, and published in the Archwologia Cantiana, vol. iv. 
p. 221, it should appear that Sir Thomas was possessed of the Mote, a 
fact which had escaped the notice of topographers ; he bequeathed it to 
his son Robert, when of full age, Sir Thomas Cawne died o. 1374. How 
ong the Cawnes held the Mote and how it returned to the Hauts has not 
been shown, Richard Haut, before mentioned, espoused the cause of the 
Earl of Richmond on the death of Edward IV., ond was consequently 
atiainted by Richard IIL, who gave the property to Si Robort Braken- 
bury ; Sir Robert having fallen at Bosworth Field it was restored to the 
Huts by Henry VIL. on his accession in 1485. ‘There is a tradition tl 
Henry passed several days at the Mote, and that Margaret of Anjou 
visited the loyal Lancastrian family re-established thore, In 1621 Sir 

















Richard Clement, of Milton, Northamptonshire, purchased the property, 
oT as 


which was acquired in 1544 by Sir John Allen, and in 15: 
sold by Charles Allon to Sir William Selby, brother” of Sir John 
Branxton, Northumberland. ‘The estate continued in posse 
Selbys till 1773, when on the death of the last male heir it passed into the 
female lino, and’ beoame the property of Mr. ‘Thomas Brown, who took the 
name of Selby, and it was bequeathed by his son Mr. Thomas Selby, who 
died in 1820, to Prideaux John Selby, Esq,, of Twizell Houso, Northum- 
Vorland, the presont possessor, In rogard to the dates of various portions, 
the buildings might bo assignod to the following periods, rospestively,—the 
timo of Ivo do Haut, of whose dwolling-place no vestigo can now bo pointed 
‘out, unloss a vaulted chamber or orypt may be ascribed to so carly an ago 5 
the work of tho fourteonth century ; and lastly that of the Tudor period. 
‘The date of the hall and contemporary portions may be about 1350, or, as 
Mr. Parker places them, ten yours earlier, and an intoresting quostion 
‘whether the hall was erected by ono of the Haut family or by Sir 
jomas Cane who occurs as possessor of the Moto about that period, 
‘Tho weathor-moulding of the external door of the hall terminates in two 
‘woll-sculptured heads, probably portraying the builder and his wife. ‘There 
‘was originally a louvre for the exit of smoko, and Major Zaard had found 
part of the original shingled roof under that now covering tho hall. Tho 
firo-place and a largo transomed window may have been introduced. by 
Hdward Haut about the timo of Henry VIL. ‘The chapel with its curious 
ed eciling and earved woodwork seems to be of the time of Sir Richard 
Clement who purchased the property in 1621, as before mentioned ; hi 
arms appear on a poppy-haad on th right nen th chaneelacroenj they 
fare repeated impaling thoso of his first wif, Ann daughter of Sir 
Gateddy, on, the poppy-head on the left Slo did in 1628. On the 
coiling may be noticed the badge of Katharine of Aragon, divorced in 
11534, a shoaf of arrows, the rose and pomegrtinate, and also other devices 
which seem associated with her times. ‘There may be seen in the chapel 
the damaged caso of a very curio trument, in which @ pair of 
‘organs was combined with a clavichord ; it bears the atehicvement and 
crest of tho Hoby family, being probably those of Sir Edward Hoby, con- 
stable of Queenborough Castle ; in another compartment are the arms and 
fquarterings of Carey. ‘The case had been elaborately painted with 
‘rabosque ornaments, enriched in parts with delicate patterns moulded in 
roliof and colored. "The maker’s name is thus inseribed,—Lodowicus 
‘Thewes me fesit (sic) 1679. Sir award Hoby married Margaret daughter 
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of Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon, In concluding his notices of the Mote, 
‘Major Luard invited attention to a full-length portrait of a young Indy, 
Dorothy, wife of Sir William Selby, and to a singular tradition associated 
with her memory, that through her sogacity the import of the anonymous 
letter addressed to Lord Monteagle as a warning against the Powder Plot 
‘was revealed. ‘Two circumstances appeared to offer some corroboration of 
tho story, one being the oecurrence of the following Tines in the epitaph. in 
Tghtham chareh which reeords the virtues of Dame Dorothy Selby, — 


“Whoo art disclosed that Plot, which had it taken 
5 ‘Romo had trlumphed and Briton's walls had sh 


‘The other is that in decorations incised on slate at tho back of the niche 
Jn which her rmoumental but i plaed hare cconrs, with ropresniatins 
of Adam and Evo expelled from Paradise, and of Jonah and tho whal 
which the epitaph likewise refers, a corious subject exhibiting the Pope 
and conclave in conference giving instructions to Guy Fawkes, whilat in 
another part is seen the House of Parliament and Guy with his lantern 
approaching « pile of faggots and barrels of gunpowder, Major Luard 
rodueed a drawing of this strango decoration, which ible 
in the deep durk recess of tho monument, ‘Tho tra ing Dame 
Dorothy Solby was brought under the notice of tho Institute some yours 
bingo by tho Inte Mr, Kemblo.* 

‘Mr. Panxen thon, at Major Luard’s roquest, accompanied tho visitors in 
‘4 careful examination of the structure, of which some notices and illustra 
tions may bo found in his “Domestio Architecture.”* Tho arrangements of 
tho original houso of the fourteenth century, which ho considered to havo 
boon built by Sir Thomas Cawno, may bo’ traced, almost entire, with the 
original chapel, over n pioturosque vaulted chamber now used as a collar. 
One of tho original windows of tho ball may still be soon in a pantry at its 
north sido, but blocked up ; the entrance gatoway and other additions are 
‘of tho time of Henry VILL. 

‘he hearty thanks of the Society having been expromed to Major and 
Mrs. Luard, the excursioniste noxt visited the ancient manor-houso of the 
time of Edward I. now called Old Soar, of which a plan and view are 
sivon in Mr. Parker's “Domestic Architecture.” ‘They proceeded thence 
to Offham Green, where tho ancient quintain has Intoly been renowe: 
St. Loonard’s Tower at Wost Malling, a striking architeotoral relio atti 
buted to Bishop Gundulpb, Malling Abbey, Leybourn Castle, supposed to 
have boon erected by Sir Roger de Leybourne in the reign of Henry IIL., 
and the chorch of Leyboura, whore theo is a singular doable niche formed 
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‘as a receptacle for the heart of that warlike knight. Sir Roger died in 
the Holy Land, and his heart was sent home to be deposited here 5 it was 
found some years since enclosed in a leaden vase, of which an account will 
be given in the forthcoming fifth volume of the Archeologia Cantiana, 
His widow had caused a secoud niche to be provided, with the intention 
that her own heart should be placed therein at the side of her husband's 
however, she married again and was buried elsewhere. 

__ In the evening the Museum of the Institute at tho Com Exchange was 
lighted up, and the large Kentish collection there arranged was a source of 


high gratification to the numerous visitors, 

















Friday, July 31, 


A. meeting of the Section of History was held at the Guildhall; th 
chair was taken by the Manausss Cansex, KG. who, before the proveed- 
ings commenced, presented to tho assembly the distinguished archaologist, 
M. Alfred Maury, Member of the Institute of France, who had arrived on 
the previous evening, being specially deputed by the Emperor of the 
French to attend the Congross. His Majesty, having been informed 
‘uring his absenco in the provinces that Dr. Guest had undertaken to gi 
1 discourse on the vexed question of the first landing of the Romans in 
Britnn, a point of singular interest in, connection with the gront work on 
the campaigns of Julius Crosar upon which His Imperial Majosty has long. 
buen ongaged,frtwih dirated M. Maury, his privat ibrasian, to prox 
ced to Rochester in ordor to transmit an accurate report of Dr. Gucst’s 
views on the subject. ‘The noblo Marquess stated that he had reccived 
from the Baron Gros a strong recommendation of the Imperial envoy and 
tute was now honored ; 

which had shown such 
auiry had 
‘unfortunately been delivered before tho arrival of M. Maury, who sould, 
however, ho felt assured, receive from Dr. Guest the fullest explanation 
conclusions, and of, tho important results of the local investigations 
of which on a provious day he had given so interesting a statement, 

‘The following Memoirs were then rea 

‘he Life and Times of Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester ; by tho Very 
Rev. the Draw of Onrtemeste, D.D., F.R.S, _ At the closoof this discourse, 
which was received with deep attention, the Bishop of Oxford proposed a 
yoto of thanks to Dr, Hook, nnd he took occasion with graceful pleasnntry 
to comparo cortain incidents in tho enreer of that distinguished writer of 
Eeolesiastical Biography with those which the Dean had so ably brought 
before them in tho history of Gundulph, 

‘The Buildings of Bishop Gundulph ; by J. H. Panxen, Esq., F.S.A 

The Textus Roffensis ; by W. H. Brack, Esq., F.S.A," ‘That invaluable 
record was brought to tho Guildhall by permission of the Chepter, and 
through the kindness of George Essell, Esq., the Chapter Clerk, to be 
placed before the meeting during the delivery of Mr. Black's discourse. 

‘The last memoir included in the proceedings of the morning was, The 
Architectural History of Rochester Cathedral and of the Conventual 
Buildings ; by the Rev. Puoresson Wits, F.R.S. This important dis- 
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‘course is reserved for future publication, At the close of the afternoon 
service, the Professor accompanied his large audience in a minute examina- 
tion of tho Cathedral and of its structural pect 

In the evening the Marquess Caupen presided at a meeting at the 

the following Memoirs were read :— 
The Dialeet of Kent in Barly Times: by Rrowann Monnts, Esq. 

On Old Rochester Bridge, and ancient remains adjacent to its site ; by 
Joux Ross Foon, Bsq. Tn the course of Mr. Foord’s address, show- 
ing i practical knowledge of a subject of great local interest which 
ho ivy uidertal to bring formar utrated by ph 
numerous very eurious diagrams, he observed that. the ol 
‘constructed ab tho cost of one liberal in 
tho year 1992. The cost of such a bridge would now exceed £70,000, 
Fow, perhaps, who passed over the old stmoture thought of the generous 
founder ; as few now appreciate the advantages accruing from estates given 
for the support of the bridge ; the new construction had involved an outlay of 
£150,000"; it had Deon cariod out and would bo maintained by fonds 
arising from those estates. As no statement was on record How the 
foundations of tho old bridge had been Inid, it might ‘be acceptable to the 
members of the Institute to receive some jon on the subject. ‘They 
‘wore constructed by driving piles, mostly of elm shod with Sivedish iron, 
{nto the bed of the Medway, hero chiefly of chalk, 'Theso piles were 
208, in longth, driven close together, and forming platforms about 45%. 
jn length by 20ft. in width. Mr. Foord described also the construction 
of the starlings outside these platforms, with half-timber pi niously 
secured by ties, enclosing a spaco about 95ft, by 40f. the intervening 
cavities being filled with chalk, tho top and sides planked over with elm. 
A. course of flat-bedded stones of Kentish mg was laid over the platform, 
‘and on that the solid masonry was built, the mortar boing mearly as herd 
as the ston. ‘Tho number of piles romoved under Mr. Foord’s direct 
‘an operation which presented unusual dificulties, was upwards of 10,000 
‘the quantity of timbor about 260,000 cubic feet. A vast accumulation of 

les chiefly, as before observed, of elm, with somo of oak, still lay near 
tho river sido bolow the presont ‘bridge, on Mr. Foord’s premises ; and it 

ns during the meeting. Mr. Foord_gav 
mado in prepari 







































































0 
mating the foundation of the now 
fun near the ancient harslry of The Crown, Foundations of buildings 
hhad been found, with indications apparently of a wator-gate near 
corner of the present: Samian ware and other Roman relies h 
‘een also collected, which Mr. Foord sent to the Musoum of the Inatitute ; 
‘and ho exhibited a vertebral bone of a large whale found in the sand at 
a depth of 9ft,; ho stated the grounds of his beliof that the huge fish had 
‘been cast ashore and perished on the banks of the Medway at some 
remote period, 

‘The Monumental Remains in: Rochester Cathedral ; by M. Houngous 
Broxast, Esq, F.S.A. 


















Saturday, August 1. 


This day was devoted to an excursion to Leeds Castle, by invitation of 
C, Wykeham Martin, Esq., and also to Battle Hall and other objects of 
sxrebiological attraction around Maidstone. A numerous party set forth by 
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special train to that town, where carriages had been provided to convey them 
to Leeds Castle, a valuable example of tho military architecture of the 
fourteenth century, of which a short account from particulars supplied by 
the present possessor may be found in Mr. Parker's Domestic Axchitectara, 
parti, p. 284, The Rey. 0. H. Hartshome kindly took the part of 
Cicerone on the occasion. Battle Hall, about a quarter of a mile from 
Lecds, was a manor-house of the same period as the castle, but it has been 
much mutilated, the chie? objects of interest now to be seen being the 
gular lavatory, ‘date about t. Edw. IIL, in the hal, figured in Domestio 
Architecture, part ii. p. 46, and a painted panel supposed to have been 
‘the roredos of an altar. The visitors proceeded to Leeds Church, a curious 
structure with portions of early Norman dato ; the westside of the tower- 
arch, although in fact of that period, prosents the appearance of Anglo- 
Saxon work,” ‘These and other arhitetaal peculiarities were explained by 
ir. Parker. 

On their return to Matdstone the ftiondly hospitalities of the Mayor and 
Corporation awaited the excursionists at the Town Hall. At the close of 
the entertainment the Marquess Camden exptessed the thanks of the Institute 
for 80 kind a welcome, and the noble President's motion was seconded by 
tho Bishop of Oxford, who observed that such a sooioty as the Institute in 
its periodical wandevings through the land could nevor be so much at, home 
fs in tho grand old county of Kent, with its associations of England’ 

roatnoss in church and stato gathored together within its boautiful oompas 
nd, as tho Right Rev. Prolato romarked, with his wonted falicity of expres- 
rion, archoologists might well rejoice to be received s0 cordially in tho 
‘of Maidstone, for, if Canterbury be the ecclesiastical contro, 80 
's Town—tho King’s Patish—the eivil centre of Kent. Ger+ 
tainly, with Penenden Heath close at hand with all its historical assovia- 
tions, the scene of Kentish gathorings from the timo of Domesday or even 
more romote antiquity, it must bo felt that the good town of Maidstone 
hind that day acted in the old spirit of the great county of which itis the 
centre, 









































Mayor (G. Bdmett, aq.) roturnod thanks ; he expressed the grat 
fication with which, in common with the members of the Corporation, he 
had hailed the visit of the Institute, and dosired to tonder to tho 
Noble Marquess and his friends a most hearty welcome to their ancient 
town, 

‘After a short adress by Mr, Beresford Hope, the Hon. Lord Neaves 
propotod the health of the Mayoress and the tho party. then 
Uispersed to inspect the College and adjoining buildings ; AN Saints 
Church, of which the chiof featuros were explained by Mr. Hope ;? the 
Palace,” opened to their inspection by the kindness of Lady Ti 
Riddell ; an anciont vaulted building or erypt at the corer of Gabriel 
Hill, pronouneed by Mr. Parker to be the lower story or. store-house 
of @ merchant's dyelling of the time of Richard II. ; and, lastly, the 
‘old mansion, Chillington House, where tho Charles Museum and the 
Musouin of the Kent Archeological Society nro deposited, OF these, Mr. 
Pretty, the obliging curator, did the honors, accompanied by Mr. 
‘Smith, who gave numerous iuteresting particulars in regatd to the Kentish 


























7 S00 Mr, Hope's notices of this Gao church, Archsologia Cantiana, vol fv, 
vp. xxvii, 
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antiqutin there prosreed, including, the Roman rlin fom a villa at 
Hartlip,* recent discoveries at Canterbury, and the romarkable contents of 
walled cemetery in Lockham Wood near Maidstone, excavated by the 
Tate Mr. Charles and Mr. O. 'T. Smythe, of which no account has been 
mado public” 

‘The archeologists next proceeded to Allington Castle on their return to 
Rochester. In the evening a conversaziono took place in the Museum of 
the Instituto, which was vory numerously attended. 


Sunday, August 2. 


In the morning the Lord Bishop of Rochester prenched in St. Nicholas’ 
Ohurch ; in the evening a very impressive sermon was delivered by His 
Graco the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the nave of the Cathedeal, which 
was crowded to excess. Sittings were provided for 1900 persons, Tho 
text selected by tho Primato was Ephosians, o, iti v. 8. The Marquoss 
Camden, President of the Instiyito, attonded tho sorvice, with a numerous 
assemblage of tho members and’ distinguished visitors prosent at tho 
maooting. 














Monday, August 3. 





A-mooting was hold atthe Guildhall; the Marquess Canes, 1.G., in the 
Chair, ‘Tho, Lord Primato, the Bishop of Rochostor, tho Bishop of 
Gibraitar, tho Earl and Countess Darnley, Ford Talbot, Lord Neaves, 
M, Maury, Mr. Boresford Hopo, and many other persons of note, wore 

resents 

Phe Ror. Edward Venables in tho absonoe of Bowano Hawstss, Esq, 
Tronsurer of tho Institute, read the following communication from him 
relating to the Mint at Rochester. 

«© 'Thoro is very little to bo said about tho Rochester Mint, eithor royal 
‘or episcopal. Ruiding has told all that was known in. his time, and all the 
Knowledge wo have acquired, sinee his work was published, s gleaned from 
1 few coins which havo como to our knowledge. ‘Tho cnrliest fact re- 

ing tho ostablishment of a Mint at Rochestor is derived from the Logos 
Anglo Saxocien, by which wo learn that -thelatan had two moneyors 
in this city, but the only specimen of that monarch’s eoinago is one which 
was discovered in tho South of Ireland, and was mado known to the public 
by Me. Lindsay in the Numismatic Chronicle, vols ii. p. 35, and reads, as 
legend, nvsoar wo nov orvin, Seo Lindsay's Coinage of the Heptarchy, 
ph 4, no, 108. 

‘A coin of Eadgar in the British Museum is tho only one known, it reads 
SIDEMAN O¥ nor. 

‘Of Bthelred If. soveral coins are known. ‘Tho names of moneyers 
which oceur upon specimens proserved in the British Museum are zosics, 
OOLDWINE, LEOPRIG, sIDEWEN 

Cnutis recorded to have struck coins here, but I eannot quote a specimen. 




























® Seo Mr. Roach Smith's Collectanes _* Noticed in the Archaolo n 
Ant, vol. ii, whore a plan of the villa is yo) ip, xxxix, sora 
gives. 
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Of Harold I. the British Museum possesses tho only specimen which I 
am able to mention ; none were known to Ruding or Lindsay. Tt reads 
‘GopvUx oY nos. 

‘The moneyers known of Edward the Confessor are ArDwixe, oopwixa, 
vucATEL. 

Of Harold II. the British Museum possesses perhaps the only known 
specimen, it reads, rmorstax ox novt. 

Tt is somewhat remarkable that in Domesday Book there is not any 
‘mention of a Mint in Rochester, although coins are known to have been 
struck there by William I. ; and, as it is not quite easy to separate the 
coins of one from the other of these monarchs, the names of the moneyers 
which oceur upon either in the British Museum are here given together, 
ARISTAN, GVBRIED, LIPSTAN, IIGWINE, HORN, OESORIM, WOLPWANE. 

The valuable record, the Textus Roffonsis, mentions Goldwine and 
Rodbert as moneyers in tho reign of Henry I, and also states that Gold- 
wine ‘granted a house &o., to Bishop Brotlph, who held the See for nine 
years, from Christmas 1115 to March 1124, and to the monks of St. 
‘Andrew, on condition that he should be received as a monik into that houre, 
In Henry IE's roign wo have, on coins still existing, two moneyors, 
lisandre and Humfrei. Of John no coins are now known to exist, though 
in 1208 sixteen moneyers from various towns, Rochester amongst the 
number, were commanded to appear before the king, at Westminster, and 
to bring with them all their dies. By this it would appear not only that a 
Mint existed at Rochester, but that it had been actually in operation. 
Goins were struck hero iu the reign of Honry IIL,, but after this time thore 
is not any trace of a Rochester coinage. 

OF tho Episcopal Mint the information is extromely scanty. From the 
Rogistrum Roffense it appears that /Btholstan granted to Kynoford and thi 
monks of St, Androw a moneyer, but no episcopal coins hare been dis- 
covered, nor does there appear to be any other notico of this Mint, eithor of 
{ts oporation or termination.” 

‘Me. Venablos then read tho following lottor from Baxgaattx Taronpa, Beq., 
rogarding subjects of intorost in tho early history of Kont, especially the 
Tocal names and dialect of the county ; this lotier was addressed to Mr. 
Roach Smith, and by him communicated to the Institute. 

“Thave learned with nich ploasur that the Archaological Institute 
has chosen Rochoster for its trysting place, a city which, next to Cantor 
Dury, appears to mo the most desirablo in England, as boing a point around 
which aro clustored localities, traditions, and objects of the highest intorest 
to tho historian, the arehaologist, and the philologist. 

+ Passing by the period of the Roman occupation of Britain, with which 
very fow are $0 intimately acquainted as yourself, but of which, I confoss 
ih regret, my knowledge is Yery light, Ldato the few pointe in which 
L feel an interest from the landing of Hengest and Horsa in the year 449, 
‘To you I need not write on monumental antiquities of the Saxon period, 
‘even wore I versed in them ; but what I would fain see become an object 
of prominent interest is the branch of archmology connected with philology 
and ethnology, a brauch which has not until recently received in England 
the attention it deserves, at least as far as our own country is coneeried, a 
circumstance which is no doubt in great measure to be ascribed to the inade- 
{quate knowledge possessed by our archeologists of former days of the old 
Tnguage of England. This state of things, howerer, happily no longer 
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nd we can now boast of many able Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian 
scholars; and may, therefore, confidently look for the application of their 
acquirements to the solution of many questions of interest connected with 
our early. history and ethnology. OF such I will mention our local names 
‘and provincial dialects ; nd to theso I would gladly see that attention 
directed which they so well doserve. 

+ Our antiquaries of former times were undoubtedly men of vast industry 
and zeal, and, as such, must ever claim our gratitude ; for even now we 
work up, and improve upon, the old materials which they have bequeathed 
to us; but a deficiency of accurate philological knowledge was the rool on 
which they splits In proof of this assertion may be cited the losicogeaphor 
Lye, who, whilo his. great and valuable work, his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 
‘and Grammar, stands perhaps unrivalled as a collection of examples, was 
‘manifestly unconscious of some of the most obvious rules of the Anglo- 
Saxon accidenco, ‘Tho like may be said of his loarned and estimable pro- 
Aocossor Hickes. Yet, with all thefr short comings, to whom is the Anglo- 
Saxon stadent so deoply indebted as to Hickes and Lye? 

«Tho establishment of tho Kentish kingdom by Hengest may possibly 
form a topic of discussion at the mooting of tho Institute, ‘This has by 
some been pronounced a myth, though on what. ground is not vory evid 
For thao an hardly o » doubt ofits having boon funded by ndvetarers 
from tho north, and that such adventurers wore under a leader or (as was 

ite common in such cases) Tenders, who had names, aud why their names 
should not have boon Hengost and Tlorsa, I am at a loss to conceive It 
thas been objected that these names both signify a Rorse ; but do not names 
lorived from bonsts and birds, and even fishes, abound not only in England 
Dut in other countries of Burope, even at the present day? Hayewo not 
Wolfo, Lambe, Hnwko, Spratt, Horring, de. ? And down almost to our 
‘own time the noblost ‘Danish families bore similar names, as Daa (Doo), 
(Cuckoo). ‘The aborigines, too, of North America bear names 
d from animals, as tho Old Engle, tho Old Hawke, dc. Anothor 
pjeation is, that thero were two loaders ; but such was the custom in the 
North, of which numerous instancos occur in the Chronicles and Sagas, ns 
Tnguat and Ubba, Herlauge and Hrollaugr, kings in Rumedal montioned 
> i. In most of theso instances we have tho alliteration, a 
Hongest and Torta, ‘That Hengeat and, of course, ort, wore Juish 
‘chiefs, we learn from Beda ana (apparently copying from him) the Saxon 
Chronicle, also from an opisodo in Boowulf and from tho fragmont on the 
‘Bight at Finnesburh,’ From the tso last mentioned he appears to have 
oon a vassal or thane of the Danish or Jutish King HAlfadn, who lived 
probably about tho middle of the fifth century. ‘What he is identical with 
‘our Hongost cannot bo affirmed ; though tho charactor of the individual 
Dearing the namo celebrated in Beowulf and the * Fight at Finnesburh,’ as 
‘well as the chronology, aro both favourable to that supposition. Moreover, 
in Kent some indications still exist that such individuals as Hengest and 
Horse oneo figured there. T allude to monuments and local nanies, Of 
the latter whether they aro indebted to the two Jutish brothers, or to any 
allion aud any one horse, is mattor porhaps of doubt. OF such names 
stances, Hengestesdtin (Sax. Chron. n° 735), Horsted, &e. 
“OF local’ names we find in Jutland many ending in «ing, as S 
Kot 
Kent 


































































































ng Hisrring, Hierting, &c., corresponding with which’ we have in 
falling, Seling, Stoling, and othere. In Jutland we meet with 
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many in -vig, a8 Lemvig, Vestervig, ée., while in Korit we have its equiva- 
ent in -wich, as Sandwich, Greenwich, Woolwich, &e. Sted, as a termi- 
nation, seems less frequent in Jutland than in Holstein, while in Kent there 
age many places ending in ted. ‘The termination “ham, so comfy in 
Kent and elsewhere in England, eorresponding to the German -heim, does 
not appear in Jutland, as far as my means enable me to ascerta 
seems singular that in Kent names of places en 
cecur, while they abound in the parts of England colo 
Suffolk to the Forth. But equally remarkable with the absence of the 
ending in -by, is the existence of so many in -hurst (Germ. horst, Low 
Germ, hérst, a thicket) and in -den (A. 8.dene, a dell, dale) words, I believe, 
unknown in Jutland and the rest of Seandinavia 
«From the foregoing it will appear that the German eloment has entered 
largely into the composition of the invading force under Hengest and his 
brother, In fact, there seems very little to show what. may be termed the 
Scandinavianism of the Kentish people, or what they have not in common 
with the neighbouring Saxon counties of Sussex and Hampshire, Even 
the names of the leaders aro German (Frisio), ingst and Hors, And, 
indeed, Beda expressly says, that no soonor had the first immigrants (who 
arrived in threo long ships) informed their continental friends of the fertility 
of Britain and the aloth of the inbabitants, than n largorforco forthwith 
followed, and that ‘non mora, confluentibus cortatim in insulam gentium 
smemoraiarum (Saxons, Angln, Jules) eters, grandonere populus eapit 
advenarum,’ Now it ‘ean hardly bo doubted that all theso refnforooments 
arrived in Kent, and that it was composed of Nord-albingians in general ; 
whence perhaps may be explained tho large proportion of Germanic termi- 
in the local nomenclature of the county. 
“The termination in -gate, a8 in Margate, Ramsgate, &o., prosonts a 
It would seom to be the Danish gado, Norse gata, signifying 
it doos in Canongate, Ousegate ; but how docs this’ apply to the 
towns on tho coast of Kent ? 
“Bat a source of knowledge of the population of Kent, besides the 
the local dialect, and to this due attention has not, as far as 
Tam awaro, hitherto been paid. Were my position such as to justify mo 
in reommonding this or that object as worthy of attention, T would say 
that a Glossary of Kontish words and phrases, comprising: those of the Islo 
cof Wight and tho opposite const of Wessex, would no doubt afford us some 
‘usofal information on this subject, partioulatly if compared with tho Jutish 
Glossary of Molbech. And ‘surely anong the Kentish peasantry some 
popular tales and traditions exist, of which one or other may be traceable 
to their continental home, I avail myself of this opportunity to draw 
attention to a remarkable manuseript in the British Musoum (Arundel 57), 
written in 1340, in tho Kentish dialect, which loudly calls for publica 
‘To judge from’ such extracts as I have seon, it appears to me to bo a 
valuable and singular specimen of tho provincial dialect of the fourteenth 
contury, more antiquated and far more good Saxon-Bnglish than the Ian- 
ge of Chaucer, and would, if printed, no doubt largely contribute to 
our stock of Old Bnglish words and phrases, and not improbably to our 
Mythology. ‘The author tells us that it ‘is ywrite mid ongliss of Kent.” 
‘And at the end he adils : «Dis boo is Dun Michelis of Norpgate, ywrite an 
‘onglis of his ayene hand, pet hatte Ayenbite of inwyt, And is of the 
Dochouse of Saynt Austines of Cantorberi,’ Some years ago Mr. ‘Thomas 
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ig in -by (town) do not 
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‘Wright issued a prospectus for the publication of this remarkable volume, 
but which unfortunately was never carried into effect.” 

*T enclose translation of a curious document relative to asuit by Queen 
Endfifo, widow of Endward the Elder, and mother of Eadmund and Kdred. 
Te was first published in the supplement to Lye's Dictionary, and after 
wards by Kemble in the Codex Diplomatious. It will I trust be found of 
interest, both as a Kentish document, and as mentioning a Dering as a 
‘kinsman of the queen.” 





Qurex Eapareo’s Decuanattox, 


“4 In tho year of the Incarnation necoctar, I Eadgifu Queen and 
mother of the Kings Endmund and Badred, for the salvation of my soul, 
cede to the Church of Christ in Canterbury, for the monks there serving 
God, these lands :—Meopham, Cooling, Lenharo, Peckham, Farleigh, 
Moulkton, Aldington, freo from all secular burden except the three, vi 
tho construction of bridges and forts, and the armed levy. Now how the 
Jands eame into my possession, I have thought proper to declaro to you all, 
namely, to Archbishop Odo, Primato of all Britain, and to the family of 
Chriat, that is, to the monks in tho city of Canterbury. Tt happenod, at a 
cortain time, that Sighelm my father was in want of thirty pounds, which 
ho borrowed’ of a certain nobleman named Goda, and, as a security, gave 
hhim tho land which is named Cooling, which he retaiued for seven yeurs, 
Bat in tho sovonth year tho lovy was proclaimed throughout Kent, which 
my father Sighelm had to accompany. While this was in preparation, he 
recollected tle thirty pounds which he owed to Goda, and which he forthe 
‘with caused to be returned to him. And because he ind neither 6 
Aaughter excopt myself, ho mado me heiress of that land and of al 
other lands, and gave me tho deeds, It then happened that my father fall 
in tho war; and when the said Goda heard that my father was dend in the 
‘war, ho denied that the thirty pounds had been paid to him, and detained 
the land he bad received from my father ag a security for nearly six years. 
But in tho sixth yoar a certain relative of mine, named Byrsige Dyring, 
‘bogan immediately to make plaint before the chief finges and ‘ witan? 
of the kingdom, for the injury done to his relative by Goda, And the 
sand tho tan’ found tobe just, and by a just judgment decreed, 
‘that I who was his daughter and heiress should clear my father, to wit, by 
fan oath of thirty pounds, that ho had paid the same thirty pounds, which, 
srith vitnss of tho whole kingdom, I tid at Aylesford, ‘But evan then f 
was unable to get my land, until my friends went to K 
made requisition to bim for tho said land. Which king to wit interdioted 
the eid Gods, on pr of all his honours, which he held of Uh king, from 
‘the said land, and s0 ho gave up the land. But it happened not long afte 
that the said Goda was s0 accused before the king that he was 
to forfeit all he held of the king, and his life to be at the kin 
But the king gave bim and all his possessions to me, with the titles of all 
lands, to do with him according to his deserts ; but I re 
































































1 A fow copies (I think not more than fined to the members of the Club, ia no 
100) of the Ayenbize of Inwit have boon way contravenes the desirabiencss of tho 
printed for the Roxburphe Club; but MS. being published, in the full reuse of 
‘uch a very restricted impression, con- the word.—0. R. §. 
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all bis Iands, except a plot of two sulungs (aratra) at Osterland; but I did 
not restore to him the deeds, because I would prove what faith, for tho 
benefit, he would hold towards me against t hhe had done 
me. But my Lord King Eadward being dead, his son Aithelstin succeeded 
to the kingdom, which king the said Goda solicited to pray that I would 
restore the title-deeds of his lands ; and I, from love to King Athelstin, 
restored to him all the titles of his lands, except the title of Osterland, 
he with good will relinquished to me. ’ Moreover, for himself and all 
his relations, born and unborn, that he would never make plaint on account 
‘of the aforesaid land, he declared by oath together with eleven consacra- 
entala, This was done ina plao called ammo by Lowes, “And Thad 
tho land with the titledeeds during the lives of the two lings my sons, 
Rthelstdn and Eadmund, But after the deceaso of my son Badred, I ws 
Aespoiled of all my lands and chattels ; and two of the often-named’ Go: 
Leofsttn and Leofrie, took from mo the above-mentioned lands, Cooling 
‘and Osterland, and came to the boy Endwig, then recently raised to the 
throne, and declared that they had a greater right to those Jands than T. 
I therefore continued deprived of those lands and everything else till 
timo of King Endgar, who, on hearing how I had boon treated and 
led, restored to mo is and all my property. 
iow I, with the permision and consent-of him andthe witoas of all 
his bishops and nobles, have laid on Christ's altar in Canterbury, with my 
‘own hand, tho charters of all my lands. If any ono shall attompt to take 
this my git ftom the Joriition of tho ai chur, may the Omnipotent 
Goa take his kingdom from him. 

Mr. Bunnsrony Horn then delivered an Address, intitled—Genoral Con- 
siderations on the Church Architecture of South-Hastera England, 

‘Tho Ancistior oP Caxrennonx haying proposed a vote of thanks to 
‘Mr. Hopo, the noblo President, in tendering this acknowledgment to his 
accomplihod fend for a discourse of grt gonoral interest, a» wall ag 
Joeal value to the Kentish antiquary, took occasion to express on behalf of 
the Institute their high gratification at tho presence of M. Maury, and the 

procoodings of the Meoting had boon honored 
nperial Majesty. ‘The Marquess rogretted that their distinguished 
visitor had unfortunately not arrived in time to hear Dr. 
‘on Julius Cwsar 5 ho hoped, however, that M. Maury had 
his arrival overy information which he eould desire, 
Maury briefly responded, assuring tho Marquoss Camden that he 
‘would report to the Emperor all that he had seen and learned in regard to 
the viows of Dr. Guest and other subjects which might prove acceptable 
to His Majesty. ‘Tho Emperor, he observed, takes lively interest in 
archeology; and ho earnestly desires that France and England should be 
‘united alike by the bonds of sofence as by the ties of commerce. 

‘The Rev. C. H. Hanrantonxe thon rend a memoir on Rochester Castle. 
(Printed in this volume, p. 205.) At the close of the meeting he accom. 
panied the Lord Primate and & numerous party in a short examination of 
the structure. 

In the afternoon an excursion was arranged to visit tho churches of 
Stone, Dartford, Darenth, and Horton Kirby. "The first of theso was built 
from offerings at the shrine of St. William of Perth, the Rochester martyr, 
murdered near that city in 1201, and canonized 1256 ; his legend is very 
obscure. Mr. Parker placed tho date of Stone Church as ¢. 1250, and 
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was to attribute the work to the same architect as the builder of 
the Abbey Church of Westminster. ‘The church has been restored by 
‘Mr. Street at the cost of the rector, the Rev. F. Murray, by whom the 
Visitors were courteously received. On leaving this church they were 
entertained very hospitably by Mr, White, one of the churchwardens, to 
‘whom the Barl of Darnley expressed their hearty acknowledgments. From 
Stone the party proveeded 0 Dartford, where some notes on the eburch, 
tmunnery, and town were read by Mr. A. J. Dunkin. Mr, Parker remarked 
that the church was probably rebuilt by Gundulph. Tt has some interesting 
features ; on one side of tho chancel there is a singular pries’s-chamber 
‘over a sacristy, with a window looking upon the altar, At Darenth he 
ointed out some points worthy of examination; there aro Roman tiles of 
Finge sso worked up in the mall atthe west end; over the groined root of 
‘the chancel there is smnall chamber, into which Mr. Parker mounted 
by aid of ladder, and pronounced it to be merely intended to give 
tir to the roof, which had been raised in the fourteenth coutury, A similar 
chamber exists in Compton church, Surrey. A discussion arose regarding 
the sculptured font, which has been supposed to represent subjeots of 
the legend of St, Dunstan, Tho Rev. R. P. Coates, the viear, stated how 
improbable is this conjecture, ‘The font may be of the timo of Honry I. ; 
it hes been figured in the Rogistrum Roffense, ‘The last object visited 
‘was tho fine Barly English church at Horton Kirby, one of the most 
romarkable in Kent. The vicar, the Rev. George Rasbleigh, possesses 1 
collection of gold ornaments of beautiful workmansbip, found in 1801, with 
Roman romain, at Southfloet noar Gravesend. They are figured in the 
Archologia, vol. xiv, p, 37. 

Mr. Roaok Soar kindly undertook the guidanco of party to the early 
remains at Coldram and Addington, At tho forimor there exists a stono 
circle, well defined, and a chamber, originally composed of sixteen or more 
argo stones, of which two only stand in sifu; the othors havo been under 
mined and tie in a hollow below. ‘Tho monuments in Addington Park, 
about a mile from Coldrum, consist of at least two chambers, and probably 
there has beon 0 circle of stones, but aome excavation is requisite in ordor 
to show thoso romarkable vestiges of remote antiquity to better advantage. 
‘Tho masses of stono employed in the construction of these rem f 
hhuge dimensions, ‘Tho visit to theso somewhat inaccessible objects was 
onde on foot from Snodland through Padlesworth, whero the ruined chapel 
Aigured in Thorpe’s Custumale was oxamined. Mr, Roach Smith and 
friends were hospitably entertained by Mossrs. Hoppy at Coldrum Lodge. 
reat th eveing meeting atthe County Court the following memoirs were 

‘Tho Sepulchral Brasses of Kont ; by J. Gneex Water, Esq. Nume- 

ted, including plates from Mr. Waller's work 
epulchral Brasses of Bngland. ‘The Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, in 
Proving thanks, warmly eulogined the author's testo and. knowledge of 
is subject, and expressed the hope that the valuable publication above 
raentioued ‘might speedily be completed. We have the pleasure to 
announce that itis now ready for delivery. 

Tho Poet Gower and his probable connection with the County of Kent ; 
by Waza Wanwic, Bq, 
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Tacsday, August 4, 


‘The customary Annual Meeting of tho Members to receive the Report of 
the Auditors of the previous year, with that of the Central Committee, and 
to determine the place of meeting forthe ensuing year, was held inthe 
Council Chamber at the Guildhall, ‘The chair was taken by the Hon, 
Lonp Nraves. 

‘The Report of the Auditors for 1862 (printed at 
volume), and also the following Report of the Committe 
by Mr. Tucker both were unanimously adopted. 








ge 202 in this 
were then read 





Tho growth of taste for tho study of National Antiquities since the year 
1844, whon an energetic archeological movement was first made ai the 
congress held at Canterbury in the summer of that year, has stondily pro- 
grossed. Tho satisfactory evidence of this advance is clearly shown in the 
constant establishment of local societies in every part of the realm, formed 
for purposes kindred to those for which the Canterbury Meoting was 
organiscd. The beneficial tendency of such a movoment in directing 
publi attontion to the landmarks of history, and to the bettor conservation 
of national monuments, is obvious to every Joyal and intelligent mind. 
Whilst wo lament the’ ruthless destruction of many proofous memorials, 
archwologists may well combine their enorgies not only to preserve those 
which remain, but also to give such an impulso as may promoto the, true 
appreciation of thoir boaring upon historic truth. ‘The rapid progross of 
ublio works and utilitarian purposes has in rocent times swept away not a 
few of those time-honored relies which had been sparod in tho orisis of 
roligious fervor and of civil warfare ; some compensation may, howover, 
bo recognised, whilst wo lament numerous injuries oconsioned by modorn 
roquiroments, whon wo recall discoveries made in the course of various 
excavations and works connected with railways and enginooring achieve 
ments. It may bo hoped that whilst tho country is becoming intorsectod 
by railway oporations, many vestiges of valuo as jillustrations of the manners 
‘and habits of bygono gonorations must bo brought to light. 

‘Your Committoo hail with increasing satisfaction the growth in the 
‘National Dopository, undor the intelligent earo of Mr. Franks, of collections 
of ancient romains, obtained in our own country, ot from foreign lands, and 
of high value for scientific compatison, essential more particularly in conveo- 
tion with the obscure prehistorio periods. ‘Th last year has beon marked 
by valuable accessions to the serios under Mr. Franks’ charge at the British 

fuseum, In the prehistoric poriod valuable light has been thrown upon 
the vestiges of the earliost races, through the extension given to the assom= 
Diage of weapons and implements of stono, bronze, and other materials, 
which present the earliest evidenco of the customs, the warfare, and the 
industrial skill of the inhabitants of Britain, It were needless to insist 
upon the inereasing value which » series of rolios of stono now possesses, 
not less to the geologist than to the antiquary and the ethnologist, in con- 
nection with those remarkable and difficult inquiries recently suggested by 
vestiges of human industry brought to light in the drift of the tertiary 
strata. ‘Those discoveries have openod out « fresh page in the history of 
‘man, which the labors of Sir Charles Lyell, of Mr. Lubbock, Dr. Fal- 
coner, Mr. Evans, and other able investigators, have already done much to 
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clucidate, Much however remaing to be done before the euri 
nooted vith such tracés of primeval man can be reduced to lucid orde 
in pursuing the search after truth with seientife method and care, it in 
obviously of great, importance to present to the student in oar national 
depository, an exionsive exemplfication of all tho objects of primeval 
antiguity.found in various eountries of the world. Our accomplished friond 
Me. Franks has not failed to recognise the value of such collections, eom- 
paratively unattractive, perhaps, to the admirer of mediayal works of artistic. 
‘skill, The recent acquisitions which he has secured for the Museum eom- 
prise an extensive series of stono antiquities from Denmark, from India, 
fand othor parts of the world. 

A yaluable group of ancient remains of the samo period, including 
numerous fanereal urns chiefly disinterred in Berkshire, in the Seven 
Barrows on Lambourn Dow r the direotion of our lamented friond 
‘and member Mr. Martin Atkins, has beon deposited in the British Museum 
by his relict, at the suggestion of the President of Trinity College, with 
whose zealous i in all subjects of national archwology we have long. 
boon familiar through his friendly participation in our proceedings. 

Mr. Wise, author of a work on tho Sconery and History of the New 
Forest, has prosecuted, by pormission of hor Majesty's Commissioners of 
Woods and Foro: ive excavations in tumuli in that district, and 
also on th alte of extensive ptteren of tho Romano: Brida ago ato aot 
omlany known as + Orok Hil” Those remain of eary ndaatry have 

ween prosonted to the National Musoum, and tho facts relating to their 
discovery are recorded in Mr. Wiso’s work. 

‘Tho principal additions of objects from forvign eountrios which render 
the Mutour dally more avalible for archalogieal study, are tho vasca 
oquired in Sicily by Mr. Dennis, who has resumed oxplorations which 
formerly throw much light upon the early history of Btruria and other dis- 

8 of Italy. Rocont political ovents in that country have beon accompanied 
by increased activity in tho exploration of anciont sites, expocially in Magna, 
Grecia, A precious assemblage of antique Christian rolios of glass has 
‘been purchased by the Trustoos—tho well-known collection of the Counts 
Matarozzi, of very high interest in connection with Christian art and 
pymbolism. ‘The series of this class of objects at the Museum has thus 

rendered the second in importance in Europe, 
ring the past yoar a romarkable discovery occurred near tho Sussex. 
coast, at Mountfield not far from Hastings, which presented a striking 
proof’ of the expedioney of establishing some systematic rogulation in 
regard to treasure-trore, a subject to which tho attention of the Institute 
hhas frequontly beon invited. A laborer found, in ploughing, a hoard of 
cormaments of gold, such as rings, bracelets, and collars for tho neck, Tn 
ignorance of their yalue he was’ content to disposo of this acquisition as 
old metal at 6d. an ounce. Hay 1d into other hands, it was ulti- 
taately sold for 5002, to a refiner, and forthwith melted down. ‘The hoard 
hhas been estimated as equal in weight to 1000 gold coins of tho earliost 
eurrenoy of the British islands, the imitations of the stater of Philip. Tt 
4s greatly to be rogretted that, in consequence of apprehension of this 
treasure being lane, the prehaser batly tranferse i oth erie, 
and all evidence of the peculiar character of these valuable objects, the 
largest deposit hitherto met with in England, has perished. Tho penalty 
of imprisonment, with hatd labor, inflicted’ on tho parties concerned in 
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this remarkable transaction, will probably only ensuro the concealment of. 
any like discovery in future, and thus deprive the archeologist of informa 
tion which is so essential to tho elucidation of prehistoric. times. 

‘The Special Exhibitions of specimens of art which in previous yoars had 
given much satisfaction, have been followed up in the last scason by the 
formation of a series of carvings in ivory, claiming especial notice, both on 
account of the great liberality with which the appoal of tho Contral Com- 
mittee was again met in all quarters, and also because the exhibition 
proved the best exemplification of the art of sculpture in that beautiful 
mnaterial ever yet brought together, and it included productions of every 
country and period, from relics of Assyrian and Egyptian art to the prov 
Auctions of the eighteenth century. 

‘The Committee alluded with doop regrot to many losses sustained during 
the provious year, The friends of the Institute had to deplore the decease 
of several of their early condjators, and of those whose influence and valued 
aid had promoted the Annual Congresses and the gonoral interests of 
archaeology, Amongst these was to be numbered Me. Lostrango, one of 
their warmest friends in Norfolk, who was engaged at tho time of his 
Jamented decease in the arduous undertaking of tho decorations of the 
coiling at Bly Cathodral. ‘The late Visoount Dungannon, the accomplished 
Diographer of King William TIL, had rendered hearty co-operation at the 
mooting of the Institute in Shropshire, and on all occasions fosterod 
archaological research ; anothor kind friond also, the Ven. Archdeason of 
Leicester, now no more, promoted zealously tho ‘gratification of the pro- 
covdings ‘at Lincoln in'1B48 5 tho lato Lord. Monson mst also bo hol in 
honored remembrance in eouncotion with that suocessful gathering, at which 
hho most kindly undertook the duties of Prosidont in tho Scetion of Anti 
guities, and contributed a valuable Momoir to tho volume of ‘Transactions 
‘on that oceasion, Lord Monson had long dovoted his leisure to. the inve 
tigation of family history and subjeots of local research which, had his life 
‘boon spared, might havo formed, it was hoped, an important addition to 
topographical and historical literature connected ‘with his county, Amongst 
tlhe mombors and fiends whoso recent loss mat bo recorded aro Me. 1. 
Lowry Barnwell, F.S.A., for somo time a member of the Central Com- 
mitteo, Mr. Joseph Martinoau, Mr. John Peggo, the Rev. Richard 
Duffield, local secrotary for Essox, and Mr, Bdward Searth. Nor can we 
omit to name with grateful respoct the Von. Warden of the University of 
Durham, Archdeacon Thorpo, through whoso invitation and welcome the 
Visit of the Tustitute in 1852 derived so great a charm; his genorous 
hhospitalities in the oli palatial hall of Bishop Hatfcld’s Castle will long be 
remembered. ‘Thoro is nono, however, the loss of whose kindly and 

jerous co-operation we have had so deeply to deplore, or who in h 
Fiteleotual carcor, 0 sadly eut short, haa rendered more essential. sorvi 
to archeological seience than our lamented friend, Henry Rhind, On his 
roturn from the banks of the Nile, where his shattered health had in pre- 
tious years been in some measure restored amidst the interest of tho 

it vestiges of antiquity which his pen has so well described, he dis 
arly in the present month at Ziirich, Tn his pursuit of knowledge Mr, 
Rhind was remarkable for calm unbiassed judgment and patient investiga. 
tion of difficult questions. We may recall with gratification how much w 
due to his friendly co-operation in the instructive display of Scottish an 
‘quities and historical relics by which the meeting at Edinburgh was 
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signatised. Our Journal was enriched by his acute researches, as were 
likewise other periodicals, the Ulster Journal of Archeology, the Retro- 
spective Review, and the Proceedings of the Scottish Antiqua 
‘oamed he has bequeathed his large collections and library, with 
moreover, of a lectareship of archeology, and a find for 
ture explorations. The most signal service, however, rendered by Mr. 
Rhind, consisted in zealous advocacy of a modification of the onerous law 
‘of Treamure-trove in North Britain the eonsequent adoption by the 
Governmont of a systom analogous to that introduced in Denmark proves 
daily moro and more advantageous to the diffusion of antiquarian knowledge 
‘and the enrichment of the national museum in the northern metropol 
Tn closing tho sad record of losses recently sustained, the untimely end 
of a distinguished member, the Duke of Hamilton, must be mentioned with, 
deop regret ‘The rich treasures of his tastoful collections were ever 
Uiberally placed at the disposal of tho Instituto; it was always with friendly 
gourteny that he engoged in promating every purpno comeoted with tho 
illustration of ancient arts and manners 
‘The lease of tho apartments occupied by tho Institute sinoo 1849 wi 
torminate at Michaslmas, and the Committeo have in vain sought to obta 
a renowal. ‘Tho heary increase of rent demanded by tho lessors, tho 
Direotors of the Union Bank, who, moreover, would only grant n yearly 
tenancy, has rendered it necessary to seek for other quarters. After somo 
month of inquiry and advertising for other rooms, the Committeo have 
‘concluded to take apartmonts at No. 1, Burlington’ Gardens, a desirable 
and commodions situation, comparatively free from tho serious ineonve- 
nienoo through noiay trafic by which tho mectings wero often intor- 
ruptod in the rooms in Suffolk Street. Some members may possibly regret 
‘hat it has proved impractionblo, in the presont prossuro for accommodat 
{n'the motropolis, to moot with more spacious apartments; it is hoped that 
tho oontral and convenient position to which the Society is about to remove 
their offco may make amends for cortain disadvantages in other rospoots 5 
‘and, if tho now apartments should prove inadequate for the monthly 
‘meetings at seasons whon the attondance is namerous, friendly arrango- 
mont lias been effected to obtain aceoromodation in the more spacious rooms 
of tho Arundel Society immediately adjacont. 







































































‘A voto of thanks was then cordially proposed by Lon Nuaves to tho 
noble President of tho proviows year, Lord Lyttelton, whose friendly 

ment and participation in the proceedings of ‘the Tnatitute at 
ng in Woreester could not fail to bo borne in gratefal romem- 








Tt was also proposed and carried by acclamation, that the Marquess 
axes, who had consented with so much kindnoss and gratifying courtesy 
to undertake the duties of Local President of the Meeting of the Institute 
in Kent, bo electod President for the ensuing year. 

M. Alfred Maury, Librarian of H. M. the Emperor of the French, Member 
of the Institute of France and of many learned societies, was then elected 
tan Honorary Member. A large number of new mombers, chiefly resident 
in Kent, wore likewise elected. ‘Tho following lista of Members of tho 
Committee retiring in annual course, and of Members of the Institute 
recommended to fill the vacancies, were then proposed and unanimously 
adopted. 
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‘Members retiting from the Committee :—The Earl Amherst, Vice- 
President; B. Akroyd, Bsq.; the Rev. J. Beck; the Rev. J. Bathurst 
Deane; the Rev. G. Rhodes; Evelyn P. Shirley, Esq, M.P.; W. F. 
Vernon, Esq. The following being elected to fill the vaoancies,—Sir John 
P. Boileau, Barts, F.S.Ay Vice J. Hewitt, Bsq.; Sir Jervoise 
Clarke Jervoise, Bart., M.P.; Robert T. Pritchett, Bsq., F.8.A.; tho Rev. 
William Stubbs, M-A., Librarian to the Archbisbop of Canterbury; 
Bolingbroke Bernard Woodward, Esq., F.S.A., Librarian to the Queen; 
Tames Yates, Bsq. Also, as Auditors for the year 1863, Frederic Ouvry, 
Bsq., Treas. Soo. Ant. ; Sir Richard C. Kirby, 0.B. 

‘Tho question of the place of meeting for the ensuing year was then 
Drought under consideration. Amongst several places from which assur- 
ances of friendly reception had been given, were mentioned Bury St. 
Edmunds, Derby, Southampton, Hereford, St. Albans, Dorchester (com- 
ined with Sherborne, Wimborne, and other attractive objects in Dorset), 
and lastly, Warwick, with which might be united Kenilworth, Coventry, 
and Stratford-on-Avon. Letters were read expressive of the favorall 
feeling of the Mayor and Corporation of Warwick, and also of the promise 
of hearty co-operation on the part of the Warwickshire Natural History 
and Archwologieal Society. It was unanimously carried that the mooting. 
for the year 1864 should be held at Warwick, and that if practicable a 

sit should be arranged to Lichfield, so that the Institute might avail 
lsat of the valued guidance of Profomor Wiis in the examination of the 
athedral. 

Tt was also proposed by Lonp NeAves, with unanimous assent, that the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the County, Lono Lara, be requested to confer on the 
Thetis the boner of taking tho ole of resident of the menting at 

rarwiel 

‘The Rov. OC. H. Hanrsuonse and Mr. Panxen, sing warm con. 

gin the midland parts of 

















currence in the decision to hold the next m 
Bngland, desired to call attention to the existence of an efficient kindred 
acclaty et Birmiogham, whoeo co-operation might easentally promote the 
success of the visit of the Institute to Warwickshire. 

‘At ten o'clock the Manguess Caxcex took the chair in the Guildhall, 
and the following memoirs were read : 

‘The Ancient Connection of the Seos of Canterbury and Rochester ; by 
the Rey. W, Sronvs, M.A., Librarian to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Notices of the Archives of Rochester, and of certain documents preserved 
in tho Public Record Office ; by Jomsrm Boars, Baq., Ascistant-Keeper of 
Public Records. 

On a singular Sunil of stone found amengnt the brs of St Matin’ 
Church at Dover ; by Ausxose Porxren, Baq. 

Tho falloving popers were alo reeied, which were not reed, tine 

0 ent. 

‘Sketches of Hollingboume, Kent ; by Mr. A. Pryer, Maidstone 5 com- 
municated through Mr. 0. Boach Smith. 

(On the Nationality of the Family of Vortigern ; by D. W. Nash, Beq., 
PLS. 

‘The Runie Insoriptions at Macshow, Orkney ; by George Petrie, Esq-, 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Corresponding Member 
‘of the Archeological Institute, &e. F 

‘Memorials of Sir Anthony Deane, Commissioner of the Navy in the 
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eigns of Obuon Tl, and James IL; hy tho Rev. John Bathurst Dean, 
S.A. 

Some Notices of Fairlawn and of Shipborne, Kent ; by Mr. Vano. 

‘he mening then adjourn, and a lego party aecompaied the Ror, C- 
H. Hartshome to the Castle, in order to make a more detailed examination 
of its peculiar features than had been practicable in the limited time avail- 
ablo on a previous day, 








Soon after twelve o'clock the General Concluding Meeting was held in 
tho Guildhall, ‘The Manqvxss Caxtoex, K.G., presided. ‘The Noble Presi- 
dont obsorved that their frst acknowledgments were due to the Mayor and 
Corporation, not only for the gratifying address of welcome by which the 
outset of the agreeable week now concluded had been cheered, but for the 
valuable furtherance of the objects of tho meeting, in freely placing at 
the dlgeal of the Ietute all pollo eldings and arable, sorm- 
modations. 

‘Tho Maron (Houry Bverist, sq.) returned thanks, assuring the Noble 
‘Marquess that the Corporation had readily afforded ovory nssistaneo in 
their powor ; he was gratified by the assurance that the Tustitute had been 
pplonsod with their visit. 

‘Tho Hon. Lonp Nzavn 






















roposed thanks to the Kent Archwological 
Society, Tat well-organized oly had. greeted. them with fratornal wel 
come, as fellow-laborers in the great fold of National Archwology, and 
ermitted the Institute to select freely from their Muscum whatover might 
Brest enrich tho eoien formed duting’ the meeting in Rochester, - Within 
the limited rnuge of resent operations, a scene of delight and instruction 
tad been protnted searealy to bo equalled in any ctber county. | He, 
Lord Neaves, had come from the far North to onjoy the varied atiractions 
of tho gathering—from that part of Northumberland sometimes called 
Scotland ; ho was delighted to find many points of sympathy betweon 
Kent and that remote district, In the North they took ‘their stand undor 
St, Androw as their patron ; here he found the noble cathedral dedicated 
fn his honor. Tt appeared, moreover, that tho fabric had in great, part 
ven from contributions duo to Scotchman ;—it was raised, not by Soot- 
sh bonds, but by Scottish bones ;—from offerings at the shrine of 
inted baker of Porth, of whom he must confoss that ho had no previous 
wowledge, Lord Neaves concluded an address in his accustomed happy 
voin of pleasantry, by a warm recognition of the services which the Archao- 
logists of Kent liad rendered, under tho auspices of the Noble Marquess 
now presiding, to that common’ eauso of tho investigation and conservation 
of National Antiquities, which must wnito in loyal sympathies all. who 
‘engage in purposes such as those for which they were assembled. 

"he Manguzss Cannan remarked, in conveying his acknowledgments, 
‘that, as President of the Kent Society, he had felt high gratification in 
ceoupying alto, throughout the instructive and pleasant proceedings now 
Arawing to a close, the position of President of the Institute. He heard 
with pleasure that the Institute had gained soveral Kentish members, 
now, like himself, enrolled in both Societies ; and he expressed also s 
faction that the ‘distinguished Envoy of the Emperor, M. Maury, had 
‘been added to tho number of Honorary Members of the Instituto. 

‘Pho Rey, Proressox Wrti1s proposed thanks to the Lord Primate and to 
‘the Bishop of the diocese, patrons of the meeting ; to the Dean and Chap- 
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ter, and to the Clergy generally, for encouragement and assistance in the 
purposes of the Institute. 

‘The Provost or Ontsx returned his acknowledgments on tho part of the 
Chapter, alluding with high commendations to the special pleasure and 
Sostructon forded by tho Professor's elucidation of their Cathedral 


tory. 

Thanks were proposed by the Rey. C. H. Hanrsonse to ell who had 
shown hospitalities to the Institute,—to their Noble President—to the 
‘Mayor and Corporation of Maidstone’; nor must the worthy Churchwarden 
at Stone be forgotten, who had cheered the pilgrims with most gene- 
ous woleome, Bat in truth many an Archsologat daring the past week 
(a8 Mr. Hartshorne observed) might well say of Rochester with Popys, 
“Tn general it was a great pleasure all the time I staid hero to seo 
Lam respected and honored by all people; and I find that I bogit 
Know now how to reesive so much reverence, which, at the boginuing, I 
could not tall how to do. 

Sir Riouano Kiusr, C.B., moved thanks to the Contributors of Memoirs, 
to Dr. Guest, Professor Willis, the Dean of Chichester, Mr. Berosford 
Hope, Mr. Black, Mr. Parker, and to others, whose learned researches 
hhad been so happily combined for goneral gratification, 

Ihe Hon, Lono Neaves proposed a grateful tribut to her Most Gracious 
Majesty, through whoso consideration the Muscum of the Institute had been 
ntrikingly ensched ; to HR. HE the Commanderin-Chief; to the Seore- 
tary-at-War; tothe President and Council of the Society of Antiquati 

numerous ether Publis Tnatttons lao in tho county, and to individal 
collectors, especially Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, by whose generous conf 
denco the assemblage of Kentish Antiquities oli nomnsien Tetras 
‘objects had boon displayed, andor Me. Tucker's care, in tho hall which the 
Mayor and Corporation of Rochester had Kindly pscod at the dispom of 
ho Tustitute, 

‘Mr. Roson Sacrm, in seconding Lord Neaves’ proposition, exprossed 
warmly tho pleasure which he had derived from tho visit of tho Instituto; 
St was at the close of such a gathering, which had ‘opportunitios for 
friondly intorehango of thought and knowledge with somo of tho bost 
archeologists of the day, that tho value of such procoodings might bo 
appreciated. A pleasing episode in the meeting had been the advent from 
{ho shores of ancient Gaul of the Envoy specially dopated by his Imperial 
‘Majesty, who had honored the Society by so remarkable a proof of interest 
in their researches. Mr. Roach Smith observed. that it had been his good 
fortune to conduct on two eeasions daring the wook what ho might devig- 
nate the forlorn hope, in explorations attended with considerablo fatigno 
and difficulty ; on each they had been cheered by hospitable greeting, both 
in the unapproachable Upeliurch Marshes, and amidst tho wonderful vestigos 
of remoto antiquity at Coldrum. By the learned Professor who had so ably 
elucidated the cathedral history, by Mr. Hartshomo, Mr. Parker, and 
‘others, well skilled in their respective departments, they had beon guided 
in examining the works of civilized man, but he (Mr. Roach Smith) had 
‘undertaken to point ous the landmarks of unrecorded races. In this inspec 
tion, and also in directing their attention to the wide-spread relies of Roman 
industry in the Upehurel Marshes, the series displayed in the Museum of 
the Institute had boon of singular value, affording important illustrations 
of the vestiges of the earliest periods, and also of Roman ovcupation, He 
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could not oo highly commend the service rendered by Mr. Tucker and his 
econdjutors in ment of that remarkable museum. He drew 
tnpecial attention to the aege assemblage of AngloSazon antiquities ‘now 
first brought together through the generous permission of Mr. Mayer, by 
whom the Faussett Collection had onee more been seen in Kent, accom- 
by recent discoveries, especially the precious objects contributed 
Jar Gib of Fovettarn, No se od survey tone baal Fl wt 
‘out feeling how little in the ordinary course of education he had been 
taught regarding our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and how much light thes 
remains throw on their social and industrial condition. Mr. Roach Smith 
took this occasion to refer tothe avomaly that in what he might designate 
‘Archeologiel England, at the present moment the Saxon docoments, our 
earliest historic monut si lished with the desirable accom- 
animent of an English version, as promised by the lato Mr. Kemble 
Irhose fiiend Mr. Thorpe had devoted many ‘the preparation of 
telect series —a jam. vi Saxotiei,” with trauslatons ho 
had failed, however, to obtain two hundred subscribers, to cover the risk of 
publication. This matter Mr. Roach Smith thought well wor of the 
emery of the Congress, and hoped Led Si Tachi wot lady 
note auch a pirpose, which must ementally conduce to the, knowled 
Tour earlier Tidtorfoat materials, J = 

‘The Rev. C. W. Brxomaw said that the agreeable duty devolved upon 
him to express the warm esteom with which the Institute viewed the 
co-operation of those friends whose kind exertions had insured the success 
‘of the Congress, He thanks to the Local Committee, particularly 
to the Local Secretaries, Rev. RB. P. Coates, Mr. G. Brindley Acworth, 
tnd Mr. Arnold; to anothor valued fiend also, Mr. John Ross Foord, 
through whose obligi ‘and care the arrangements of the 
Musou ad boon carried out with excellest elect, Mr. Bingham fle 
that there were. many—both public bodies and individuals—to whom a 
farewell exprasion of gratefal regard was due ; he might be permitted to 
make spedial mention of the noblemen and gentlemen, the Wardens of 
Rochester Bridge, through whose kindness facilities had been conceded in 
‘the use of the structure now occupying the site of a chapel associated 
‘ith th honored nape of Joka de Cobham and with his kindly consideration 
in olden times for the convenience of those who, like themselves, had been 
travellers to Rochester. 

‘Lonp Nsavas thon with warm eulogies the heartiest thanks of 
the Institute to the Nol President. 

‘The Manquzss Campy responded, expressing the sere gratification 
with which he had sought to promote the access of the init of tho 
Society to his county. He had delighted to form many valuable ac- 
‘quaiutances amongst persons of kindred tastes. So far as archmological 
‘attainments were concerned, he coald only lay claim to a lively interest 
jin tho pursuits of the Institute, He had, however, nearly gone through 
‘an apprenticeship with the Kent Society, in whose proceedings for several 
earned talon ative partsipan, and ho congrtltod inal o 

ave had the opportunity, in the last year of his apprenticeship, of working 
with such masters of their art as those fellow-laborers with whom he hi 
hhad the pleasure on the present occasion to be united. 

‘The Mecting then terminated. 

In the afternoon, some of the members visited Upnor Castle (of which a 
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view is given by Hasted), opposite Chatham dockyard. It was built in 
1561 by Queen Elizabeth for the defence of the river. A large party 
proceeded under the guidance of Mr. Burtt, on an agreeable excursion to 
Cooling Castle, where they were hospitably welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Marton, The license to erenellate was granted by Richard IL. to John de 
Cobham in 1380. Mr. Parker explained the arrangements of the gate- 
way, which is in a perfect state, with two round towers, on the summit of 
‘which are machicoulis ; and he pointed out, little below these, putlog holes 
jn the walls for the insertion of timbers to support a wooden gallery, which 
‘was roofed and covered with hides ; from this the defenders eould securely 
operate, There was a is, and remains are seen of the chamber 
for the windlass by which it was raised. On the outer face of one of the 
round towers is inserted a brass plate in form of a charter with a seal 
‘appended ; it was so placed, doubtless, by the founder, whoso arms, as it, 
fins been stated, appear on the seal; the inseription upon the plate is as 











‘An intoresting drawing by Mr, Charles Winston, representing the 
‘way, and showing the position of this singular memorial, was exhibited, 
wiih other drawings of architectural subjects in Kent, in the Temporary 
‘Musoum during the Meeting. 

“Tho archmelogists visited also Cooling Church, which has some details 
cof interest and traces of mural painting, and proceeded to the Church of 
Cliffe, by som to be tho Cloveshoo of Anglo-Saxon times. They 
wore ‘reeeived by the Rey. B. H, Leigh, who read a short memoir on the 
history and architecture of the building. 
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Notices of Archaeological Publications. 


DIE DARSTELLUNGEN DER BIBLIA PAUPERUM IN EINER HAND- 
‘SCHRIST DES XIV, JAHRHUNDERTS, AUFBEWABRT IM 
STIPTE ST. FLORIAN IM ERZHERZOGTHUME OSTERREIOH 
OB DER ENNS, Heransgegeben von A. Cacusrxa; Erliutert von 
G. Heron. Mit. xxxiv, Tafela. Wien, 1863, 


‘Tum history of those productions of the early engravers on wood known 
a Woe: books ie irl i auch emi Wh fw exceptions, the 
time when thoy were executed ean only be guessed at, and of their origin 
thing corals Known: Of theso block books that commonly called 
Biblia Pauperum is the most common, having been reproduced more 
frequently than any other, the Ars Moriendi, perhaps, excepted. It was 
doubtless indebted for its popularity toits subject, a sort of harmony of the 
Old and Now Testaments of « series of types and antitypes, the suljct 
in the contre being taken from the New Testament, and the two lateral 
subjects from tho Old Testamont.' Seven or eight editions of this work 
oxist in different collections in England, varying in style, and evidently 
produced in differont countries, most probably in Holland and Germany ; 
everal manuseripts are also Known, but no one has attempted to trace 
thom to common origin, nor are we aware of any recorded opinion that 
thoy existed prior to the fifteenth century. A work like the present, there- 
fore, professing to give faithful ropresentations of the earliest manuscript 
known, executed in the fourteenth century, possesses an especial interest, 
and the greatest credit is due to Herr Albert Camesina, of Vienna, for the 
care with which he appears to have exceuted his task.’ We are bound to 
presume that the copy is faithful, knowing, as we do, the deep and intel 

interest Horr Camesina takes in such subjects, and how well he must 

‘aware of the importance of minute fidelity in the performance of such a 




















‘We are not informed whether the manuscript in question be perfect or 
not, and yet this is an extremely important question, and for this reason : 
only thirty-four plates are given in this reproduction, while all the copies of 
the block-book kaown contain forty—six, therefore, aro wanting. It 
commences with the Annunciation and ends with the Assumption, and 








2 Seo in this Journal, vol xt pp. 969 books as compared with thote found in 
—978, some remarks by Mr. Scharf on the Painted windows in King’s College 
‘he parallelism of subjects occurring in Chapel, Cambridge. 

‘the Biblia Puuperum and early block- 





tr. 
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would appear, therefore, 20 far to comprise the complete history of Our 
Saviour and tho Virgin. Should the manuscript be complete the fact that 
it contains the swaller number of subjects may be a5 0 proof 
it is, if not the original, at least one of the earliest manuscripts of this 
series of designs. Herr Heider, who contributes a very interesting 
Introduction, attributes this manuscript eertainly to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and says—‘ There breathes from the figures a tender 
ness and delicacy of feeling which remind us of the most beautiful poems 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.” This is true, but he does not 
fay to what country the work is to be attributed. In fact, this part of the 
subject would require loug and careful examination, for thero is much in 
it which has an English character, while some parts are as clearly German, 
Some parts, also, appear much more like the produetion of the latter. part 
than the commencement of the fourteenth century. 

‘Wo have said that the diferent editions of the block-books vary in 
character, Thero is a variation, also, between them and this manuscript, 
which is noteworthy. The subjects are the same, and there is sometimes 
striking resemblanco in the number and grouping of the figures 
Dut in others the treatment is totally ‘and in all thero is 
Mii, fling, and af far superioe tothe productions on woe. 

Bibliographers have been always puzzled to give an explanation of the 
name by which this series of drawings is known—the Biblia Pauperum. 
It has Deen commonly called in Bnglish the Poor Man's Bible, but the cor- 
reotnets of this interpretation has very properly been doubted. Some have 
considered the meaning to be the Bible of the poor clergy or poor preachers, 
‘and the correctness of this explanation appears to be supported by the 
Tntroduction of Herr Heider. He deseribes a pictorial manuscript in the 
‘Monastery of Lilienfell, eompiled by Abbot Ulrich about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, in the preface to which the Abbot declares his object to 
be, “ to lay before poor clerks, who have not at their command large 
collections of books, the truths of Christianity in pictures and short words.” 
‘We havo here the suggested translation of Biblia Pauperum—tho Bible of 
tho poor elorgy. 

‘the Introduction of Herr Heider cootains a very interesting sooount of 
various sories of typical representations, commencing with the entliest 
Known, that of tho famous enameled Antipendium of Klosternouburg, a 
work of the twelfth centary. In this we find the germ of tho Biblia 
Pauperum. Herr Heider thus describes it:—“ The events of tho Now 
‘Testament, which appear arranged with those of the Old Testament, com- 
mence with the Annunciation of Mary, place before our eyes tho most 
important moments of the life of Christ, and conclude with the Kingdom of 
the Future, where Christ celebrates his second advent as Judge of tho 
World, By the side ofthis serie of ropresantatons, wrenteon fn number, 
are ranged two series of types from the Old Testament, which, however, 
are not placed arbitrarily, but appear arranged according to a leading 
principle. ‘That is to say, the upper series takes its types beforo the law- 
ziving of Moses, ante legem—the lower series, on the other hand, contains 
the representations from the time of the dominion of the Mosaic 
law, 2a lees that between the two thro appear the representations of 
the New Covenant, sub gracia.” ‘These are not all the subjects which are 

ted on the Antipendiom, but they are those which bear most 
directly upon the origin of the Biblia Pouperum, In 1844, Herr Camesina 
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published at Vienna a copy in lithography of this magnificent work of art 
colored in imitation of the original, with a volume of explanatory text by 
Herr Ameth. The title of this work is as follows:—“Das Nicllo- 
‘Antipendium ‘zu Klostemeuburg in Esterreich, verfertiget im zwolfien 
Tahrhunderte von Nicolaus aus Verdun, In der Originalgrésse litho- 
aphirt und auf cigne Kosten herausgegeben von Albert Camesina, 
thrieben. und erliutert von Joseph Arneth.” Unfortunately only few 
‘copies of this work were printed, and its costly nature precludes its admis- 
sion into most libraries. It should be mentioned that the Antipendium was 
originally an enameled ambo made in 1180 by Nicolas do Verdun, and 
‘that it was altered into its present form in 1320, when a few additional 
subjects were introduced, 








3. WINTER JONES, 





Acchacological Entelligence. 


‘Ax instructive and highly interesting collection has been formed in a 
t rich in treasures of antiquity, not less than in objects attractive to 
tho votary of natural seience,—the county of Wilts. ‘The members of the 
Tnstitute’ who took part in the Annual Meeting held at Salisbury will 
‘reall the historical and architectural attractions of the numerous subjects 
Pretnied to their notin on that ofesion, and la the interesting assem 
lago of Wiltshire Antiquities brought together in the Temporary Museum. 
"Tho gret tease of arehwological evidence ii true —thecllotion mado 
by the late Sir R. Colt Hoare,—remains at Stourbead, but it is compara- 
tively unavailable for public instruction ; much, however, remains scattered 
amongst local collectors, many of whom readily eontributed their Wiltshire 
treasures for our gratification at the meeting in 1850. We have received. 
with satisfaction the assurance of the success by which the establishment 
of the Salisbury and South Wilts Musoum, in 1860, has been attendod, 
‘That depository has been organised on a permanent footing, in a suitable 
and commodious building at Salsbury 5 the property beng vested in tho 
Town Council, The Museum is open free rge during the greater 
part of the week, "An instructive llatrated catalogue of the eallotions, 
alroady considerable in extent and carefully classified, has been published, 
well deserving the notice of antiquaries at large. ‘The Museum contains, 
‘amongst numerous ancient relics, the large assemblage of miscellaneous 
‘mediaval objects collected by Mr. Brodie during excavations at Salisbury 
for drioage operations. ‘There is avery remashable eres of implements 
of fint, including many from the drift, deposited by Dr. Blackmore and Mr. 
E, T. Stevens; the stone, bronze, and early iron objects have been care- 
fully arranged and described by Mr. Stevens, and illustrated from his 
drawings. The mediwral series and pottery has been catalogued by our 
obliging friend and member of the Institute, Mr. Nightingale ; the seals 
which include an extensive Wiltshire sories, by Mr. W. Osmond, jun, 
whilst the valuable geological collections have been fully described by Dr. 
H. P. Blackmore. “A valuable group of objects from the Pfahilbauten, 
ox Lake-dwelings, st Robenhausen in Switzeriand, deserve especial notice; 
‘they have been presented to the Museum by the Hon. and Ven. Archdeacon 
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Harris, and an interesting resumé of the discorery of the Swiss lacustris 
habitations is given, ‘The Catalogue (price eighteonpence, aaraed 
edition), may be obtained from Mr. E. T. Stevens, Minster Strect, 








Salisbury. 

‘The important contribution to the arcl of sepulchral_memo- 
rials in the Middle Ages, long in course of publication by Messrs. J. G. 
and L. Watzee, has at been to a satisfactory completion, 
‘The Series of Monumental Brasses in E: from the thirteenth to the 


sixteenth century, includes about G4 examples, carefelly solested among 
those most valuable as illustrations of costume and armour, heraldry, &.; 
they are, moreover, of essential value to the student of the arts of design 
and of monumental paleography. Theso remarkable works of calco- 
raphy on lng sale have been roducod and engraved by Mosers, Walor 
with most careful accuracy and skill. Sixteon parts had beon published 
from timo to time, since the commencement of the undertaking; the 
concluding part (a double one, lately published) consists of and 
introduotion, completing the volume, which is in demy folio : all the plates 
are tinted, and some are richly illuminated, showing the enamels, coloring, 
or other decoration of those beautifal and instructive examples of medio 
art. Price of each part, Ge. ; or large paper, 8s. Subscribers desirous to 
complete ther note of thin valablo sri, aro requosed to, op 
authors, 68, Bolsover Street, London ; to Messrs. Nichols, 25, 
Sweet jor to Moutrs, Parker, London and Oxford, the Publisher 
cat 

















ly any attention has hitherto been given to the numerous incised 
rmomeraa of tal and soe which exit in many eonlinental counties, 





‘specially in Germany and the north of Buro me readers may recall 
tho romarkable display of fae-similes of sepulchral brasses in foreign parts 
coxhibited by the kindness of Mr. Nesbitt, at the meoting of the Institute 
in Ohichester. The grand memorials of the ancestors of tho reigning 
house of Saxony existing in the cathedrals of Meissen and Freiberg aro 
amongst the most artistic and striking brasses existing in Germany, the 

jes being mostly of life-size, with sumptuous accessory decorations, 








Herr Gerlach, at Freiborg (in Saxony), has pr ‘accurate fac-similes 
of theso engraved monumental portraitures, and their publication is very 
desirable, He would gladly recoive encou it from those who take 





intorest in such examples of modiwval art, and offers to transmit specimens 
of his reproductions of these highly curious brasses of Saxony. 

‘We havo pleasure Wf attention to the proposed publication, by 
the Rev. H. M. Scanta, of an illustrated description of all vestiges of 
Roman occupation discovered at various times in and around the city of 
Bath. Through Mr. Scarth’s kindness, several of the more recent diseo- 

have been brought under the notice of the Institute and published 

in this Journal shi intimato aoqasiatanee with Roman remaivs and palo, 
raphy has likewise been repeatedly shown in his reports on the recent 
Eicoveries at Uriconivm, read at our Annual Meetings. ‘The intotion of 
the monograph in preparation is to gather together, with the observations 
of Musgrave, Guidot, Warner, Carter, and the eatlier writers on Roman 
‘antiquities at Bath,” the scattered notices which have appeared in the 
publications of the Society of Antiquaries and in other works. ‘The pro- 
‘of antiquarian research and the influence of an efficient archwo- 
{gical Society in Somerset have done much in the last fow years to throw 
Tight upon the early history of Ague Solis and the adjoining district. 
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work will form a quarto volume, similar to Mr. Roach 
Smith's Roman London ; the price will be (to subscribers) one guinea ; 
the illustrations will include numerous sculptures and inscriptions, altars, 
tombs, implements, personal omaments, &e., with a map of the city, as it 
existed in Roman times, vestiges of temples, villas, and other architectural 
remains. Mr. Searth proposes also to give notices of the which 
here centered, giving ready aceess from all parts of Roman Brit 
healing waters of Bath ; the eamps and earthworks in the neighbourhood 
will moreorer be deseribed. Subscribers’ names may be addressed to tho 
Author, or to Mr. R. Peach, Bridge Street, Bath, 

Our friendly correspondent Mr. V. Du Nove, to whose valuable communi- 
cations relating to the antiquities of the sister kingdom the Institute has #0 
frequently daring the last twenty years boon indebted, has Uronght to light 

‘aterford a remarkable illuminated eharter roll, temp. Richard IL, 
hich it is proposed to publish, as soon a8 a sufficient number of subseribers 
‘may have been found to guarantee the cost of the undertaking. Amongst 
the Muniments of that ity is preserved this curious record, comprising 
‘the municipal charters from the time of Henry IT. to Richard II. ; a fall 
Jongth portrait of euch king, whose charer is given, adorns dhe margin, 
including Edward IIT. when young, and again at an advaneod age, ‘These 
Pertsts rary from three tonne Tahoe in Jength some of th sovereigns 

ing represented in armour, and some in robes of state. In additi 

‘theso aro portraits of an archbishop and of chancellor, of the chief 
Durgesses also of Waterford, as well as of the Mayors of Dublin, Waterford, 
Limerick, and Cork, figured in int costume of the reign of Richard, 
‘though partaking of the peculiarities of that of Edward IIT. Altogether 
this ancient work of art is unique of its kind; we aro not aware of tho 
gzinenoe of any sbmilar ellen of maniipelchartora the rll doable 
deserves to be brought under the notice of archwologists by the publication 
of fuc-similes of the illuminations, ‘The production of such a work will 
‘throw light on the history of art, and on social habits in the Anglo-Norman 
tiie of Iraand at the sone ofthe fourteenth century the carters, more- 
cover, are highly important in an historic point of view. ‘The illuminations 
hhave been accurately traced and colored by Mr. Du Noyer; the more 
interesting portions of the roll will be edited by the Rev. James Graves, 
Hon. Sec. Kilkenny Arch. Soc. Names of subscribers are received by the 
Rov. James Graves, Eunisnag, Thomastown ; and by George V. Du Noyor, 
Beq., Sydney Avenue, Blackrock, Dublio. ‘The work will form one 
‘ol. dto, with 19 plates in ehromozincography, including an ancient viow of 
Waterford.’ Prico, to subscribers, 20s. 

‘Tho eataloguo of Soottish Seals by Mr. Hxxny Larva, comprising 
‘amerous examples collected by him since the publication of his valuablo 
yolume produced under the auspices of the Bannatyne Club, is roady for 
publication. A very limited number of copies will be printed ; those who 
fake interest in Sphragistic Art are requested to forward their nam 
without delay to the Publishers, Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, E 
argh, Tho work (ric, Sainrbers ony, tro gunes) wil inelnde 
‘more than 1,100 ith nomerous illustrations. ‘The seals prosorved 
in the Public Record Office at the Rolls and amongst the Chapter muni- 
‘ments at Durham will, for the first time, be fully described. 
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fit eed to Peta, Mortooet 
shisy 109; carta. do Fore 
Milt ty ae Netra ast; 
relating to Yorkshire, noticed by Mr. 
sve hea 
ing Abbey, in ocean of ie Sar 
Sn of Wotonnnter, 2805 tna of 
{este of Babop etna tw 


Drake ie Trane sword nseibed with 





sculpture of St. Guristopher at Jer- 
point Abbey, Ireland, 179, 
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Barthplar, in Switemand, noted 
‘Bday, Pits house ia the Ie of, 28. 
Eprtor, Seroscnnas:—incued fgare of 
tn cleiatio at Trevs, 1445 nolp- 
{ared igure of a knight with'a hora 
at Perahore, 188 ee lao Adaltions 
‘at Wadsworth, Yorkshire, 159; at 
‘emlaud, Gloseestorbire, 160; Urs 
at" Chaddealey Corbet, Worcesar- 
fice, 1005 memoir ot oe 
Woreester Cathedral by 3. 
ee 
Ste exhibits a diptych and a cru- 
‘i, 20 





Baypiien ornaments drawings of those 

herrea 

76, 82; described by Me, 
Birch 1607 gold 


sold relice exhibited by 
Me Bray is 

ncombe iyi This oto of 
‘hurol, 192. fi 

awrt'—obearains om ty we by 


scent nionn tao 
iste yar rte Sits Deters, 
eck, 1905 Ox 
fee, exile by Mes Bol, 96 
Lsmogey exhibited by Mr. ‘Farrer, 


agelbards, Coord, bs tion of 
‘antiquities found in Scbloewig, 207, 

ntrevchment, on the shore 
‘Hay, Corawall, 7; in the Forest of 


“ani $71. 

el ay Me Bae 
meen ten 3 

Bes: — documenta lating. to. the 

Dacwaton fay, 1635 Rema, ak 

rer found at Siblo Bedinghamn, 181. 


Farr Mr. Jamas, his researches in th 
8, 85, 97. 

‘exhibits astver 

‘and a bust of i, 


Pusey, 0, exhibits Roman pottery, 
Lar fouod as Detdupton 2 
Pago, gol rena 


Fi 
Fite ae esi gold sng fond 
% 
uns, antignitin fact found 
Ta toub ia. Onkuey, 36; faker 
deat Bene Secs Soaps, Sul 
1160 eee foubd at Panchanger, 
et ‘Bakes found at Custle 
ing, Stafordsire, 108; oat found 
12 hs Foret of Bev, His, aT 












i 
sates, 
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Follis, used in ball play bythe Romans, 


Fonts, of brass at Treves, 151. 


‘Mr. Ry exhibits w gold por ri 
at Sin ca snd Pees, 


oon 
cer 
5 
rtd oar 
uray eps efi inte Aoy 
. 
shtrah her 134 


e 


cee 
ibrar 
toothed 
auc state 
ry 
Se cL es 
ores 
iat 


7, archwological notes by Pro- 
fessor Woatwood u 


(on works of art 








Glastonbary, gold ring found there, 377, 
Grovoesrsnsnina:—memer by ite God- 
‘win ou Bristal Cathedral, 88; 





INDEX. 


Greaves, Mr, his remarks on interments 


Grey Me BW a nain of isorsien 
ti bea ofS Chmenle 8 
CGuodulf hop, building atsibated to 
‘hat, 209; ochester 
wot a, 


‘Castle not his 


5, 






tin Anglo-Saxon 
‘es, 19; ‘remarkable proservation 
‘at Saape, 190; a also 

‘Raion 
Hasranms:—anelent in tho 


Rochesiar Castle, $65. 
Hawkins, Mr, his notioas of the Mint at 
Roahestet, 302, 
Hlfoer, J. H. Yoo, his Publications no- 
‘Heed, 72, 
Heidelberg, representation of tho oustlo 
‘sr. 


there. 

Hel ab opped, a jou at 
Faroe Aooty 180; cue Has 
thos of tat fakin, 138 


Hendersoa, Mr, exhibies oreital armour 
amnmoened 


and weapons, Tada 

trand, 163; angus lamps 375. 
fs coats of amt in the east wine 

‘dow at Gloucester Cathedral, 31 


in Worcester Cathode, $49. 


enfe poepa op fund In 
grommika?—fat elt found st 











18 echibite a altver counter, 17 

arene ftom tho Woolwich Are 

Eoury, 185; twodhanded sword 187; 
Ui etary on the uo of whoebock 

in th chase, 301, 

Hi) Min exhibits Rovian scale of lead 
‘oand st Brow, 181 

Hoar apt ts of Tih gold 
pony 





fracombe, Indulgence granted by Bishop 
for a beacon thor, 0. 


28, 














INDEX. 


Is note ay ape 
sheave atari 
Seatac io te 
java cetn a Sooty 
Gabinete 8 cane 
eat ana Seale 
ig a a 
Eig ee 
ign mi #0 ete 
migioa sienna 
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Torpolnt Abbey, Ireland, sculpture of 
Bt Christopher there, 179, 

orvoog Sir JG, Barty his notion of 
‘anelont remaina neat Ldsworth, 371; 
foxhibite a fine oole found there, @, 

Sony ing oglaa, i intaranst 
‘tnd offigy at Worcester, 273, 246, 


x 





Kall, Dry oxbibita« om of dif 
aac god ol U7 i ote 
of Samia yore fund Seiten 
fini 331 

ambleyfe,f My a proposed pubion- 
Lk af AngleSatos Ueounodt 3 

ead Desai ingen a 

of Gone 


1955 
‘Soottish ooin found there, 1.3" bravs 
bitod, by tho Rey. Ty 
Larking, 108; mooting of tho Tnstic 
tute at Rochester, 379; romarka by 
Ar, Thorpe on early history, di 
To, names of places, ow 809 tho 
doclaration of Quoon Ioadglfu regard 
{Sng lands ne Cooling, 896. 
Koya, exhibited by Mr. WV. J. Bernhard 


Smith, 78, 

Riddlo Ate, oxhibitsdemwings of Kgyptian 
gold omaments, 76; in proposed 
{Publication of thom, 82, 








‘a veal of the Vioo-Admin, 
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Lamps, fictil, found at Wroxeter, 197; 
‘ollection f fctilo and bronza, exhi- 
Dited by Mr. Fortnum, 8755 by Mr. 
Henderson, w.; by Sie Sibbald D. 
Scott, 876; by the Rev, Greville J. 
Chester, 2 





air 


Laxeusaths:—soputeral egies at For 
cee Aber Boi ne 





98. 
Lead, Roman seals forsded of, found at 
2, 181; glandes or sling bullets 

found in Granuda, Italy, &e, 198, 

Lefroy, Col, partizans from the Wool- 
wich Armoury exhibited by ‘his 
permission, 188 ; twochanded sword, 
Tr; whodt-lock pistols 201 

Latersrinaurne s—pevoment tie with 
‘one of the signs of the Zodiao found 
at Ulveseroft Priory, 7: 

Letts, Messrs, exhibit an Archaological 
Thap of Belgitia, 104, 

Libraries, noticas of ancient, 360, 

Lixoouxémine :— Anglo-Saxon" burlal- 
igevund ut Baaton, 29, 

London Inseribed colinelid found at the 
"Tomple Church, 138; tomllated 
floor at the Tudia Howse, 177 no- 
toes of otter monaies, 1. 

Lottery ota of on6 i the reign of 
‘lleabetb, 174, 

Lowder, Rev. H, his acoount of Roman 
rounius foutd ut Bisley, Gloucoater- 

ire, 186. 
Lowndoy Me 





























Alan doourneuta amongst 

his Kavex evidenes, 162. 

Lyttelton, Lord, exhibits n patent of 
‘aobility srntted to the Ost baron 
Lyttelton, 185, 





M, 


Mackio, Mr, bis notices of species of 
‘oxen formorly exlitng ia Britain, 74. 

Mail; armour of, shown on an eflgy ab 
‘Pershore, 168; fouud in monuas 
in Denuintk, "298, 200; of stool, 
found in the Thawte, 377. 

‘Majendio, Me. A. exhibite ‘a Roman 
‘mirror fonnd “in Ieswox, 181; por- 
alt of Cliaeles I, 878, 

Malaga, facsimiles ot Roman bronse 
“blots fond there, prenettedy 170. 

Manoing, tv. by exibia &Teaden 

“ound in Notfolk, 378, 

Mansfeld, the Hal of, exhibite vase of 
Taequored work, ininiatures, watch 
cases, a, 378. 

‘Maavscirns ‘illuminated servico-book 
‘ab Trodegar, Monmouthshire, 783 
MSS. at Heidelberg, 141 at Carle 
yale, Mas at Sieborgh M37 ab 

reves, 148, 165, 157; register of 
Ghertaty Abbey in ponsession of Lord 
Clitford, 180; rental book of the 
Abbey of Kspinliou, 184; SS. from 
the Trcapwit ealcton exibited 
by Me. W. W. Wynne, 180 ; Black 
‘Book of Caermarihen, 199; Beno 
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ditional of Bishop ABthelwold, 8505 
MSS. given by hin to the Monastery 
of Peterborough, 860, 

Mavi ese ra fo, exited, 
"8h. 

Marti, lacquered work by a French sate 
ar ef onned 3, 

Miniatures, of Chaiee Louis, Elector of 
‘he Rbiao, and his consort, 9775, of 
Ghasles 1) 378; of Frederick V., 
King of Beuat and other distin. 


guished personages, ib, 

Mintsat Rochester, ntieos of iby Me, 
‘Hawkins, 39, 

Minor, Rom, found af Siblo Hodlng- 
Than, 181 at Wrosst, 198, 

Molynous, Mi, bis scowl of remaioe 
Ot Deaudanort, Stallordslro, 108 
xbibite pottery and relly’ found 
there i. 

Moor Yen la remarks on Ose 
‘wladowry 7 

Mi. Ry aha on Tish andl, 
*b. 


Morgu, Mr. Octavius, hie remarks on 
hn Cart of Diana Bo, 72} oxi 
Mtuyaloniated vse bog 

logu, 78; stool locks, a brignaly 
{eon 201 ils remarks oa rupyotey 
for mut 970; exhibite « miolatare 
of Charen otis, lector of tho 
uo, nd his consort, 977, 

Moto, Ighilm,, votleas of the, 886; 
Garton asl Soren thr, 
$37; "portmat"of "Date Dow 

Bel Ke, iad 

fr tooo, weapons, found ta 

eounty Limerick, 6, 170; for elt 
found’ at Wilmingtoo, Suasex, 102. 

Moun ey Coral alt Fomlon 

hare, 8 


Murchison, Sir Ry exhibits a brouzo 
‘artlet found in Worosatershire, 200, 

‘Musou, Betis, stone mould for enating 
apoars. there prosarved, 78,1705 
Soman ware, 898; recent addition 
to tho collection of antiquities, $0 

nt Carlsruhe, notices of, 143 
Btrasbungh, Tid at ‘roves, 156; 
formed at the Rochestor mooting of 
the Institut, 383. 
































x 
Names, of persons, singular examples in 


Surrey, 1805 of places in Kent, no- 
ticed by Me. Thorpe, $94. 
‘Netuerclif, tr, F oxhlbls a copy of the 
‘Magna Carta de Forests, 207. 
Nisholaty St chorahen dedicated ta ha 
ioubr, 68. 


Nuecto:—ring onriched with, in the 








‘Waterton collection, 75; on a silver 
shrine of an Iriah hand-bell, 765 01, 
fnseribed brooches, 201; of a gold 
ving bearing tho mame of Alletan, 
226; additional noto to Mr, Water. 
tov’a memoir on the art of nialo, 
238; Ttalian ving with work in 
hielio, 877; Russian silver spoon of 
‘Tula work, 977, 

Nonpoui Gold ting found at Haig. 
‘bam, 172; Roman urus found. ai 
Ditehinghiny,178; moulded Plea 
rick found’ at’ Walsoken, 8755; 
‘euden seal found at Lyn, 378, 











0. 


Otten, th Rov, Ds, 
ase. by ‘Bio 
foetal ‘i 
loon ona oyster of Chara Al 
107. 4 


Orkneys, Plcts-housos and other ancient 
‘emalan thero, $2; observations on 
tho tumutus called Baan How, 37. 
Ormerod, Dr, his notico of Roxas eo 
ound in @louoastersbise, 167. 
veg or furnnoey othe. ahore of 
founts’ Bay, Coruwall, 60; see avo 
Kalitions 
Oxronmaumna:—Roman villa dlycovered 
‘wt Bockloy, 78; urn, Saanian wato, 
‘ko, disoovorod nt Doddington, 172} 
tiiataro, pistol found at Lit 
Bourton, ie 


of an Indole 
ay tained 
in ober 


























P 


Patios mura a Wertwotton Chores, 
Si 8, 08) at Raclsoy 
‘Aber’ county Sligo, 1805 a¢ Shor 
srl Kano gu 

Poor, ay wit» hiotig-horn Sa 
he bey uch her, 18 

Poterbroigh gifts of Bop ABtnolwold 
to, thw nonastory there, $05 Ste 
txtsnivo library 387. 

Pete Mr hi solr, on Plt 
Towra the Orkneys, $2. 

Poalipy eT, exhithes& Japanows 
rong vis, 03 

te howsns in the Orkneys, notiws of, 
a2 


Pistols, whesllock, used in the chase, 
‘201. 

Plon, Mr, TL, annonnoes the propored 
pidlcaion of histor acatinte 
In France, 191.” 

Poire dangoite, instrument of torture, 
80, 


log fn th Waterton Oalestion, 
PO Ee Mover entbites iy the Rowe 3 














INDEX. 


Book, 1085 eaibitd by MR, Yo, 


Porta —AngloSason, found at Bas 
‘ton, Lincolsire, 80; urns found in 
‘hiinbered tombs ix the Orkneys, 
85; Roman, found at Bockley, 
Oxfordshire, "74; Roman vaso and 
‘Sumian wero found at Doddington, 
172; Roman, at Ditohingham, Nor: 
fill, 1703 medieval voasel of groon 
‘glazed ware found at Langport, 1825 
fepalohral urns ia barrows at Snape 
180, 974; veasel of stone ware found. 
‘ft Bowalion Abbey, 198; urns found 
gn Kingston Hil, Surry, 9723 ia 
Dorwot, 8785 flctile anya exhibited, 
815, 38. 

ce, Me. exhibits Roman coins found 

fa Denblghsbice, 192. 

Paitehett, Me, oxbibite a mond bearing: 
‘dhe tame of Sir F, Drace, 182. 

Postieations -—Hofuer’s Medinval Iron- 
‘work, &a, 79; Fasti Bboraconses, by 
the Ker.J. Raine, 82; Bgyptinn Gold 
Ornamoats, by Me. Kiddip and Mz. 
Bireb, 75, 82; Thorshjorg Mosofund, 
‘account of Antiguitics in Schleswig, 
207; Biblia Pauperum, published at 
‘Vieana by Camesina, 40 
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Rappoirg, for soul notice of by Mx. 
“Oct Monga, 970. 
Reading, docainents tn pomession of the 
Matouess of Westasnster relating to 
the abbey thers, 28, 
Ricaphon, Ht, By exhibit » model of 
tho efigy of the Blas Pr 
Ravos =-obsereaious by Mt. 
Yon om decade rings, 74; specimen 
formed of ivory i his collection, 
76; Gnosti, and other vings oxhi- 
biked by bie, Wj gold ing exhi 
ted by Ms Fito, 172; Trish ving 
twith peculiar Bones, 189 ; Roman 
gold Hing found in’ a bereow at 
Soxpe, Sali, 100 gold poy ring 
exhlited by’ Ms. Re Fox, 108; 
mal and poty rings, &,, exhit 
Gited by tae Rew Bede, d 
Etraseaa and Suanien, by" Me 
BH, Sunthy 1003. siagy exhibited 
by Me B. Waterton, 380; napeie 
by, Bima. gs, 2245 
gold ing Sache es anno Ale 
Sean, 2265 episcopal Hoge found ab 
hichestot Cathedral, 2985 at ork 
Minster, th; ab Winchester Cathe: 
Asal, 2805” at" Hereford. Cathedral, 
ha sug found a6 Darham in the 
omb of St Cather, hey remae 
ble examples in Franco, 257; list 


foe 
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of ings formerly in Canterb 
Cathedral, 238. ai 

Rochester, memoir by the Rev. C. H. 
‘Hariahorae on the Castle ther, 205; 
that fortress built by  Arcibisho 
‘William de Corbeul, 311; Proceod 
ings the Menting of th Tanta 

there, 879; asoount by Sz. Foor 
of the Old Bridge, 300, 

Rock, tho Very Rev. Ganot, his remarks 
fn early art, 163; on tho Cavaliere 
ease chit "Spl, 70; 
‘on # proposed publication 
ipod Pela’ 0; erhbta s 
‘bronze pendant ornament found in 
Fiintehto, 200; liste of the gita of 
Bishop Aithelwotd to the monastery 
of Peterborough communicated by, 
355. 

Rogers, Mr. J. J. his memoie on ancient 
‘etaains in West Cornwall, C4, 1865 
tee ato Adaitions, 

‘Rowan Arriquirtas :—Romains in West 
‘Cornwall, 64; villa at Beckley, Ox: 
fordshive, 73; coins 1.; ab reves, 
145,157; coins found at Woolaston, 
Gloucestershire, 107 ; bronze tablets 
found ab Malage, 1705 urn, Sanlan 
ware, &, at Deddinglon, 172; mo- 
baie pavetwents at the India Houso, 
Londo, 1773 urna found at Ditehe 
ingham, Norfilk, 179; tairror found 
ai Sible Hedingham, Essex, 181 5 
Yeaden seals found at Brough, 2. 
altars and relics found at Bisley, 
Gloucesteraire, 186; gold ring 
found ina barrow at Shape, Suffolk, 
100; report on excavations ab Wrox? 
‘ter, 195; fete lamps, mirror, 
found there, 107, Domes of shields 
found in Denon, 2005. Sumian 
‘ware found in Switzerland and Ger 


























2 
selecuen af 


‘Sk Christopher, sculptured figure of, at 
‘Jerpoint Abboy, 179. 

St Cuthbert, xing found at Durham ia 
his tomb, 286. 

St, Hilaire, notices of the family 20 
‘aauned, 199. 

St, Vinoont, mural painting representing 
him, 168, 

Semian teare, found at Doddington, Ox- 
fordehire, 172; at Avenebes, in Swit- 
zerland, 391; in Germany, 837; in 
London, 398 

Seatth, Rev, H. M., exhibits a medieval 
‘ysl of glazed ware, 182; comuine 
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cates, notios of discoveries at 
Baape, 188, 

Scontand/;—mamoir by Mr, Petrie on 
"Pict hones, 845 notices ofa chan 
bored tomb’ in’ the Orkneys, 88 
iver Qroceh found. at Terroglo, 
Darniciesssre, 201. 

Scott Sir J. Dy Bark, oxhibite Roman 
feta 75" fdas at 
‘with a metailion of Charles L, 378. 

Seg Soa of don Bat’ Vie 
‘Admiral of Comwali, 78; of the 
Maver of Corawall 1745 apeland 
‘Venatian balay i,  seale from the 
Pratinton clfection exhibited by 
Dr Kondsick, 183; ‘of Willams 
Wynter, 3" of Robert Dudley, 
atl of Leicester, ij of Sir Hugh 
de Mortimer, thy of the Hompital of 
St, John Bapine st Lishtold, 3.5 
fdlver anal of the seal of otot 
‘Yougo, 200; sea of Sir Michard de 
Goldesborodgh, 2025 leaden seal 
fowudat Trencirchion, county Fiat, 
fay silvor matris with igure of tho 
Biensed. Virgin Mary, i+ episcopal 
ings wae for sealing, 225; soa of 
‘Aaelisay quosn of Henry 1, 285, 
288; of te Hinpeoss Matilda, 289, 
289 of King Steplen, 202,205 of 
Henry 1,04 of Richard Conar do 
Lion, 08; leaden sect found a 
Lym, 378. 

Selby, Lady Dorothy, hor posta a the 
ote, 388; tho fapposed discoverer 
ofthe Powdor Pott 

‘Supduotna Avniguims:—Anglo Saxon 
Vrtgomd ata, Live 
five, $95 chambered tombe in tho 
Onkoym 34; tamil at Soaps, Sut 
folk, 185, $73 anomoie be Ms 
Biosaca on sopsletral somatos and 
cffigin in Wortester Cathedral 273, 
S30; vestiges of Interments on 
Kingntow Ill, Suroy, 972; te also 

Drnses and Eilgy. 

Soar, ot sister, Anglo-Saxon, 30; of 
‘brass with oleel edges found a St 
George's Chapel, Windsor, 377. 

Shields, with inseided boses, found a 
Denmark, 298. 

Shrines for Is sacred bells, 76. 
Suaorsiuns ‘Report by Dé. Jolson 
‘on excavations ab Weroxeter, 100, 
Slats spulsbral inscribed sib found 
of Me eo Gh, 380 wh 

ay of «pista the charsh 

‘of St ‘Phowas at Strasburgh, 145; 

swith an lalaed cro. aut’ ther 

ymbols at Great Salkaldy Cuber: 
Sud, 1605 se alo Additions, 

Sting olde poli hoa by the 
etn in Gd 208) fut at 
Perugia, &, 
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Smith, Mr. W. J. Bernhard, exhibits a 

tile found at Ulverserolt Priory, 773, 

& German executioners sword, 78} 
Specimens of locksmiths work, d 

npaneso swords, ih; rao of ls 

orm intended for ‘hafting’ stone 
celts, 171; seal of tho Cornish 

ners, aden bulla, ke, 174; 











sabre, pistol, ke, 10h; Taian oF 
Spanish armour, 978, 
Ar RA, oxbbbits Btronean and, 


‘Sarcanan sings, 106, 

Soape, Sul, barrows and ancient 
relics fou there, 160, 374, 

Sousnsnrstunt :—Veecl of grsn-glazed 
‘waro found at Langport, 1825 gold 
Hg found at Glastonbury, 108, 977, 

Spain, fhomen bronze tablets fousd ab 
Malage, 170. 

Starsonoeaies *—excavaions by Me. 
‘folynoax al Bender, 108 

Stanly, Hon, WO. his nota of brass 
alin found st Uodidrs, Denbigh 
Sin, 209, 

‘tinup, of fen, found fa Bus 
‘to, 877 

Siessburg, naleas by. Profemor Weak 

‘wood of MSS, ssilptares, &, there, 

TH; rebitectural maou’ there, 
15, 


Stare Me. W., exhiite gold cups of 
Delhi work, 196. iS ‘3 
Survorst:—barvows and aucout remains 

‘at Suape, 188, 373. 
Sossex—Afveal Paintings at Westmos- 
foo, 73," 108; browse weapons, 
foal, Ted a 
a gt fon 
of bishops at Obie. 


Sunuar:—Register of Chertsey Abbey 
{in posssasion of Lond Cliford, 108, 
1180; singular personal naiaes in the 
county, W.; remains, pottery, &o, 
Pound on Kingston Hin, 372 

‘Switzerland, eartivpillar in tho valley of 
Staldeu, 174; Sanian ware, 2, 
found at Avenclien 391. 

Sword} se Armour aud Artie. 
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‘Temple Church, London, inseribod oof, 
sla there, 198, 

‘essdllatel pavement, at Boskloy, Ox- 
‘fords, 74; found on tho site of 
thelndia House,London,177; other 
examples found in London, 17 

‘Thorpe, Mr. B,, his proposed publioation 
‘of Anglo-Stxon doctmonts, 60, 4005, 
his notice of trchologieal subjects 
in Kent, $98; of a declaration by 
‘Quoen Eagita, 896. 
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INDEX. 


Thop bjs Damark tg foes 
‘ies, Roman found ok Bedkey,Onford- 
hive, 74; mediaeval, fous at UL 
‘ita se ool on Roca saa 
“fowna ia London, 170 
Torsha, Lord eaibir aclockmated, 


el Mey bis memoir on Casiall 
‘Dinca Beko, 72; notiow of romcinn 
fiend ‘ca Kington Hy Sore, 
‘Tove, ots by Pras Westwood oa 
Breertab; ivery acignres a Ge 
cathedral, 1433 inminated MSS. 
Se, Mo, isd, 
seg Bir By Bie eco of a 
feloSeron baralgroend af 
tons Lines 
rest Gy bis otce of ax Tada 


eet i 
fon the special exhitidion of ct 
Siena Bory 87. a 











vy. 
‘Vaughan, Mr. H., exbibits 2 taza of 


oak 

id, ange rs an 
Tocris leer i at 

va RET lt 


Vii, TR Switzerland, vestiges of, 


w. 


Wangs Mens o sta Di ta 
Randl'at Bodldch, “Deabighiny, 
1605) cromlech in "Glamongunshe 


calla Zothurs Stone, 1785 MSS 
from the Heny 
in W. Wesyany 100) Homes Tess 
lias iowa ia Be 
Sseulptured boss at eee 
. Ouethsbize, 104; the 


ef Cuemtithen’ exhibited by te 
W. W, Wynne, 199; gocanents 
relating to" Penisrth, 

prodath oroncect found in Tot 
You, xx. 








shire, 200; 
‘Tremeirchion, Flintabire, 202. 

Walford, Mz. W.'S, his account of an 
fnscribed cofin‘lab found at the 





4227, 228; exbibits Roman rings of 
scaber sad glm with othor spel; 
bess 277; fegments of sesptared 
‘bono found st Rome, dy 

{Ete oe apo of Hue wort, 


fordshire, 73; Archeological 
of Bs Pour fa West Germany, 41, 


‘Westminster, th of, documenta 
relating’ to ‘Abbey in his 
‘Wank, Sir Hop, meta cldrou found 
Beats ‘a his possesion, 


Waite Rey. Profesor, be memsie 
oh Worstlc tet, 88; on ths 
tines alge tet 10 8 

rnd ete vag fun inthe 

Woltcn ageism found St 


a a 
sie eet 
fortes 
ator 

wa SE wey 
‘iio ey 

Tints oes 
ral and the monastic buildings by 
a meee ae, 


flay at Pershore 
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